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THE ALTAR OF MAMMON. 


By MRS. DE KOVEN. 


CENE—Mrs. Lee’s bedroom. A 

charming room hung in green silk 
with pale yellow stripes ; a Louis xv. bed 
with a cover of guipure spread over rose ; 
pastels on the walls and a few old musical 
instruments hung over the doors ; toilet 
table strewn with bottles, brushes, and 
boxes of tortoise-shell with monograms 
of gold ; atmosphere laden with the per- 
fume of violets mingled slightly with the 
aromatic smoke from the small wood fire. 
Mrs. Lee seated at the toilet table, dark- 
haired, extremely pretty, thirty at least, 
so she appears now before she is com- 
pletely dressed and without the smile she 
soon will wear. Her brows are drawn 
together and she speaks impatiently in 
French to her maid : 

‘‘As I thought, monsieur is late.’’ 

A confused murmur is heard in the ad- 
joining room. 

Mrs. Lee, relieved: «‘ Ah, le voila!”’ 

For a few moments there is silence in 


» 


the room while a very beautiful diamond 
ornament is being placed in her hair. 
Then the soft frou-frou of silken skirts 
and the sound of high heels tapping on 
the wooden floor. 

Mrs. Lee, walking rapidly to the door 
of the adjoining room and throwing it 
open, addresses her husband: «John, 
why did you not come home earlier ?”’ 

Mr. Lee : «Earlier, my dear? you may 
think yourself lucky to get me at all. I 
have never known such excitement as 
there is in the Street. Thank Heaven! 
we are on the right side of it yet; but I 
am in plenty of time. What's your 
hurry? I have ten minutes to dress.”’ 

Mrs. Lee, once more standing at her 
toilet table, being laced into her gown, 
«Ten minutes ! Do you call that enough ? 
You do make me so nervous when you 
leave so little time before dinner, and it 
is important enough I assure you. Do 
you know who is dining here to-night ?”’ 
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Mr. Lee: **No, I think you told me 
but I’ve forgotten all about it. This is 
your part of the business, you know, 
Kitty, I trust you for that.’’ 

Mrs. Lee, a little sarcastically : «It is 
no easier than your’s, I assure you ; how- 
ever, I cross the Rubicon this evening ; 
not only has Mrs. Robinson accepted, 
but I have got the Monty Lawrences whom 
we met on the steamer last summer. You 
remember their cousin, Tom Cary? he 
little thinks who he shall meet here ; and 
those new people—the Randolphs—they 
are from the west you know. He does 
not look it I am sure, and she is quite the 
prettiest and cleverest woman here. He 
has good connections and people are be- 
ginning to take them up; with all her 
cleverness she doesn’t know quite how 
good some of them are. She is still quite 
fresh to the place. Heavens! I wish I 
could make a fresh start, even if I had to 
confess to having lived in San Francisco. 
But she might as well help us a bit, it 
will do her no harim.”’ 

By this time her gown is laced. She 
glances at the clock. ‘*‘ Now, John,”’ call- 
ing out to her husband, ‘it is just five 
minutes to eight, how are you getting 
on? The cards are all placed, but I want 
to see how the flowers look. I am going 
down.”’ 

On her way she goes into her hus- 
band’s dressing-room to inspect him. 
He is short, and inclined decidedly to be 
both stout and bald; but his eyes are 
keen and kind, his mouth firm, and his 
expression one of good-natured endur- 
ance. 

Mr. Lee: Yes, you see I am nearly 
ready.”’ 

Mrs. Lee: +‘ Well, do remember to put 
your knife and fork together on the plate 
when you have finished eating. Don’t 
talk loud, and, if you get a chance, offer 
Mrs. Robinson — you are to take her in, 
you know—a chance at some good turn 
in the Street.”’ 

She takes up the train of her gown and 
slips down the staircase leaving her 
husband in the last struggle with the 
refractory necktie. 

Drawing-Room : A beautiful, spacious 
apartment, cool and deliciously perfumed 
with many flowers, and a suggestion of 
geranium scattered through the room. 
There is a confusion of carved and gilded 
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furniture covered in old brocades, a tall 
lamp with a shade made of yellow roses 
and tulle at the corner of the fireplace 
beside a divan heaped with cushions and 
covered with a white fur rug. There is 
a piano on the other side of the fireplace, 
the keyboard turned to the wall. It is 
laden with silver-framed photographs of 
the Princess of Wales and the professional 
beauties. Some excellent copies of eigh- 
teenth century portraits hang on the 
walls, and there are tables with small sil- 
ver objects and a vitrine which contains 
old china, snuff-boxes, bits of old ivory, 
and some beautiful Spanish fans. On the 
table near the divan is a litter of mag- 
azines : ‘Un Scruple,’”’ by Bourget, and 
some of his Essais, and underneath some 
decadent poetry and a play of Maeter- 
linck. 

The lady gives a glance of satisfaction 
at the effect of the apartment and walks 
rapidly into the dining-room. The flow- 
ers are a charming and original combina- 
tion of yellow orchids and violets tied 
with pale blue ribbon. The table-cover 
made of Italian altar lace shows pale blue 
beneath its open meshes. The table ser- 
vice is of silver of a Louis xv. design ; the 
glass thin as a bubble, monogrammed 
with gold ; a card for each guest has a gold 
monogram printed at the top. She gives 
a glance at her servants; they are irre- 
proachable, and at herself in a long mir- 
ror. The reflection of the tall, slight 
person she sees there dressed in pale blue 
velvet, with a bunch of violets at her 
shoulder, pleases her well enough. 

‘«Yes’’ (she murmurs to herself), «the 
color scheme is distinctly réussi. How 
about the people? No, I do not think 
I could do better. Mrs. Robinson is next 
John, and on her other side General Hoop- 
er. It is fortunate a few of John’s friends 
are passable ; he and Mrs. Robinson know 
each other’s step perfectly, it is always 
safe to put them together. «Ah!’ Mrs. 
Robinson will say, ‘this is the thirtieth 
time we've sat next to each other this 
winter, is it not, General?’ ‘H’m, yes, 
Madame,’ very pompously, ‘the thirtieth.’ 
Then they are both in good humor and 
start off nicely. Next me I have put His 
Excellency the Comte de Pau, come over 
from Washington to dine with me and go 
to the Assembly to-morrow night, (these 
diplomats are always disgracefully easy 
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to get). Tom Cary I have on my left, I 
foresee I shall have to conciliate him, he 
is becoming restive. Mrs. Lawrence on 
Comte de Pau’s other side, and Mrs. Ran- 
dolph next Tom Cary, and next her Dick 
‘Townsend the pride of the Amsterdam 
Club. Ah! Dickey, youshould be at my 
right, for you are worth two of His Ex- 
cellency and were much harder to get, 
and yet you haveneither looks nor money, 
only your good name and the sense never 
to be seen inthe wrong place. How much 
will you make me pay for this condescen- 
sion on your part I should like to know ; 
you must have been prettily bored or I 
should never have seen you here.’’ (Goes 
round the table.) ‘I have had to fill up 
two places with dear old Fannie Bradley 
and her husband; never mind, she will 
sing for us, and it isn’t always wise to be 
known to have given up all one’s old 
friends. Enfin! there’s the door-bell. 
Keep the windows open until you an- 
nounce dinner, George, and don’t let the 
candles smoke.”’ 

A moment after she rises lazily from 
her couch with a book in her hand, drops 
it carelessly on the table, and with mel- 
lifluous accents on her tongue, granite 
determination in her heart, greets her 
guests. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bradley having the long- 
est distance tocome are the first to arrive. 
She is a short, rather pretty little blonde 
woman, with dimples, and very bright, 
quickly moving blueeyes. Sheis dressed 
in black silk, with a white lace ruffle 
around her shoulders, a blue ribbon with 
an enameled locket is tied about her 
throat. Her husband has a strong, dark 
face, his hair is a little too long, and his 
shirt is fastened with pearl buttons. Her 
expression is one of absolute content and 
she is visibly excited, he is quite calm 
and very silent. 

Their greetings are disturbed by the 
arrival of Tom Cary and Dick Townsend. 
The first is undeniably good-looking and 
shows his knowledge of the fact by the 
manner in which he stands, his shoulders 
being held a trifle—just a trifle—too 
far back. The other is thin and tall, his 
eyes are keen and his mouth a little cyni- 
cal and fatigued, his voice is singularly 
well-modulated. The manner with which 
they receive their hostess’ greeting is one 
remove from pure insolence. 


The Monty Lawrences are very well 
matched. He tall and blonde, she also 
tall, with a small, distinguished dark 
head, a wonderful smile, and much repose 
of manner. They arrive at a quarter past 
eight, at the same moment with Comte de 
Pau, rotund and florid with a manner to 
match his face. 

The Randolphs are a little hurried and 
apologetic, as it is twenty minutes past 
eight when they arrive. She has a mark- 
edly beautiful face of the redeemed saint 
variety. He is immaculate as to dress 
and very reserved as to manner. He 
looks like an Englishman. 

General Hooper, a very big man with a 
gray mustache, ruddy complexion, and a 
voice which suggests his usefulness in po- 
liticalcampaigns, is asseverating his pleas- 
ure in being present when Mrs. Robin- 
son is announced. She isa distinguished 
woman of some fifty years, with some 
of the paint and all of the aplomb of a 
duchess. Her blonde hair, which is thick- 
ly streaked with gray, is very elaborately 
dressed and surmounted with a superb 
tiara. her dress is of primrose velvet em- 
broidered in pearls. Her manner in speak- 
ing is cordial and impressive, her eyes 
curious and alert. A murmur of interest 
greets her as she enters. She is the last. 
At twenty-five minutes past eight dinner 
is announced, and the guests quite im- 
passibly, without a glance at the luxuri- 
ous rooms or a word to each other (except 
Fannie Bradley and her husband), walk 
out to dinner. 

Eleven o'clock : guests driving away. 

Mrs. Robinson, alone in her carriage, 
soliloquizing: «*What good dinners these 
people on their promotion do give one; 
no indigestion from that champagne. 
Pretty woman, I wonder where he picked 
herup. I thought I should find out where 
to place that last hundred thousand. 
No, my cook couldn’t serve a dinner like 
that ; to besure she’s out of practice, I’ve 
scarcely dined at home for two months, I 
was a long time getting to it, but thank 
Heaven ! now I can go wherever I like. 
It is more amusing and extremely eco- 
nomical. I must givea tea; I canask her 
to that. They are dreadful bores, but 
they cost very little, and I have always 
considered it beneath one not to return 
one’s obligations. I wonder where she 
got those orchids ; I must not crush them, 
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they will do for my next dinner, they will 
last a week in water.’’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Randclph. 

Mrs. R.: «That was the most perfect 
dinner I ever sat down to. Did you ever 
see such flowers? (Musing.) Her manner 
was a thought too cordial, and I noticed 
that the photographs were only those of 
professional beauties and unsigned. We 
must be more careful where we go.”’ 

Mr. R.: «Why, Fannie! Howcan you 
talk like that? What is happening to 
you ?”’ 

Mrs. R.: ‘Yes, I know ; I feel curious 
and not nice, but I can't helpit ; it is this 
place you’ve brought me to and then you 
take everything so for granted. People 
are nearly all alike; 
of course, it isn’t 
that I mind, but if 
others do and insist 
on giving you ex- 
actly the position of 
those they see you 
with, one must take 
care.”’ 

Mr. R.: Take 
care not to be alto- 
gether spoiled, my 
darling. Water will 
find its own level ; 
never mind.”’ 

Mrs. R.: But it 
will run down hill 
easier than up (be- 
gins to cry); you 
might help a little 
yourself. Don’t a 
scold,I can’t bear it, 27¢~" 4y F. Marold. 
and take me back 
to San Francisco.” 

General Hooper, walking off in a fur- 
lined coat : «« Upon my word—Mrs. Rob- 
inson again—. She seems to be my lot 
in life, but she is always amusing, and it 
is astonishing how she keeps her looks 
and spirits. She enjoyed herself im- 
mensely this evening. The dinner and 
yes-hm, the conversation, which was ex- 
cellent. But I must polish up that new 
story of mine; it needs a little amplifica- 
tion ; I will get Jones to type-write it to- 
morrow.”’ 

Jom Cary, going down the steps and 
muttering angrily to himself: +:So she 
really can’t say what day she will be at 
home, but ‘hopes she will see me soon.’ 






What an idiot I have been! I really 
thought that woman liked me. Well, it 
is the first time I've been used as a lad- 
der, and I shall take jolly good care it’s 
the last. You can mount by yourself, my 
lady, after this; I will stick to my own 
set, I am used to their tricks.’’ 

Dick Townsend, runs down the steps 
and joins Cary: ‘Going to the club, 
Tom ?’’ 

«Yes, are you!”’ 

«Yes, come along and give me a light, 
will you? Thanks.”’ 

It is a clear, cold night, the air is fresh 
andinvigorating. They step out briskly, 
puffing at their cigars. 

Dick Townsend, \aconically, with a 


‘\ “THE DINNER WAS A DREAM. I WILL CALL TO-MORROW.’”’ 


keen glance at his companion: « Pretty 
woman, known her long?” 

Tom Cary: «Oh, yes, some time. 
Never saw you there before.”’ 

Townsend: No, nor will you again. 
I thought I might strike something amus- 
ing ; she is no fool, you know, but it is 
just the same old story ; she has made 
up her mind to get into society and she'll 
get there, only give her time. I've seen 
it done before; but I’d like to know where 
a man is going to amuse himself. When 
I met that woman a year ago at Narra- 
gansett she sang, she talked well, too, she 
was fresh and unusual. Look at her to- 
night ; well turned out, I grant you, and 
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everything awfully well-done, but just as 
utterly conventional as the rest; and the 
dinner! same truffles, same people, same 
old stories ; but she’s got her foot on the 
ladder and by the time she is at the top 
she’ll have forgotten what she was like 
when she started.”’ 

Tom Cary: «You are right, they’re all 
alike. They give you a cup of tea and 
expect you todiscuss Bourget’s last book 
and say, ‘Good afternoon,’ with a sweet 
smile, ‘and come again to-morrow,’ and 
then they are so surprised if you don’t. 
Cold-hearted minxes, the lotofthem. Tea, 
if you please, I’m sick of the whole busi- 
ness. Here we are, let’s have a drink.”’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Monty Lawrence. 

Mr. L.: “Well, my dear, our little 
friend of last summer has made a very 
warm nest for herself, hasn’t she? And 
if I mistake not is pluming her wings 
for some lofty flights.”’ 

Mrs. L.: “Oh, yes, that’s evident 
enough. She’ll not stop at low ones; al- 
though she is so terribly handicapped by 
her husband.”’ 

Mr. L.: ‘Well, I don’t know ; he’s no 
worse than a great many others, and is 
evidently very good to her.’’ 

Mrs. L. : «She'll improve him, too, she 
really is clever; she has never asked for 
an introduction nor an invitation that I 
know of, and she has waited to invite us 
(although it is more than a year) until she 
could ask us to meet the right people. 
She was tired to-night, but she is always 
agreeable, and she is certainly very pretty 
and really wonderfully well-dressed. Yes, 
I think she’ll do.’’ 


Fannie Bradley and her husband. 

Fanny B.: «Oh, wasn’t it lovely ? and 
what did I tell you? She has not given 
up her old friends, and she’s just as much 
of a dear as ever.”’ 

Mr. B.: «Well, well, my child, I sup- 
pose I was mistaken. (Aside) I don’t 
dare tell her of that offer I had last week 
for our house in Brooklyn.’’ 

Comte de Pau ; +‘ How well these Amer- 
icans do things! As for him, he is in- 
supportable; but she—upon my word— 
a perfect imitation of alady. The dinner 
was a dream ; I will call to-morrow.”’ 

Midnight ; in the drawing-room. 

Mr. Lee: ‘Well, Kitty, was it all right? 
It cost a penny—I gave the old lady her 
tip (goes up to his wife as she sits list- 
lessly in her chair and pats her cheek). 
What an ambitious pussy it is! but you 
were made for it, my dear, not one of 
them can hold a candle to you. They 
bore me, you know, but I suppose you 
like it?”’ 

Mrs. Lee: ‘Yes, yes, of course I like 
ee" 

Mr. Lee: ‘Well, dear, I hope you may 
continue to (yawns). Ah! I’m tired, I 
think I’ll goto bed. I have to be early 
at the office. Good-night, my darling” 
(kisses her and leaves the room). 

Mrs. Lee, alone: ‘‘I said I liked it— 
I detest it, but I am in the game and 
I must win it as those who hold the 
cards have’ won before me. Are they 
happy? I doubt it. Shall I be happier? 
We shall see. I shall at least have 
won the right to say it is not worth the 
candle.”’ 


LOVE AND TRUST. 


By WILLIAM HAMILTON HAYNE. 


LOVE is a flower of rainbow hue, 
Nurtured by heavenly light and air; 

And trust is but the deathless dew 
Keeping its leaves forever fair. 
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QO* April 25, 1892, I left Baku for 

Asunada, upon the opposite shore 
of the Caspian, the westerly terminus of 
the great Central Asian or Transcaspian 
railway which leads to Bokhara and 
Samarkand. My steamer was one of the 
best of a large fleet belonging to the Cau- 
casus and Mercury Company, and I was 
greatly surprised to encounter so fine a 
vessel in so distant and secluded a sea. 
It was of iron, eleven hundred tons in 
burden, with paddle-wheels, and drew 
eight feet of water. The cabins, as well 
as the dining-saloon, were all upon the 
upper deck, the second-class forward, the 
first somewhat back of the center, and 
the third in the extreme stern. The en- 
gines were of Belgian manufacture, and 
refuse petroleum was burned under the 
boilers, the steam-draft making a roar 
which quite drowned that of the paddle- 
wheels. This liquid fuel is the residual 
naphtha, the refuse left over from petrole- 
um after distillation. Its economy is six 
times that of coal, and it possesses twice 
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the efficiency in generating steam. Above 
the cabins was a promenade-deck fur- 


nished with chairs and tables. We had 
but few passengers — Russian officers, 
merchants, and government officials. 
There were also perhaps a dozen Persians 
and Tartars, bivouacked upon the deck. 
The former were easily recognized by 
their black sheepskin hats, and their 
beards and finger-nails dyed a brilliant 
red. Our cargo consisted of cloths and 
provisions. 

Baku has a commodious harbor, though 
itisrather shallow. For sucha great body 
of water as the Caspian—eight hundred 
miles long, two hundred broad, and in 
the middle five hundred fathoms deep—it 
is rather surprising how shallow are its 
shores. The distance of two hundred and 
twenty miles from Baku to Asunada was 
covered in nineteen hours. The surface 
of the sea for a long way is spread with 
petroleum oil, which shines with irides- 
cent hue ; then the color is a dark-green 
until you reach the opposite shore, where 
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again traces of the oil are recognized. On 
board the steamer, as in the Russian ho- 
tels, there prevails the curious custom of 
taking from a sideboard just before each 
meal, a light, cold lunch—called a zakus- 
ka or appetizer—which consists of vodka, 
cognac, and bitters, with sardines and 
other fish, caviar, tongue, cheese, white 
and brown bread and butter. The women 
never join the’men at this time, though 
they afterwards smoke cigarettes with 
them. 

Upon reaching the deck the following 
morning, I saw that we were threading an 
archipelago of little, bare, sandy islands, 
our course between them being carefully 
marked with spars, which at night bear 
kerosene lamps. Other steamers and a 
few sailing vessels appeared in several 
directions. The distant coast was low 
and yellow. Ina couple of hours Asu- 
nada came into view, a level of one-story 
houses and huts, with a huge tower for 
pumping oil, the steeple of a church, and 
a few steamers and schooners at the long, 
wooden wharves, alone breaking the dull 
uniformity. The background was of 
sand-hills, and there was not a single 
blade of vegetation anywhere in sight. 
In the center of the town were several 
long lines of railway cars, and the tele- 
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graph-posts extending down the coast 
told the direction the road takes toward 
the interior. We steamed slowly in, and 
were made fast to a large hulk lying at 
one of the wharves. Upon landing, I 
noticed that most of the houses were built 
of rough logs, though many mud huts 
also appeared. There were no streets or 
sidewalks, only crooked lanes of deep 
sand, if I except the asphalt pavement 
which led to the railway station. The 
place had the appearance of one of 
our western towns of a few months’ 
growth ; everything seemed new, incom- 
plete, temporary. 

At 6:40P.M., the train left for Samar- 
kand, a journey of about sixty hours. I 
premise by saying that the Transcaspian, 
or Central Asian railway, is nine hundred 
miles in length. Built as a strategical 
military necessity, it was inaugurated on 
the anniversary of the late Czar’s corona- 
tion, May 27, 1888. It was seven years 
and a half in construction, under the 
able supervision of Gen. L. M. Annenkoff. 
The plant is wholly Russian. There were 
found few engineering difficulties, and the 
greatest trouble experienced since the 
opening of the road has been with the 
shifting and drifting sands. This has, 
however, been in part obviated by plant- 
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ing the saksaul, a shrub with long, fibrous 
roots, which permeate the sand. The 
gauge of the railway is the same as that 
of the Russian lines, five feet. The steep- 
est gradients—about one foot in one hun- 
dred and fifty—are on the section between 
the Oxus river and Samarkand. Fre- 
quently the rails will run ina bee-line for 
twenty-five miles together. There are 
only three bridges of any size or impor- 
tance—those over the Tejend, Moorghaub, 
and Amoo-Darya (Oxus) rivers. The sta- 
tions are all connected by telegraph. The 
road cost about $25,000 per mile. You 
may go now from St. Petersburg to 
Samarkand in ten days. 

A train of fifteen cars drew up before 
the little station. The locomotive was 
large and powerful. It burned the same 
sort of petroleum as is used by the Cas- 
pian steamers. The cars were small, with 
four and sometimes six wheels, and were 
painted white or some light color. They 
were arranged in part on the American 
plan of a continuous passage throughout 
the train. We had a postal and several 
baggage vans, a cooking- and a dining- 
car, and the remainder were for passengers 
of the second or third class. There were 
no cars termed « first-class,’? but the 
‘second’? might be regarded as their 
equivalent. For my seat—I had, in fact, 
a whole compartment to myself—I paid 
the exceedingly cheap fare of eighteen 


Gollars for the entire journey of nine 
hundred miles. I was, however, obliged 
to pay about nine dollars for my baggage, 
having with me two mule-trunks, a saddle 
and bridle, and a camp-bed. My inter- 
preter—an Armenian from Tiflis, speak- 
ing Russian, Persian, Tartar, and French 
—lI sent through third-class for ten dollars. 
We had a goodly number of passengers, 
especially of natives, and the station 
was crowded with their friends seeing 
them off. 

The express train runs only three times 
a week, but there is a slower one upon 
the intervening days. I ought to explain 
that the term ‘‘ express train’’ is not that 
understood in England or the United 
States, for here an average speed of only 
about twelve miles an hour is attained. 
The halts at the stations are besides very 
long, and occur every fifteen or twenty 
miles. The Transcaspian is distinctly a 
military railroad, and the only one in the 
world, I believe, under the direct manage- 
ment of soldiers, for all the officials and 
employés, both in the stations and on 
the trains, are men in full uniform. The 
conductor always has an orderly, who 
makes the rounds with him and at night 
carries his lantern. 

The food, which is served 4 la carte on 
board the train, is of fair variety and 
quality, and perhaps as well cooked as 
could be expected under the circum- 
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A TURKOMAN HOUSE AND FAMILY. 


stances. A narrow table, with a central 
line of flowers and dishes of fruit, ex- 
tends down the center of the dining-car. 


At one end are placed the zakuska and bot- 


tles of wine and cigarettes for sale. Just 
beneath the ceiling in one corner is the 
invariable icon or holy image. The sec- 
ond-class cars contain lavatories, and two 
compartments in the center at one side, 
room being left on the other for a narrow 
passageway and some single seats. There 
seems, however, to be a superfluity of 
doors at each end of the car. The plat- 
forms being enclosed have three, and 
there are two to pass to enter the car, so 
that it takes a long time to walk through 
an entire train. There are no arrange- 
ments for sleeping. Passengers are thus 
obliged to carry their own mattresses, 
rugs, and pillows, and stretch themselves 
out upon the benches, of which there is 
generally a sufficiency. By placing an 
extra cushion upon one of these and lay- 
ing upon this my huge bourka, or native 
gceats’ hair cloak, which was long enough 
to reach from the shoulders to the 
ground, and using a small bag for a 
pillow, I succeeded in making myself 
very comfortable. 

On leaving Asunada, we turned almost 
directly into the interior in a southeast- 


erly direction. Wewere entering what is 
distinctively termed the Transcaspian ter- 
ritory, though all the region hereabouts, 
from the Caspian to the borders of the Chi- 
nese Empire is styled, generically, Turke- 
stan. This includes the Kara Kum desert, 
the Khanates of Khiva and Bokhara, Zeraf- 
shan, Ferghana, etc. It is a country one 
niillion five hundred thousand square 
miles in area, or nearly half the size of 
the United States, with a population 
estimated at six millions. During the 
night we passed the old bed of the Oxus, 
which river, or at least its greater branch, 
many high authorities believe once 
flowed into the Caspian. We had upon 
our left what are termed the Great Balkan 
mountains (though they are really only 
hills), and afterwards upon the right the 
Little Balkans. On looking from my car- 
window the following morning I saw that 
we were traveling through an enormous 
prairie or steppe of rich grass, which was 
bounded on the south by a range of bare, 
rocky mountains. We continued to run 
parallel to these, and only a few miles 
distant from their base, during the day. 
This range—called Damanika—and the 
Attruck river form the boundary between 
Turkestan and Persia. Lying on the 
northern slopes of the mountains, at 
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long distances apart, were 
villages or towns of Tekke- 
Turkomans. 

All this region appears to 
be peopled by Turkomans, 
either nomadic or settled. 
The tribes bear various spe- 
cial names, as, north of As- | 
unada, Yomud; south of 
Merv, Sarik ; east of Merv, 
Kara, Alteli, and Ersari, 
Turkomans. We occasion- 
ally saw the tents of the 
nomadic tribes. The villages and towns 
were generally of circular mud huts, 
with conical straw roofs, or beehive- 
shaped kibitkas made of rushes, with 
felt roofs. They were usually surrounded 
by low walls, and often contained large 
mud citadels within which all the pop- 
ulation might find refuge in case of as- 
sault, the tribes having formerly been 
almost continuously at war with each 
other, though obliged to be more peace- 
able since the Russian conquest. These 
villages never approach near the railway. 
The station-houses are neat little struc- 
tures of stone or brick, a single story in 
height, and containing on one side a 
waiting-room, and on the other the ticket 
and telegraph offices. The platforms are 
of asphalt or gravel. The large brick- 
and-stone towers near by contain petro- 
leum for the supply of the locomotives. 
A few houses in the vicinity are the resi- 
dences of the railway employés. There 
are large gardens of trees at all stations. 
These were planted but three or four 
years ago, but already give fine promise. 
They stand in winding troughs into 
which water is frequently turned. The 
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. favorite trees, all flourish- 
ing equally well, are pop- 
lars, acacias, mulberries, 
and eucalypti. In the 
midst of most of these gar- 
dens are fountains, a small 
stream of water being 
thrown thirty or forty feet 
into the air, and falling into 
a stone-lined basin, some- 
times fifty feet in diameter. 
The water is brought from 
the hills in either open or 
covered conduits. These gardens of bright 
green foliage in a district where not a 
tree and scarcely a shrub is in sight are 
always a very attractive feature of the 
stations. Still, life here must be a hard 
sort of banishment. The sole diversion 
is apparently that provided by the pass- 
ing trains, if I except that offered by a 
swing, without which no station seems 
complete. 

As we proceed, the ridges of the higher 
mountains are frequently streaked with 
snow, and the prairie is covered with 
pasturage or with low scrub like that in 
the Algerian Sahara. Small herds of 
horses, camels, and cattle, and large 
flocks of goats are seen. The mirage 
appears at the horizon, which often seems 
immeasurably distant. Sometimes, for 
miles together, the prairie will be ablaze 
with brilliant flowers, the scarlet poppy 
in great preponderance. Scattered all 
over the face of the country, and always 
on the outskirts of the towns, are round 
mud towers, a marked indication of the 
once unsettled condition of the popuia- 
tion. Near one station I saw the re- 
mains of the famous fort of Kok Tepe, 
that redoubtable Turkoman stronghold so 


* gallantly stormed and captured by Gen- 


eral Skobeleff. The place where one of 
the mines was exploded was pointed out 
to me by a Russian soldier who was him 
self engaged in the fight. Just without 
the walls are several monuments to the 
Russian killed. At several of the sta- 
tions I saw the Tekke-Turkomans, men 
and women, bringing boiled eggs and 
goats’ milk to sell, or else coming simply 
out of curiosity to see the devil’s wagon, 
as they term the locomotive. They were 
dark-brown, of good physique ; the men 


- had scanty beards, and wore great sheep- 


skin hats like the shako of a grenadier. 
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We reach Askabad, three hundred 
miles from Asunada, about noon. This 
is one of the largest tewns on the line, 
standing in the level plain between the 
railway and the mountains and sur- 
rounded by gardens and orchards. Itis 
the residence of a Russian governor. We 
remained a half-hour at the station, a 
very bustling one, with its row of drosh- 
kies drawn up outside, and its many uni- 
formed officers, having quite a European 
aspect. Askabad is extremely hot in 


summer, and, though but two thousand 
feet above sea-level, the snow is sufficient 
in winter to furnish two months of sledg- 
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casionally a rough branch of a tree, bear- 
ing some old rags on the top, stuck at 
their heads. The range of mountains tothe 
south becomes loftier, steeper, and more 
distant. The prairie to the north continues 
a dead-level ; a smoother surface of the 
earth I do not remember to have seen else- 
where. It was as level as a billiard-table. 
If Ptolemy had taken this region for a 
specimen, he would have been wholly 
justified in making his maps represent 
the earth as flat. Frequently the pasture 
gives place to great fields of wheat or bar- 
ley. Dykes and channels for irrigation 
abound everywhere. The soil needs only 


THE RUINS OF KOK TEPE, WHERE GENERAL SKOBELEFF WON HIS FIRST LAURELS. 


ing. From here a road runs across 
the mountains in a southeasterly direc- 
tion, one hundred and seventy miles, to 
Meshed, in Persia. This is one of the 
Persian ‘holy cities ’’ and contains some 
sixty thousand inhabitants. A number 
of vears ago Russia agreed with Persia to 
build a carriage-road from Askabad to 
Meshed—Russia’s part to extend as far as 
Dushak, and Persia undertaking to con- 
tinue it thence through the mountains to 
Meshed. Russia has long since fulfilled 
her part of the agreement, but Persia 
has not as yet begun her section. 

Going on, we pass several Turkoman 
cemeteries, the graves being simple 
mounds placed close together, with oc- 


water to prove very fertile. Farther to 
the north and east, however, you come to 
the Kara Kum desert, a great waste of 
yellow sand. It was very warm in the 
middle of the day and cool at night, as 
was to be expected from a country of 
such character. During the afternoon 
the railway approached very near to the 
Persian frontier, and at Dushak it reached 
its most southerly point. A station or 
two before this, tree-planting seemed to 
have been undertaken to great extent. I 
felt as if transported to another land. The 
poppies dotted the plain a blood-red, and 
made a view across it to the green slopes 
of the hills and the snowy crests of the 
mountains beyond most picturesque. 
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As we progressed into the interior, 
the crowds at the stations increased in 
number and interest. The Turkomans, 
dressed in theirlong gownsof striped cloth, 
their white, baggy trousers, and dimin- 
utive, heelless slippers, into which little 
more than the toes of their stockinged feet 
were thrust, with their great shaggy caps 
of brown or black sheepskin, and their sal- 
low and brutal expression, standing about 
in irregular groups, were a very curious 
sight. The native women are so thickly 
veiled in coarse, black cloth, it is quite 
impossible to get any idea of their fea- 
tures—not even their eyes. Then there 
were Persians, with heads shaved from 
forehead to nape of neck only; Geor- 
gian soldiers in their long tunics, with 
cartridge-holder ornamentation on the 
breast ; Russian officers in jaunty white 
caps and coats; Russian ladies in fash- 
ionable European attire, and often en- 
gaged in smoking cigarettes; Russian 
peasants, Armenians, etc. At Dushak 
the road turns from a southeast to an 
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easterly direction, which it follows as far 
as Merv, when it turns toward the north- 
east, and so continues to Bokhara. 

Late at night we crossed the Tejend 
river, which flows southerly, and for a 
long distance forms the boundary-line be- 
tween Persia, Turkestan, and Afghanis- 
tan. Next we crossed a large number of 
small branches of the Moorghaub, upon 
one of which New Merv is situated. This 
is a small village of some three thousand 
inhabitants. It stands one thousand 
nine hundred feet above the sea-level, and 
is five hundred and thirteen miles from 
Asunada. We were in what is specif- 
ically styled the Merv oasis. From here 
to the Persian frontier, at Sarakhs, it is 
only ninety-four miles, and to Panjdeh, 
on the Afghanistan frontier, one hundred 
and thirty-three miles. From Merv to 
Herat the distance is two hundred and 
seventy-three miles. 

I awoke the next morning to find my- 
self in a new climate and a new country. 
The land was one vast billowy plain of 

sand and gravel covered 
with coarse grass, weeds, 
and clumps of shrubs. 
There was not a single 
tree in sight nor any- 
where evidence of the 
habitation of man, how- 
ever temporary. We 
were, in fact, approach- 
ing the borders of the 
great Kara Kum desert. 
Flies suddenly appeared 
and became both numer- 
ous and annoying. At 
about half the distance 
from Merv to the Oxus, 
the scene again changed, 
giving place to a tumult- 
uous ocean of fine, yellow 
sand, bearing nothing 
but a few scattered and 
scraggy weeds. These 
sand waves frequently 
rose higher than our 
passing train. The sand 
itself was constantly in 
motion, like the waters 
of the sea, and in a gale 
of wind nothing can be 
seen. All the ridges near 
the railway were lined or 


topped with chevaux de 
26 
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frise of brush in order to hold them as 
much as possible in place. The embank- 
ments were solidified by brush - wood 
staked out in lozenge shapes. But even 
with these precautions, and the planting 
where possible of the saksaul shrub in 
single or double rows, it seems necessary 
to have gangs of men constantly at work 
clearing the line with shovels. In the 
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apart and solitary, surrounded by high 
mud walls which have bastions at the 
corners and fancy parapets. These forti- 
fied enclosures are so small that hardly 
morethan one family could dwell in them. 
The station on the left bank of the Oxus 
is called Chardjui. It is one hundred and 
fifty-five miles from Merv and similar in 
appearance to Askabad, though not quite 


A SAMARKAND CART. 


road-bed gravel and a sort of mud cement 
or concrete are employed to evident ad- 


vantage. But as with the Suez canal, so 
here, the drifting sand blows in about as 
fast as it is removed. The telegraph- 
poles are secured in cement and quite two- 
thirds of their length are buried in the 
sand, Artesian wells have been sunk in 
this desert, but from the large number of 
great water-tanks present I fear they can- 
not have proved much of a success. I 
have never anywhere in the world seen 
such a hillocky region of fine, smooth, 
light-yellow sand—neither in the Great 
Sahara, Nubia, Peru, nor China. 

At some four or five miles from the Ox- 
us, or Amoo-Darya, we crossed the west- 
ern boundary of the Khanate of Bokhara. 
The sandy waste had continued for more 
than one hundred miles. The whole re- 
gion as you near the Oxus is cut up into 
channels and covered with dykes and the 
mud walls of the different owners of the 
land. The houses all seem to be erected 


so large. Leaving this station we soon 
came to the famous Oxus or Jihoon of 
antiquity, one of the two large rivers of 
Turkestan, the other being the Syr-Darya, 
or Jaxartes, about three hundred miles to 
the eastward, both rise in the mountains 
which separate Turkestan from China, 
and flowing in almost parallel directions 
empty into the sea of Aral. These rivers 
are also each of about the same length, 
namely, one thousand five hundred miles. 
Half the flood of the Oxus is diverted for 
irrigation, half enters the Aral. 

A railway bridge of wooden piles, 6230 
feet in length—one of the longest in the 
world—crosses the Oxus at Chardjui. 
The river flows through the great level 
plain in a dozen channels, some of them 
but two hundred feet in width and the 
largest perhaps a quarter of a mile. At 
the time of my passage the river was ap- 
proaching its greatest depth of twenty- 
five feet. Itrises in flood about six feet 
and the current varies from four to seven 

















miles an hour. It is a thick, silty stream, 
of a dark reddish-brown color. Along 
the bank at Chardjui were several of 
the Russian flat-bottomed, side-wheel 
steamers which run infrequently down 
the river to a port near Khiva, some- 
times towing large iron barges. Khivais 
distant by this route about two hundred 
and sixty miles in a northwesterly direc- 
tion. Between the various channels of 
the Oxus were great patches of pasture 
on which herds of horses were feeding. 
So level is the bed of the river that ap- 
parently it can never decide which way 
to run, and hence the many widely 
separated channels and the evidence of 
former ones on both banks. The bridge is 
about twenty feet high, and is of very 
simple construction. The train merely 
crept across it. In the main channel it 
looks and feels as if it might be swept 
bodily away at any moment. We madea 
brief halt at a station near the bank, and 
then in a short time reached a desert sim- 
ilar to that beyond the west bank of the 
river, save that it seemed smoother and to 
consist entirely of fine sand. It was cov- 
ered with a considerable white deposit, 
which I took to be saltpeter. The wind 
afterwards became so strong that the sand 
whirled about in constant clouds, 
which not only prevented one’s seeing 
in any direction more than a hundred 
yards, but covered the track so deeply 
as to greatly hinder our progress. It is 
quite impossible to face such a storm ; the 


was 
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fine particles of sand cut the face and 
hands, and fill the hair, eyes, ears, and 
even the mouth, if not kept carefully 
closed. 

At Karakool there was a fine, large oasis, 
the desert being fertilized by canals from 
the Zerafshan river, upon which both 
Bokhara and Samarkand are situated. 
This river rises in the mountains far to 
the eastward of Samarkand, flows a west- 
erly course and finally loses itself in 
some little lakes to the south of Karakool. 
From here on to Bokhara it was alternate- 
ly level steppe and fertile plain. A great 
deal of wheat is grown, also much fruit, 
including grapes. In the corners of the 
little vineyards are always walled look- 
outs, in which watchmen live while guard- 
ing the ripening fruit. We passed many 
villages enclosed with battered mud walls. 
The station of Bokhara is placed at a 
distance of nine miles from the city, out 
of deference to the prejudices of the 
Ameer. <A little Russian town has grown 
up here. All that could be seen of the 
capital from the railway were a few mina- 
rets, towers, and a large, glazed dome. I 
recognized at once the great minaret called 
Kalian from pictures I had seen of it. 
Carriages at the station convey the trav- 
eler to Bokhara, but my plan was to go 
directly through to Samarkand, to the 
terminus of the railway, and to stop at 
the various places of interest on my re- 
turn. There was a great crowd of people 
at the station, representing a dozen na- 
tionalities, oriental and 
occidental. We contin- 
ued on all night, in an 
east and southeast di- 
rection, through a level 
plain, now of fertile, 
now of sterile land, one 
hundred and fifty miles 
to Samarkand. In the 
morning early I found 
the train passing 
through rich pastures 
aflame with scarlet 
poppies, among which 
scarcely showed a few 
pretty white and pur- 
ple flowers. A distant 
range of mountains 
was in view to the 
south. A little later 
and we were among 
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NATIVE TROOPS. 


cultivated fields, where men were plow- 
ing with small, single - handed wooden 
plows, drawn by diminutive yokes of 
oxen. There were much wheat and rye 
and many vineyards. Among the trees 


were predominant the mulberry, willow, 
acacia, and the poplar. 


The latter were 
planted by the Russians, and shaded 
roads on which many native ; 
travelers were journeying ia 
upon little donkeys. Now, a 
range of hills was visible away 
to the north. Samarkand it- 
self lies two thousand two 
hundred feet above the sea, in 
a valley almost surrounded by 
hills, or rather mountains, for 
some of them attain a height 
of eight thousand feet, and 
are steep, serrated, rocky, and 
often covered with snow. 

At 7 A.M., I rode slowly into 
the fine stone station, which is 
three miles distant from the 
native city. The Russian mil- 
itary settlement lies between. 
I took a droshky to the best 
hotel in this quarter. We 
drove along a wide, well- 
paved road lined with trees, 
which had been planted by 
the famous General Kaufmann 
twenty years before, having 
sidewalks, and being lighted 
at night by numerous kero- 


IN BOKHARA. 


sene lamps. To nourish the trees, there 
was running water on each side of the 
road, brought in canals from the Zeraf- 
shan river. We beheld large numbers 
of carts— huge, clumsy, wooden struc- 
tures, having wheels ten feet in diam- 
eter, and with their single horses rid- 
den in shafts upon high saddles, and 
with stirrups so short that the knees 
were brought half-way tothe chin. The 
position made the native appear to be 
sitting quite upon the shoulders of the 
animals. These rude carts were loaded, 
those going to the station with nearly 
square bales of cotton weighing about 
three hundred and sixty pounds each, 
and those going to the native city with 
wheat and other grains. We met many 
Sarts, or natives, some on horseback, 
some on foot. All were uniformly 
clothed in long dressing-gowns of gay- 
colored cottons, confined at the waist 
with sashes, and had high boots, over 
which were worn low, leather overshoes, 
with heels three inches in height. These 
are always removed on entering a dwell- 
ing or mosque. Upon their heads were 
either huge white turbans or varicolored 
skull-caps. Most of these people were rid- 
ing horses which, though small, looked 
wiry and enduring. Fre- 
quently two men were mount- 
ed upon the same animal, and 
once I saw two women, one 
of whom was carrying a little 
baby. ‘They always ride with 
very short stirrups, as in Mo- 
rocco, Algeria, and Tunis. A 
few women were noticed on 
foot. Their dress was a gay- 
colored waist and skirt, with 
black veil, and boots so like 
those of the men as to make 
a very unfeminine impression. 
Many little, heavily-laden 
donkeys toiled slowly by. The 
dust was raised in dense clouds 
by the passing of a number 
of droshkies full of natives 
dressed in rainbow robes 
which would have made Jo- 
seph of Egyptian memory feel 
, quite at home here. One man 
/ wore a tunic composed of very 
bright red, white, and blue 
narrow, vertical stripes. He 
looked like an animated bar- 
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TAMERLANE'S TOMB. 


ber’s pole. Here were long rows of sin- 
gle-storied, mud-walled shops. There 
was a large prison, to which it is said the 
natives are not averse to being committed 
in the winter season, so that they make 
sure of food andcomfortablequarters. The 
hotel I found to be acomfortable one story 
and a half building, of brick, with an 
annex, in which I was able to secure 
comfortable rooms, the landlady, a Ger- 
man, supplying me with meals to order. 
The Russian settlement is laid out with 
fine, wide, tree-lined streets. There are 
also several boulevards, and one of them, 
a half-mile long, is three hundred feet in 
width with two roadways and three foot- 
paths, shaded by twelve parallel rows of 
trees and two of shrubs. The trees are 
mostly poplars, elms, and acacias. I was 
struck by the goodly size of many of 
them, and also by the thickness of the 
woods elsewhere planted by the Russians. 
Upon the great boulevard stand the house 
of the military governor and several of 
the barracks. At one extremity is the 
citadel or fort and the parade-ground. 
There are about five thousand troops sta- 
tioned in Samarkand. The term of ser- 


vice fora common soldier is five years. 
I saw some of them at drill. They are 
subjected to very strict discipline and 
make a fine martial show. The officers 
are not only fully instructed in the special 
Knowledge of their profession, but are 
very well educated and informed gener- 
ally, and are uniformly hospitable, gra- 
cious, and polite. Their skill in languages 
scarcely needs mention; rarely do you 
meet one of high grade who does not 
speak, and always without accent, sev- 
eral tongues besides his own. There are 
said to be thirty thousand Russian troops 
in Turkestan on a peace-footing, and 
eighty thousand on a war. 

Near the great boulevard is the park, 
a large tract thickly planted with trees 
and filled with paths. At a band-stand 
military music is given twice a week. 
The houses of the Russian officers and 
the few shops are of brick and but one 
story in height. All the former have 
fine gardens of fruit-trees and flowers. 
The whole aspect of the place is Euro- 
pean, and the few natives seen here do not 
altogether destroy the illusion. It is only 
as if acircus had come to town and was 
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parading the streets. Over the drill- 


ground and the trees, I got a distant view 
of the level-topped city of Samarkand, 
and towering high above it the grand old 


THE LAND OF PROMISE. 


ally absorbing was the sight of the tomb 
of Tamerlane. As you gaze upon these 
splendid ruins you try to realize that you 
are actually in what was during the first 


half of the fifteenth century the proud 
capital of the great Timour, or Tamerlane. 


ruined :nosques, medressehs (schools or 
religious colleges), and tombs. Especi- 
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A VIEW OF SAMARKAND, SHOWING THE MINARET OF KALIAN, 


THE LAND OF PROMISE. 


By FLORENCE EARLE COATES. 


ALTHOUGH the faiths to which we fearful clung 
Fall from us, or no more have might to save, 
Althougt the past, recalling gifts it gave, 

O'er lost delights a doleful knell hath rung, 


Although the present, forth from ashes sprung, 
Doth day by day postpone what most we crave, 
And, promising, beguile us to the grave,- 

Yet, toward the future, we are always young ! 


It smiles upon us in last lingering hours, 

If with less radiance, with a light as fair, 
As tender, pure, as in our childish years: 
It is the fairy realm of fadeless flowers, 


Of songs and ever-springing fountains, where 
No heart-aches come, no vain regrets, no tears ! 
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ABELARD AND HELOISE. 


By ANATOLE FRANCE. 


















N acase 
of the 
public li- 
brary of 
Troyes, 
in Cham- 
pagne, is 
preserved 
a small manuscript which contains a mar- 
velous story. It is a collection of the let- 
ters of Héloise and Abelard. The scribe 
whose work it is, lived in the fourteenth 
century, over two hundred years after 
the doctor and the abbess were laid side 
by side in the oratory of the Paraclete. 
It is certain that this manuscript is only 
a copy of an older text. There is every 
reason to believe that this collection of 
letters was made shortly after the death 
of Héloise, or perhaps even before ; but 
I cannot imagine how they could have 
been regarded as the real letters of the 
two lovers. It seems to me that one only 
has to read this thin volume to see that 
itis a romance. Such indeed it is, and a 
very curious one. I do not doubt that it 
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VI.—GREAT PASSIONS OF HISTORY. 


dates back to the thirteenth century. It 
is the work of a clerk, at once both coarse 
and subtle, awkward and ingenious, often 
pedantic and sometimes brilliant. As 
affording us a picture of a littérateur 
contemporary with the Abbé Suger, it is 
of inestimable value. 

The twelfth century may be called the 
first renaissance. The works of Aris- 
totle had just been discovered, and theo- 
logians were forever quoting Seneca and 
St. Paul: teste David cum Sybilla. In 
more than one instance their philosophy 
was tinctured with stoicism. The king- 
dom of France was then being consti- 
tuted under the protecting power of the 
monks, and its founder, Hugh Capet, 
was honored for having worn the cope. 
These first Capetians, abbot-kings, made 
of their dominion one vast rich abbey. 
In the fine season of the year they went 
to war with some robber lord, burned two 
or three castles, returning to chant the 
praises of God among their monks. In 
those days Christian Gaul contained only 
abbots and the serfs of abbots: aratorem 
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et oratorem. We can readily understand 
that an abbot should be taken for the 
hero, and an abbess for the heroine of a 
story of that period, and it seems that 
Abelard and Héloise were thus appropri- 
ated at an early date by the cloistered 
writers of romance. There was, in all 
probability, an Abelard cycle. The let- 
ters above-mentioned, and other docu- 
ments, such as the two epistles of Peter 
of Cluny, and the letter of condolence 
ascribed to Foulques, Abbot of Deuil, and 
addressed to Abelard, evidently spurious, 
are among the débris of this cycle. 

It cannot be doubted that the lives of 
Abelard and Héloise contained a romance 
which struck the imagination of their 
contemporaries, and it may well be that 
actual facts were woven into this episto- 
lary romance, of which we possess no 
edition earlier than that of the Troyes 
manuscript. But, with our present knowl- 
edge, it is impossible to separate the 
truth from the fiction, and it behooves us 
to look with suspicion upon the contents 
of these letters. But if they are of little 
historical value, so little that one won- 
ders how savants could have placed so 
much_ reliance upon them as history, their 
literary value is immense, for they con- 
tain moral truths of far greater importance 
than historical facts. This poetic fancy 
is more interesting and useful, in aiding 


us to form a true conception of the period, 
than a catalogue of actual facts made by 
an exact chronicler ; and this collection 
of the letters of Abelard and Héloise is 
an admirable creation of the imagination. 
It is of the greatest interest, therefore, 
to study this most precious fiction. 

Let us see what are the essential ele- 
ments of this apocryphal correspondence, 
whose first epistle, entitled ‘‘Plaintes 
d’Abelard 4 un ami,’’ appears, I must 
admit, less improbable than those which 
follow. Certain pages of this letter might, 
indeed, have been written by Abelard 
himself, so pregnant are they with the 
inimitable accent of egoism and fatality. 
He was an eloquent orator, vain of his 
figure and voice. That he was also a 
philosopher who founded a system does 
not concern us here. The Abelard of the 
letters is the scholastic boaster, priding 
himself equally for his talent in singing 
and reasoning. Hevaunts his skill as an 
orator, poet, and musician. He is, prop- 
erly speaking, the accomplished clerk. 
He wishes it known that he is of noble 
origin and that his eloquence and beauty 
attract innumerable disciples and enslave 
the hearts of women. After having filled 
Melun and Corbeil, royal cities, with his 
fame, he came to lecture in the cloister of 
Notre Dame at Paris. 

In one of the little streets adjacent to 
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the cathedral, there was living a young 
girl named Héloise. She was the niece 
of the Canon Fulbert, who loved her 
with a jealous love. The young theo- 
logian paid her marked attention, but it 
would be unjust to Abelard (the Abe- 
lard of the romance) to suppose that a 
pretty face and slender form was suffi- 
cient to attract him. What this accom- 
plished clerk admired in this child of 
sixteen was her intelligence. He hastens 
to tell us that « she was the first in letters 
and not the last in beauty.’’ She had 
learned Latin, a little Greek and Hebrew, 
and these were her most powerful charms. 








From the very beginning of their acquain- 
tance he does not doubt that she will 
respond to the feeling of a doctor so cele- 
brated, eloquent, and handsome as him- 
self, and thinks only of some way to en- 
ter into relations with Fulbert. Pleading 
the cares of housekeeping, he begged the 
canon to take him as a boarder, and the 
avaricious old man willingly consented. 
Proud cf his niece, he hoped that the so- 
ciety and conversation of the doctor would 
make her the most accomplished woman 
of the day. Scarcely was Abelard lodged 
in the cloister of Notre Dame than Ful- 
bert besought him to devote to the educa- 
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tion of Héloise all the time which his 
public duties permitted. Abelard readily 
consented, but it was love he taught his 
pupil. With a mixture of frankness and 
pedantry he tells us in this first letter 
that this love was instant and overpow- 
ering—‘‘ our books were open before us, 
but in these hours there was more love 
than philosophy, and our eyes sought 
each other oftener than they searched the 
page.’”’ 

Preoccupied by his love, Abelard neg- 
lected his public work, to which he forced 
himself reluctantly and with effort. The 
vivacity of the logician had given way to 
a new interest, his eloquence had forsaken 
him. He only repeated his former lec- 
tures, or if he composed anything new it 
was verses in which breathed the ardor of 
his new emotions. Many of these poems, 
written in the common tongue, became 
instantly popular, and, he says twelve 
years after, ‘‘are still sung by those who 
are under the spell of the same senti- 
ment.’’ His disciples were not slow in 
perceiving the change in their teacher, 
the news spread abroad, and the explana- 
tion was not long delayed. The echo of 
these rumors reached the ears of Fulbert. 
Throughesteem for Abelardand confidence 
in his niece, the canon, who was not over- 
quick to see, refused to believe the friends 
who warned him. A few months passed 
before Fulbertadmitted what every one else 
knew. The very songs in which Abelard 
sang the praises of Héloise were sung in 
the streets and passed from lip to lip 
among the people, and it was thus from 
the highways that he learned that of 
which he alone was ignorant, and, furi- 
ous with anger, he drove Abelard from 
his house. 

Then began for these lovers that long 
period of suffering which was to end only 
with their lives. ‘‘ With what a broken 
heart I mourned the lot of Héloise! With 
what bitter anguish the thought cf my 
dishonor filled her soul! We suffered, 
not for self, but for each otker ; each be- 
wailing the misfortune of the other, and 
not our own.’’ Though deprived of the 
dear happiness of companionship, they 
none the less cherished each other ; sepa- 
ration but increased their love. Indif- 
ferent to the world, and impelled by the 
desire to be together, they succeeded in 
writing to each other and in meeting, 
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and on one of these occasions they were 
surprised by Fulbert. Soon after, they 
determined upon flight, and one night, 
during Fulbert’s absence, Héloise es- 
caped from the house, and, disguised as 
a nun, hid in Brittany with the family 
of Abelard. It was then, in the village 
of Pallet, that her son was born. He 
was named Astrolath, that is ‘‘ radiant 
star."’ 

On hearing of his niece's flight, Ful- 
bert became almost mad with shame and 
anger. He threatened, but dared no vio- 
lence, fearing for Héloise’s safety. Filled 
with compassion for the old man’s suffer- 
ing, Abelard went to plead for pardon, and 
abjuring the ecclesiastical career which 
his learning and eloquence opened to 
him, offered to atone for his fault by 
marrying Héloise, asking only that the 
marriage might be a secret one, in order 
that his reputation as clerk and philoso- 
pher should not thereby suffer unneces- 
sarily. The marriage ceremony was not 
then surrounded by the formalities subse- 
quently introduced by the Council of 
Trent. Fulbert consented, a _ reconcilia- 
tion took place, and the friends and rela- 
tions of the canon gave their word to 
Abelard, who immediately set out for 
Brittany, to bring back Héloise. 

Upto this point the story (either wholly 
fictitious or partly true) is visibly written 
in praise of Abelard as clerk and theolo- 
gian, as a man preéminent in arts and 
letters. What follows was doubtless writ- 
ten with the same purpose, but its effect 
was very different from what its author 
expected. I beg the reader to observe 
that the immortal glory of Héloise rests 
upon the sentiments attributed to her by 
the author of the letters in the passage 
of which the following is the substance: 

Abelard had no sooner informed her 
of his intention than she sought to dis- 
suade him from it. Forgetting herself, 
she feared for Abelard the dangers of a 
return to Paris, and the tranimels with 
which marriage would embarrass his ca- 
reer. She knew well the anger of her 
uncle, and, she said, nothing would ap- 
pease it. Marriage from any point of 
view was fatal to Abelard’s interests. 
How could he devote himself freely to his 
studies when burdened by the cares of a 
household? To contract this marriage 


was to renounce all hope of obtaining the 
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dignities of the Church and to forgo the 
brilliant future which awaited him. 

«« What honor,” asks Héloise, ‘‘ should 
I derive from a marriage which destroys 
your glory? What wrong would not this 
marriage do the Church and philosophy ? 
What right have I to deprive the world 
of such alight? How deplorable to see 
a man born to enlighten and dominate 
the universe enslaved to a woman and 
bowed down under a humiliating burden! 
Moreover,’’ she added, «‘ the word lov- 
er is more to me than that of wife, 


for I wish to retain you by the chain of 
tenderness and not enslave you by the 
bonds of marriage. Separation will but 


THE ABBEY OF THE PARACLETE IN THE XVIIITH CENTURY, FROM AN 


OLD PRINT. 


render the few moments of reunion more 
sweet, if only because they are more 
rare.”’ 

Certainly the cold and egoistic orator 
who put these sentences into the mouth 
of Héloise thought only of the dignity 
of the philosopher. He did not dream 
that in attributing such sentiments to his 
pupil, he lifted her far above himself and 
clothed her with moral sublimity. The 
sophist little thought that he was paint- 
ing an adorable woman, worthy of every 
human sympathy, whose generosity was 
greater than her innocence. The humble 
servant of philosophy became thus the 
symbol of sacrifice and love. This it is 
that the poet Fontaney expresses when he 
says to Héloise : 

Toi qui, sans prononcer de vulgairs serments 
Fit connaitre a l'amour de nouveaux sentiments. 


Renouncing even the happiness of his 
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presence, in order not to interfere in any 
way with his career, she besought him to 
leave her in Brittany. 

‘It is the only thing left us to do,” she 
said, through her tears, «if we would 
save ourselves from ruin, and from suffer- 
ing as great as our love.” 

But Abelard persisted. Héloise could 
have no desire apart from him she loved ; 
notwithstanding all her fears and the jus- 
tice of her reasoning, she yielded, and 
leaving their child at Denise, they both 
returned to Paris. 

«« A week later, the two lovers, Fulbert, 
and a few friends assembled in a church ; 
they passed the night in prayer, and at 
daybreak the nuptial 
benediction was given. 
Then each went his 
way. Héloise con- 
tinued to live with her 
uncle, Abelard was os- 
tensibly a stranger, 
and they saw each 
other only at rare in- 
tervals and in secret. 
This Abelard had stip- 
ulated, and it was also 
the wish of Héloise.”’ 

I need not insist up- 
on the improbability 
of this marriage story. 
But the narrator doubt- 
less wished to favor 
Héloise as far as pos- 
sible. Unfortunately, she acquired no 
social advantage by the relations thus 
established. Indeed, this story of the 
marriage is so awkward that the author 
of the letter is led to say that Héloise 
denied her marriage to whoever would 
listen to her. But apart from this the 
story is altogether improbable. 

Thus Héloise contradicted her uncle, 
who declared the marriage had taken 
place, and the canon, vexed by her de- 
nials, overwhelmed her with reproaches. 
Abelard took her away for the second 
time to the convent of Argenteuil, where 
she had been educated. There he caused 
her to assume the habit of the order, but 
she did not take the veil, for she was not 
anun. There he visited her, and both of 
them, twelve years later, still preserved 
the memory of those meetings. 

‘¢But Fulbert and his friends, discov- 
ering Héloise’s retreat, imagined that 
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Abelard had from the outset deceived 
them by this secret marriage, and that, 
now, master of the situation, he sought 
to free himself of her by confining her in 
a convent. In their exasperation they 
bribed one of his servants, and gaining 
access to his room while he was asleep, 
took vengeance upon him. 

‘‘ Abelard took refuge in the cloister. 
But he could not leave Héloise in the 
world alone. She was still at Argen- 
teuil, where he insisted upon her taking 
vows, and thus caused her to suffer, 
amidst all her other misfortunes, the 
pain of his distrust. 

‘«««This distrust, the first you have 
shown me,’ she writes later, : fills me, 
who, God knows, would have followed 
you to the end of the world, with shame 
and grief.’ 

‘« Pained, but not an- 
gered, she nevertheless 
obeyed him. All wha 
were with her, in pity 
of her youth, sought 
to dissuade her; but, 
firm in her resolution, 
she listened only to 
Abelard and her own 
heart. On the very 
day even when she 
took the veil, her 
friends and relatives 
surrounded her, be- |. 
wailing her fate. But, QM 
in tears and sobbings, 
she repeated the lines 
which Lucan put into 
the mouth of Cornelia, 
and, tearing herself 
from their embraces, § 
walked to the altar and 
took from the bishop ° 
the consecrated veil, 
and covering herself 
with its folds, pro- 
nounced the formula 
of her vow. 

“Almost immedi- 
ately after, Abelard, at 
the Abbey of St. Denis, 
followed her example. 

“Then began a new 
life, full of struggle, 
persecution, and un- 
happiness. Wherever 
he sought refuge and 
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oblivion, the fame of his learning and 
eloquence followed him. Wherever he 
looked for repose, the jealousy of the 
envious and the hatred of enemies pur- 
sued him unceasingly, and he wandered 
from monastery to monastery in search 
of a peace which was never to be found. 

‘« Scarcely had he arrived at St. Denis, 
when his former disciples sought him, 
beseeching the prior to allow the newly- 
made monk to resume his lectures and to 
devote himself to teaching. As Abelard 
had severely censured the prior and 


monks for the disorder and indiscipline 
of their lives, Dom Adam took this op- 
portunity to rid himself of Abelard, 
whom he sent to the monastery of Deuil, 
a dependency of the abbey, to begin his 
lectures. 
philosophy and secular studies. 


There he gave instruction in 
All the 
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schools of Paris were deserted, and so 
great was the number of his pupils that 
the town of Deuil did not suffice to lodge 
and feed them. Rotulfe, of Lombardy, 
and Alberic, formerly his fellow-disciples 
under Anselme, of Laon, and now at the 
head of the school of Reims, alarmed at 
the reappearance of a rival, whose pres- 
tige they thought had vanished, appealed 
to ecclesiastical authority, alleging that 
it was not permissible for him to teach 
theology and that a monk could not 
without sin give instruction in profane 
subjects. The Archbishop of Reims, 
Raoul le Vert, and the legate of the Pope, 
called a council at Soissons to examine 
Abelard’s book on the Trinity. Con- 
demned by the council without being 
heard, forced to burn his treatise with his 
own hand, he was ordered to the monas- 
tery of Saint-Médard in perpetual seclu- 
sion, but was pardoned by the legate and 
sent back to St. Denis. Subjected to 
fresh vexations at the hands of the 
monks, summoned before the chapter 
for some theological dispute, constantly 
watched, and threatened with being de- 
nounced tothe king as an enemy of God 
and the State, he finally escaped, aided by 
some friendly brothers, and took refuge at 
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the Chateau de Provins, in the monastery 
of St. Argoud, an estate belonging to the 
Count Thibaud, of Champagne, a former 
acquaintance. Well treated by the count 
and his abbot, Dom Adam claimed him 
again, unwilling that another monastery 
should have the honor of possessing a 
monk so celebrated. At the solicitation 
of Count Thibaud, the king interfered, 
and Abelard was allowed to retire to the 
diocese of Troyes, where, in a lonely spot 
about a league from Nogent, he con- 
structed with his own hands a hut of 
reeds and thatch. 

But lonely as was his new retreat, his 
name acted like a charm to attract the 
multitude. No sooner was his place of 
refuge known than pupils flocked anew 
from every quarter ; they built about his 
oratory shelters of stubble and branches, 
like the cells erected by the monks in the 
Lybian desert, lived on coarse bread and 
wild herbs, slept upon straw, and reén- 
acted all that is related of the life of the 
monks of the Thebaid. 

Driven by poverty, Abelard decided to 
resume his teaching. His followers seated 
upon the grass, listened eagerly to his 
words, and in order to relieve their master 
from any distracting material care, they 
cultivated the fields and supplied his 
every want. The oratory of reeds soon 
became insufficient, and another of stone 
and wood was built and dedicated to the 
third person of the Trinity. 

The charge of heresy followed him, 
however, to the oratory of the Paraclete. 
It was contrary to custom, it was said, to 
dedicate a church to the Holy Ghost. St. 
Norbert, the founder of the order of 
Prémontré, and St. Bernard of Clairvaux, 
two lights of the Church, pointed out and 
attacked the errors of his teaching. De- 
nounced before the authorities of the 
Church, deserted by his friends, expecting 
at any instant to be dragged before an- 
other council, Abelard for a moment 
thought of seeking shelter among infidels. 
The abbot of St. Gildas de Rhuys, in Brit- 
tany, had just died. The monks of this 
monastery called Abelard to succeed him. 
Hoping in this far-off land to escape the 
perils which assailed him in Champagne, 
he accepted, only to fall from possible into 
certain danger. 

The Abbey of St. Gildas, founded in 
the sixth century by an English abbot, 
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was situated on apromontory ina wild and 
deserted region, on the shores of a stormy 
sea. When Abelard arrived there he found 
the monks devoted only to the chase. 
They had broken with all monastic regu- 
lations, the lord of the province had seized 
the abbey domains, and the population 
lived chiefly by plunder and pillage. Thus 
isolated amidst a brutal and degraded 
people, speaking an unknown language, 
the new abbot of St. Gildas had to con- 
tend within against monks who, impatient 
of ali restraint, rebelled against his at- 
tempts to reform them, and without 
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HELOISE RECEIVING THE REMAINS OF ABELARD. 


against the authority of an arrogant 
seigneur. 

Ten years had passed since Abelard and 
Héloise had last seen each other at the 
convent of Argenteuil. During these ten 
years Héloise had led an austere and se- 
cluded existence. Her sweetness and 
seriousness, the regularity of her life amid 
the disorders of the convent, were the 
admiration of all. But this outward calm 
was deceitful. Beneath this appearance 
of devotion, in that heart which was sup- 
posed to have attained peace, there was 
no thought but that of Abelard; in the 
cloister as in the little house of the Quai 
de Gréve, Héloise found only her great 
and passionate love. Amid the monoto- 
nous duties of the convent,the memory of 
the past and an undying regret, tortured 
her faithful soul. 

«They praise my resolution,’ she 
writes, ‘but they do not know my hy- 
pocrisy. If I uncover all the weakness 
of my unhappy heart, I find no repent- 
ance which can propitiate God. The hap- 
piness I have known is so sweet that its 
memory is ever dear, and can never be 
effaced. In the solemn hour of mass 
his memory so fills my unhappy heart 
that I cannot pray. Ah! I am indeed 
miserable.”’ 

But the world was ignorant of the tor- 
ments ofasoul which could not and would 
not forget. Forced to take the veil by a 
will not her own, Héloise walked with 
firmness the path she had not chosen. In 
1127 she was made prioress. Shortly after, 
the abbot of St. Denis, having made claim 
to the monastery 
of Argenteuil, 
formerly under 
his jurisdiction, 
gained his cause 
and dismissed its 
inmates, and 
Héloise and her 
companions thus 
found themselves 
without shelter. 
Hearing this 
news, Abelard, in 
the wild retreat 
of St. Gildas, re- 
membered her 
who had so loved 
him. He offered 
her the oratory 
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of the Paraclete and its dependencies, in- 
vited her to retire there, and in order to 
fulfill the formalities of this donation, 
himself repaired there. It was thus they 
met once more. 

Of their lost love they made a sort of 
spiritual companionship, a mystic union 
like that of certain saints. The new com- 
munity was poor. To assist in the sup- 
port of the sisterhood Abelard often 
preached in the oratory, and this was the 
first source of revenue. In this retreat he 
passed a few days of rest and peace, busied 
himself with the administration of the 
monastery, took charge of its spiritual 
and temporal affairs, and even thought to 
settle there permanently. But calumny 
again pursued him, and he was obliged 
toseek once more the refuge of the lonely 
Abbey of St. Gildas. 

Wearied of his rule, the monks on sev- 
eral occasions sought to poison him at his 
repasts, and failing in three attempts, 
they mixed a poison in the wine on the 
altar. Hethen 
abandoned the ab- 
bey and took up his 
residence without 
its walls; but the 
monks posted bri- 
gands on the high- 
ways to assassinate 
him. 

Of the remnant 
of a life in which 
Héloise had no 
share, I will not 
speak. It is enough 
to know that, perse- 
cuted by the cruel 
St. Bernard, who 
secured a decree of 
perpetual imprison- 
ment against him, 
Abelard found an 
asylum with Pierre 
le Vénérable, at 
Cluny. 

There, at last, 
broken in spirit, his 
pride laid low, he 
submitted, became 
reconciled to St. 
Bernard, implored 
the absolution of 
the Pope, and re- 
tracted all that was 
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THE TOMB OF HELOISE AND ABELARD IN THE CEM 
ETERY OF PERE-LACHAISE, PARIS 








required of him. For two years more he 
dragged out his existence at Cluny, an 
example of humility and austerity. But 
a slow fever was devouring him. Pierre 
le Vénérable, hoping that a change of air 
would benefit him, sent him to the priory 
of St. Marcel, near Ch4lons, where a few 
days after his arrival, he died on the 21st 
of April, 1142. 

The monks of St. Marcel wished to 
keep his body, but at the request of Hé- 
loise, Pierre le Vénérable, who greatly re- 
spected the abbess of the Paraclete, 
removed it by night and sent it to the 
monastery where Abelard had desired to 
be buried, and Héloise laid it away in 
a chapel of the cloister called the Petit 
Moustier. She survived him twenty 
years, devoted to the care of the com- 
munity, revered by the laity and the 
clergy. The popes wrote to her and sev- 
eral times confirmed her authority. On 
the :7th of May, 1163, she passed from a 
world in which she had loved so deeply. 

She had requested 
her body might be 
laid beside that of 
Abelard, and an old 
tradition relates 
that when the tomb 
was opened to re- 
ceive what had once 
been Héloise, the 
dead man rose, 
stretched out his 
arms, and pressed 
to his heart his eter- 
nal companion. 
Their bones, after 
being shifted sev- 
eral times, now rest 
in the cemetery 
of Pére-Lachaise, 
near Paris. 

Such is this story 
of love, which lacks 
perhaps a literal 
verity, but not in- 
deed moral truth- 
fulness,—this story 
of woe which has 
had no Shakespeare 
to chronicle it. 
Nay, I am wrong. 
The Shakespeare 
of Héloise is the 
entire world. 


















CHINA AND JAPAN. 


By VISCOUNT WOLSELEY, K.P. 


HE present conflict between China 
and Japan is no mere quarrel be- 
tween neighbors in which they alone are 
concerned. It involves questions of the 
first consequence to all the great trading 
powers of the world. It is a war which 
must bring about important changes in 
the balance of power in Eastern Asia 
which cannot fail to react upon several 
European states. Yet, strange to say, 
what is commonly known as the civilized 
world knows less of the battles and oper- 
ations on both sides in this struggle than 
we have been accustomed to learn daily 
during the progress of any previous war 
in our time. The absolute exclusion by 
the belligerents of all newspaper corre- 
spondents from the theater of war is an 
unusual proceeding. It deprives us out- 
siders of what we have come to regard as 
aright. Theclub-goer and the gossip of 
all classes in every community feel that 
news is being withheld which would have 
afforded us much occupation for what we 
complacently call our‘‘minds.’’ Wecan- 
not argue about battles of which we know 
next to nothing. We sadly miss the 
harrowing tales of woe and slaughter 
which have been usually dished up for 
us with piquant sauce in all previous 
campaigns. It is positively irritating 
to feel that numberless horrors must 
have recently taken place and are now 
occurring in Manchooria which would 
have been intensely interesting to that 
noble species, ‘‘the diner out,’’ as well 
as to the general dealer in news and 
the purveyor of startling rumors. Yet, 
they are cruelly kept from us by the lead- 
ers of both sides. We can all understand 
the exclusive Chinese prohibiting the 
presence of correspondents with their 
armies in the field, but we had hoped 
that the Japanese would have been more 
considerate.* Having imitated our con- 
stitution and adopted our evening clothes 
and patent leather boots, we had hoped 
they would have so thoroughly under- 
stood the wants and requirements of 
western civilization as to create the na- 
tive correspondent, if England and Amer- 


*Lord Wolseley prepared his article 


ica had not supplied them liberally with 
the foreign article. But so it is, and we 
may possibly have to wait for the Yeddo 
‘‘War Office History’’ of this campaign 
to properly understand its operations. 
The beaten side seldom cares to publish 
an authentic narrative of its failure, so 
we are not likely to hear much about this 
war in the Peking Gazette, but if the 
Japanese official history of it be on a par 
with the wisdom that has characterized 
the Japanese strategy hitherto, it will be 
a valuable addition to history. 

I have no intention of entering upon 
any argument as to the justice of, or ne- 
cessity for this war. Whether Japan— 
the aggressor—had a sufficient grievance 
to redress, or whether a war was neces- 
sary to redress it, I leave to be discussed 
by others. For the purposes of this ar- 
ticle that question is of little moment. 
We have long known that the belligerent 
have hated one another for centuries. If 
you spoke to a Chinaman—when I was in 
the Flowery Land—of the Japanese, he 
contemptuously dismissed the subject by 
calling them his «‘dogs.’’ This feeling 
was well known to and reciprocated by 
the Japanese. In 1861, Yokohama, the 
most important of the treaty ports, was 
largely frequented by the merchants of 
all nations. The local authorities had 
opened a sort of well kept Cremorne 
Gardens there called the Gankiro, in 
which theatrical entertainments of a 
rather doubtful character took place every 
evening. Written up in very large Eng- 
lish letters upon the arch by which you 
entered was: «‘For the amusement of 
foreigners ; no dogs or Chinamen admit- 
ted.’’ It will thus be seen that the dis- 
like was mutual. 

We really know very little for certain 
of the strategy, and still less of the tac- 
tics by sea or land that have been prac- 
tised in this war, but we have had 
numberless essays on the subject from 
so-called military and naval specialists 
and scientists whose. confidence in their 
own prescience is unbounded, though few 
of them have ever commanded either 


revious to the achievements as correspondents at the seat of 


war of Mr. James Creelman, Frederick Villiers, and others. [Ep.] 
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soldiers or sailors in action. Indeed, the 
less they have seen of actual war, the 
more cock-sure they generally seem to be 
as to the truth of their own opinions. 
They pooh-pooh the precepts of Jomini 
as out of date, and only condescend to 
quote the wisdom of our great naval in- 
structor, Captain Mahan, when his teach- 
ing agrees with their own theories. Pro- 
fessor Owen could describe a whole 
mammoth by the study of one bone of 
its skeleton, and, in a like manner, from 
the most bare, and meager, and con- 
densed narrative of recent events in the 
Corea and the seas around it, these crit- 
ics profess to describe the progress of the 
Japanese invasion of China and to argue 
didactically and professionally upon it. 
The only fact we do positively know is, 
that the Chinese fleet, although superior 
to that of Japan, has not been able to 
protect its shores from invasion. It has 
not been able to prevent armies from 
being ferried across the stretch of sea 
which separates Japan from the Corea. 
This fact will, let us hope, be sufficient 
to kill for ever a recently invented naval 
theory regarding states with a sea fron- 
tier and lying within easy striking dis- 
tance of a great power that may at any 
moment become an enemy. 

According to this most dangerous the- 
ory, any State like China, that has be- 
tween her coasts and those of her possible 
enemy a strip of navigable water like 
the English Channel, or the Strait of 
Corea, can guarantee herself against in- 
vasion by means of a powerful navy, 
without the assistance of a land army. 
If there were any soundness in this naval 
theory, the Peking government ought to 
be forgiven for having devoted itself ex- 
clusively to the creation of a powerful 
fleet, entirely neglecting her land forces. 
When this instructive war began, it 
was generally believed that China was 
stronger at sea than Japan. She cer- 
tainly possessed more ships and larger 
ships than her enemy. The hostile fleets 
met, but without any decisive result as 
far as we know;; but this is certain, that 
the nation with the inferior fleet has been 
able to successfully invade the territory 
of the stronger naval power, and to land 
troops, military material, etc., etc., with- 
in a few miles of the Chinese « fleet in 


* By Col. F. Maurice, C.B. 


being.’”’ No amount of naval manceu- 
vers could have taught England so im- 
portant a lesson. 

How poor, defeated China must now 
regret that she adopted and acted upon 
this wicked theory. How she must de- 
plore that she did not follow Japan’s ex- 
ample and provide herself with an up-to- 
date army, as well as with a modern 
iron-clad fleet. Had she done so, Peking 
would not be in danger of capture. 

The statesman, as well as the soldier 
and sailor, can learn useful lessons from 
this war. It has afforded him a fresh ex- 
ample of a war begun without any dec- 
laration cf hostilities on either side. This 
fact ought to impress the amiable theo- 
rists who scoff at the information con- 
tained in the pages of that excellent, but 
still little known work, ‘‘ Hostilities with- 
out Declaration of War.’’ * 

I do not atte:mpt to discuss the military 
operations of this campaign with our 
present limited knowledge of them, and I 
should not be capable of criticizing to any 
useful purpose the manceuvers of the 
contending fleets, even if full information 
were forthcoming. 

China has always been a mysterious 
power, of which the ‘outside barbarian ’’ 
has never been able to learn much. Its 
policy has been to keep all foreigners at 
arm's length, and consequently its rulers 
and their aims have been little under- 
stood. We have had wars with China 
and defeated its army, but our defeats 
have made little impression upon the 
people, beyond weakening the respect felt 
for the Imperial government by those 
Chinamen who knew the whole truth. 
The terms we exacted upon these occa- 
sions as the price of peace were always 
easy. They generally took the form of a 
small indemnity and some further conces- 
sion of trading advantages. The former 
was paid without difficulty, the fact being 
concealed orex plained away by the Peking 
government, and the latter was announced 
in the Official Gazette as having been 
freely granted by the benevolence and 
kindness of the emperor in his great con- 
sideration for the weakness and wants of 
the ‘‘outside barbarians,’’ who were his 
humble servants. When at the end of 
the war it was found that our soldiers had 
been withdrawn from the cities they had 
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captured, it was generally believed by the 
great mass of the Chinese people that we 
had gone because we had been ordered to 
do so by the emperor. In fact, that we 
had been originally allowed by him to 
occupy them as a matter of grace, and 
that we dared not stay there against the 
celestial wish, or presume to disobey his 
orders. That was the light in which the 
history of our wars in China was con- 
veyed to and understood by the hundreds 
of pigtailed millions, who believed their 
country to be invincible and themselves 
to be the only really great people in the 
world. The divine right of western sov- 
ereigns has always been a real power with 
us, but what is it in comparison to the 
renown of a sovereign believed to be close- 
ly related to the sun and moon, and all 
the other heavenly bodies ? 

Chinese ignorance of western geogra- 
phy has long been remarkable, and their 
knowledge of the strength of European 
kingdoms has been positively grotesque. 
All references to foreign nations in the 
Official Peking Gazette have been pur- 
posely misleading, and it has always been 
the policy of the Imperial ministry to 
keep from the people any facts that might 
tend to enlighten them upon the fighting 
weakness of China, or upon the military 
and naval strength of foreign powers. But 
this course cannot be adopted now by the 
emperor or his ministers. Japan is too 
near them, and is too well known to the 
Chinese people to admit of any such decep- 
tion regarding recent events in the Gulf 
of Pee-Chee-Lee. Solong as both nations 
remained weak, they came in contact very 
little, and it is only since both have ac- 
quired a sea-going fleet that intercourse 
has grown up between them. 

In 1860, several years before the great 
social revolution which converted Japan 
into a modern power, England was forced 
into war with China by the arrogant folly 
of its government. The emperor and his 
ministers—notwithstanding the lessons 
we had taught them in previous wars— 
were so ignorant of the relative military 
strength of England and of China, as to 
imagine they might defy us with impu- 
nity. Two years before they had entered 
into a treaty in which they guaranteed us 
the right of having a permanent repre- 
sentative at Peking. But when our am- 
bassador arrived at the mouth of the Pei- 
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Ho on his way to assert that right, the 
officer in command of the forts defending 
the entrance to that river would not allow 
him to pass. Our admiral attempted to 
force his way in with some gunboats, but 
was soon overwhelmed by a heavy fire. 
Two or three of his vessels were sunk, 
and when he landed a body of marines 
and sailors to take the forts by assault, 
they were easily repulsed with loss. 

This serious repulse had a most unfor- 
tunate effect upon the Peking rulers, who 
thought they had at last constructed a ne 
plus ultra for England. 

We could not rest under such a defeat, 
and war became inevitable when China 
refused to concede the very mild terms 
upon which we were prepared to pocket 
our defeat and to let bygones be by- 
gones. 

But when a plan of operation had to 
be devised by us we were met by a novel 
difficulty, namely, the inherent weakness 
of the emperor’s government and the 
frail nature of his hold upon China. 
Those who were best acquainted with 
the condition of the empire assured us 
that any very serious blow, any over- 
whelming defeat inflicted upon his so- 
called military power, would certainly 
lead to revolution and anarchy, and very 
probably to the overthrow of his dynasty. 
This would leave us with no constituted 
government or recognized authority to 
treat with when we had taken Peking or 
overcome the Chinese army. I pay the 
armed hordes we had to encounter a flat- 
tering compliment when I refer to them 
as all army. 

Most nations in our position at the mo- 
ment would have thought only of wiping 
out the remembrance of our serious re- 
pulse at the Taku forts and of reéstab- 
lishing our naval reputation by inflicting 
acrushing defeat upon China on shore, as 
she had no navy to fight with. 

One of the oldest and most generally 
received war maxims is: find out your 
enemy’s weakest and most vulnerable 
point and hit him there as hard as you 
can with all your might. But in dealing 
with a very weak, yet inordinately vain 
and assuming power like that of China, 
we felt that this would not have been a sa- 
gacious policy for us—‘‘a nation of shop- 
keepers’’—to adopt. The maintenance 
of national honor and redress for the lives 
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of gallant sons lost in trying to enforce a 
treaty right might be very fitting objects 
for most of the great powers under sim- 
ilar circumstances; but with us the main- 
tenance of our old trading relations with 
this tea- and silk-producing people in 
want of our Indian opium was of far 
greater moment than any sentimental 
solicitude for wounded honor. Besides, 
this consideration for China’s weakness 
was then all the more potent because the 
great Tai-Ping rebellion had already 
reached the fertile valley of the Yang-tse- 
Kiang. It not only left devastation and 
anarchy in its wake, but it had practi- 
cally declared war upon all realized prop- 
erty. It would therefore have been a 
fatal policy for us—traders—to strengthen 
it by any action that was calculated to 
weaken the emperor’s authority. In fact, 
our commercial relations with China 
bound us up with the maintenance of 
the Imperial authority, because it alone 
would and could protect the native pro- 
ducers. This was so much the case that, 
next to the defeat of our invading army, 
the greatest misfortune which, commer- 
cially speaking, could overtake us, would 
be a great.victory. We wished to mend, 
not to end, the Imperial government. 

These considerations were never absent 
from the minds of those who directed our 
war of 1860. But it is not often in the 
history of war that we find the aggrieved 
side impelled in its own interests to 
strike, soto say, with a gloved hand, lest 
the blow delivered should kill outright. 

For ages past, the immense sea-board 
of China has teemed with hardy fisher- 
men and excellent sailors. Myriads of 
junks, great and small, thronged her 
rivers and harbors, and were to be seen in 
all weathers upon her coasts. The mag- 
netic compass had been used on board her 
ships for centuries before it was known 
in Europe, and the skill of her ship- 
builders and carpenters has always been 
the admiration of foreign visitors. Yet, 
strange to say, until lately, none of her 
shipwrights have ever designed or built 
vessels that were capable of making long 
voyages into distant seas, nor did her 
most daring captains ever venture to 
launch out upon the great, wide ocean 
and attempt to weather the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

*By Lieut.-Col. G. J. Wolseley, 1861. 
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In a dull narrative of our last war 
with China, I read as follows :* «‘ With 
the” material at her disposal, China, 
if under a strong and enlightened gov- 
ernment, is capable of being made the 
greatest naval power in the world. What 
if, in some future time, a Peter the 
Great should arise in China? Such an 
event might change the whole face of the 
inhabited globe, and the coasts of Europe 
experience the miseries of barbarian in- 
roads, to which those of the Goths and 
Vandals by land were but as child’s 
play.” 

Since that was written a whole genera- 
tion has come and gone, yet China has 
shown but little signs of renewed life or 
of capacity for good government. The 
great rebellion, to which allusion has al- 
ready been made, then threatened to over- 
turn her ruling dynasty, had already 
destroyed some of her most fertile prov- 
inces, and had left many of her greatest 
cities inruins. Chiefly by the help of a 
brilliant English soldier—the late mem- 
orable Gen. Charles Gordon—that abom- 
inable uprising of the worst and most 
ignorant classes, was at last finally 
suppressed. This was followed by a 
spluttering attempt made towards re- 
form, but it soon fizzled out under the 
mulish conservatism of the educated, or, 
as they would be called elsewhere, the 
ruling classes. Many thousand stands 
of arms were purchased for the land forces, 
and great breech-loading guns were 
brought from Europe, to be mounted 
at several important points along China’s 
immense sea-board. But no important 
reforms were effected in their absurd 
military system or in its rotten and cor- 
rupt administration. 

Judging from all we have learned of their 
recent military proceedings, the Chinese 
army at the beginning of this war was, 
for all practical fighting purposes, as use- 
less as that which tried to bar our march 
to Peking, in 1860. 

When I visited Yeddo and the ports of 
Japan in the winter of 1860-61, the coun- 
try was ruled upon the most exclusive 
Japanese methods. The people were held 
in subjection by an hereditary nobility 
who ruled them with a rod of iron. They 
were then far behind China in all matters 
connected with sea power, for in order 
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to prevent any communication with for- 
eign places, all Japanese junks were, in 
accordance with the law, constructed with 
low, open sterns so that they dared not 
venture beyond a few miles from shore. 
Besides, whilst the Chinaman had always 
been a good sailor the Japanese never had 
been so. But there was then nothing ap- 
parent to the foreign traveler in Japan 
which foretold the serious changes in po- 
litical constitution and system of govern- 
ment which were impending. The great 
social and political revolution which 
brought about those changes was effected 
without any outside help or the pressure 
of foreign war. 

No one can be blind to the enormous 
strides in progress Japan has made, the 
immense reforms she has effected, and the 
powerful nation she has converted herself 
into during the last quarter of a century. 
It is a most amazing reformation and 
change from a condition of impotence into 
one of greatness and power. History 
tells us of no similar revolution in so 
short a period. Her rulers have had the 
wisdom to make their progress in mili- 
tary and naval power keep pace with 
their social reforms and ever-rising mer- 
cantile prosperity. The result is the cre- 
ation of a power in the eastern seas that 
must in future be always taken into con- 
sideration by western statesmen. 

Previous to this marvelous revolution, 


Japan was a more unknown country than 


China, Our contact with its authorities 
at the few ports where foreign ships were 
allowed to anchor and foreign merchants 
allowed to trade, had taught us some- 
thing of its curiously aristocratic insti- 
tutions, of its carefully regulated social 
system and despotic form of government. 
It was the earthly paradise of the privi- 
leged classes, but the governed were pros- 
perous, always merry, and seemed to be 
supremely happy. 

For the historian it is a point of inter- 
est to note, that whilst aristocratically 
governed Japan deliberately and peace- 
fully revolutionized its own constitution 
from top to bottom, converting itself into 
a powerful monarchy, very much upon 
English lines, the Chinese people pos- 
sessing no aristocracy, and amongst whom 
the hereditary principle is practically 
unknown, where no title or position in 
the State descends from father to son, 


whose ideas are essentially democratic, 
have been entirely unable to reform them- 
selves or even tosow theseeds that would 
in time bring forth a harvest of national 
strength. 

What is to be the outcome of this war? 
That is now the important question for 
all nations who have large commercial 
dealings with the far East; the terms 
upon which peace will be patched up are 
a matter of comparatively less conse- 
quence as long as our trading rights are 
in no way interfered with. Let us try to 
peer into the future beyond the termina- 
tion of hostilities, assuming the indem- 
nity to be paidand all Japan’s other claims 
upon China settled. Will China be able 
to revert to her old exclusiveness? Can 
she re-assume that military superiority 
of tone in dealing with foreign nations 
which has always been a prominent char- 
acteristic of her rulers, and would seem 
to be innate in every Chinaman? 

Our little wars with China undoubtedly 
shook the foundations of its government 
at the time, although we were a distant 
power little known to the bulk of the 
Chinese people, and consequently were 
a people about whom the emperor’s 
ministers could afford to lie freely. But 
the Japanese have not the reasons we had 
for showing consideration to the Peking 
government. ‘They will naturally strike 
it as hard as they can inthe most vulner- 
able spot they can get at. Unless during 
this winter China can organize a thor- 
oughly efficient army of about one hun- 
dred thousand men under English or 
other foreign officers, she ought, by June 
next, to be under the heel of her present 
invaders. 

We may, therefore, ask ourselves, will 
not the inevitable consequence of over- 
whelming defeat by a well-known neigh- 
boring State be the collapse of the present 
emperor's dynasty? And will not the 
downfall of the existing government be 
the prelude to a great revolution? That 
revolution may be the violent and appall- 
ing upheaval of all present institutions 
by an enraged, because a humbled and 
defeated people. But, in the interests of 
poor humanity, let us pray that it may 
be peacefully effected by the emperor and 
his ministers, as was the case in Japan 
when she adopted western methods. 

It is but reasonable to expect that there 
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must soon be some great changes in the 
government of China, and it will be a 
matter of deep interest to watch if she 
will honestly strive to work out her own 
salvation. Will she create for herself a 
thoroughly efficient army and navy of a 
size that will be in some recognized pro- 
portion to her immense population and 
wealth? Will she put down with a high 
hand that corruption in every phase of 
public life which has made her weak and 
the helpless prey of acomparatively small 
neighboring State? 

Are we justified in assuming that it 
would be in the interests of Japan and of 
some other nations to render China as 
weak as possible for the future, if not, 
indeed, to split her up into several inde- 
pendent states? A very strong China 
would doubtless be a new, and, to some, 
a startling factor in the great politics of 
Asia. Speculation upon these points 
opens out a vast vista of possible contin- 
gencies great in their bearing, not only 
upon Japan, but upon all European and 
American interests in Asia. 

It seems to me, as I write this, that 
the future of China depends much upon 
the character and ability of the young 


emperor, now only twenty-three years of 
age, but who has nominally ruled since 


1887. If, like the second sovereign of 
his house, he be a man of an original and 
independent mind, of broad views, and 
firm determination, he will call in the 
aid of foreigners to create an army and 
to command it until he has had time to 
educate a sufficient number of able China- 
men to replace them. At this moment 
we all know of Englishmen whose ser- 
vices would be worthy a prince’s ransom 
to China, and who, if trusted as General 
Gordon was, would soon provide the 
emperor with another ‘‘ Ever-Victorious 
Army,”’ and with a first-rate fleet. What 
China stands most in need of at this mo- 
ment is the help of another Gordon. 
When the great Tai-Ping rebellion seri- 
ously threatened the existence of Imperial 
rule, it was an Englishman who saved 
it, and it looks now as if China’s best 
chance lay in the employment of some 
countryman of General Gordon’s to save 
it in its present difficulties. I mention 
my own countrymen as the best suited 
for the present emergency because I be- 
lieve that no other nation has so great 
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an interest in preventing China from 
being broken up into several states. It 
is commonly said that some nations de- 
sire this disintegration of China, but if 
this be the case, England, at least, is not 
one of them. Most Englishmen who 
have studied the Chinese question wish 
to see China strong for English, if for no 
other reasons. 

What are the chances in favor of China 
becoming a great power in the world 
when this war comes to an end? She 
possesses—in my humble- opinion—every 
essential requisite for national greatness, 
though at this present moment she seems 
to lack the power to organize and prop- 
erly mould and direct the energy of her 
vast population. If Japan was able to 
reform herself within and without when 
under no pressure, why should not China 
do so now that the weakness of her po- 
litical constitution and the absurdity of 
her out of date national institutions have 
become evident to even the least educated 
of her glasses? 

Whatever may be the form of govern- 
ment evolved through her defeat, I think 
it may be assumed that she will, without 
loss of time, create a regular army upon 
European lines. I can see no limit to 
the size of the army she could raise, and 
according to my estimate of the fighting 
qualities of her men, I think it ought 
soon to be the first army in the world. 
Indeed, I can see no good reason why, in 
the next few generations, it should not, 
if properly led, turn out of Asia every 
European power now holding territory 
there. 

Few races could make better soldiers 
than the Chinese would if under British 
officers, and when once their army had 
been thoroughly trained according to 
European methods, I feel confident that 
a first-rate set of native regimental offi- 
cers would soon come into existence. 
But before this desirable end can be ac- 
complished, there must come about a 
complete change of feeling on the part of 
the people toward the men who have to 
fight their battles for them on land and 
sea. In Japan the soldier has in all ages 
headed the list in their scale of social 
precedence, and he has always been 
highly esteemed by all classes. But the 
reverse of this has been the case in 
China, where the soldier has long been, 
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and still is, at the foot of the social lad- 
der, and is, consequently, universally 
despised. This contempt with which the 
educated Chinaman has for generations 
viewed the soldier’s profession, has been 
of itself a complete bar to military effi- 
ciency. The father would not put into 
the army a son who, he thought, pos- 
sessed sufficient ability to command suc- 
cess in any other walk of life. Indeed, 
it was only what we may fairly call the 
rubbish of the nation who ever became 
officers in the Chinese army. The rank 
and file have for ages been drawn from 
the lowest, most idle, and most danger- 
ous classes in the empire. In the days 
when we, too, filled our ranks in a simi- 
lar fashion, our army had the advantage 
of being officered by men drawn from the 
landed gentry, who, to a large extent, 
leavened the mass. But in China there 
is no aristocracy to draw upon for offi- 
cers, a fact which has much to do with 
the want of all healthy military spirit, 
all feeling of personal honor, pride of 
race, or even pride in their calling 
amongst Chinese soldiers of all ranks. 
It is needless to add that no army so con- 
stituted could possess any practical fight- 
ing value. Men who belong to a con- 
temptible army or navy, and who know 
they are despised by their countrymen 
because they are soldiers or sailors, can 
have no pride in courageous deeds, can 
feel no shame in running away. They 
can possess none of that daring enthu- 
siasm which makes men face death for 
their country and in the cause of honor. 
The man who is despised for his calling 
soon léarns not only to despise it also, 
but to despise himself for following it. 
The Japanese soldier is a very small 
man, the standard of height in their army 
being only four feet eleven and a half 
inches. The Chinese are a taller, broader- 
shouldered, and stronger race. It is, how- 
ever, very commonly assumed that the 
Japanese are their superiors mentally, 
but I believe this to be a popular error. 
According to many admirable judges, an- 
cient Chinese art has been superior to 
that of Japan in allages. Philosophy and 
the sciences were formerly more cultivated 
and better understood in China than in 
Japan; but about two and a half centuries 
ago a great thick curtain of impenetrable 
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obstruction was let down, as it were, in 
front of the stage on which the drama of 
Chinese national progress was being 
played. The only forward step of any 
great importance made since then by 
China was the creation of a modern fleet, 
but with this exception, not only has all 
progress in learning been checked, but in 
all else that constitutes national strength, 
China is weaker now than she was when 
the present dynasty seized the throne. 

I believe the Chinese people to possess 
all the mental and physical qualities re- 
quired for national greatness. They love 
the land of their birth with a superstitious 
reverence; they believe in their own 
superiority, and despise all other races. 
They are fine men, endowed with great 
powers of endurance; industrious and 
thrifty, they have few wants and can live 
on little, and that little, poor food. Abso- 
lutely indifferent to death, they are fear- 
less and brave, and when well trained and 
well led make first-rate soldiers. I have 
seen them under fire, and found them cool 
and undismayed by danger. If they were 
provided with a small proportion of Eng- 
lish officers, and were organized as the 
Egyptian army has been by us since 1882, 
their army would soon be, according to 
my opinion, one of the finest. I recom- 
mend the employment of English officers 
in preference to those of other nations, 
because we scem to have greater aptitude 
for that sort of work among eastern races 
than gentlemerrof other nationalities, and 
we have had far greater experience at it. 

This hardy, clever race, whose numbers 
are to be counted in hundreds of millions, 
needs only the quickening, guiding, con- 
trolling hand and mind of a Napoleon to 
be converted into the greatest and most 
powerful nation that has ever dictated 
terms tothe world! Buta Napoleon does 
not always appear when wanted. Highly 
educated and civilized France, in 1870, 
was in sore need of a great leader, but 
could not find one, and as far as we know, 
China at this moment of trial does not 
possess one equal to the occasion. If 
this be so, she would do well to seek for 
another Charles Gordon to put her on her 
legs again and make her strong and re- 
spected, as Japan has become, from the 
possession not only of a fleet, but of an 
efficient army also. 











THE FALL OF 


LOUIS PHILIPPE. 


By EMILE OLLIVIER. 


ean 1815 to 1848 France was pre- 
occupied neither by the thought 
of reconquering the Rhine nor aveng- 
ing Waterloo. Doubtless, the assertion 
that the Rhine is our natural frontier 
is to be found in the writings of cer- 
tain historians, geographers, and poets, 
an assertion, moreover, which is, be- 
yond dispute, true. But no act indi- 
cating our intention of retaking 
the Rhenish provinces can 
be charged to the govern- 
ment. The only trace 
of territorial ambition 
exhibited: by our 
ministers was in 
connection with 
Belgium, already 
French in sympa- 
thy and aspira- 
tion. Tallevrand, 
it is true, without 
formal instruc- 
tions and to secure 
for a new régime a 
little popularity, 
sought to obtain some 
scraps of territory; a 
few unimportant cities, 
constituting what was 
called the «‘ petite frontiére'’— 
Philippeville and Marienbourg; 
even the name of Luxembourg 
was mentioned. This overture 
was kept a profound secret, and 
got no further than a close conversation. 
Every little while some enthusiastic 
patriot worked himself into a frenzy 
against England, always ready to oppose 
the interests of France; but no one, even 
in moments of the greatest excitement, 
dreamed of avenging Waterloo by the 
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invasion of En gland, and we are always 
amused at the panic of our neighbors, 
and ask ourselves how so sensible a 
nation can, on occasion, lose its head. 

If, since 1815, our effort had been to 
enlarge our territory and recapture the 
Rhine, if we had endeavored to reclaim 
our mutilated frontiers with the same 
energy with which we espoused the 
cause of Poland, Italy, Greece, 
Spain, Belgium, Egypt, and 

Germany ; if our policy 
had been one of revenge, 

as was that of Ger- 

many in the con- 
quest of Lorraine 
and Alsace, our 
national greatness 
would long ago 
have been recon- 
stituted, and we 
should not have 
been unexpectedly 
surprised by the 
theft of any of our 
provinces. 

France repeated, after 

1830, her watchword of 

1792: ‘‘Fraternity and 

goodwill to all!’ She an- 

nounced it again to Europe in 
1848. 

‘‘ The patriotism of a French- 
man,’’ said Heinrich Heine, 
‘consists in this : that his heart 
embraces in its love not only his neighbors, 
not only France, but the whole civilized 
world ; but the patriotism of a German 
contracts the heart as leather shrinks 
under the influence of cold until he 
ceases to be a citizen of the world, a 
European, and becomes simply a Ger- 
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was verified 
A atter 1848. 

<=> -Subsequent- 

ly, Otto von 

Bismarck, in 

an eloquent speech to the Frankfort As- 

sembly, of which body he took so great 

an advantage later, openly formulated the 

principle of greed which the German na- 

tion opposed to the chivalric idea of 

France: ‘The only sound foundation for 

a great State’’—and he thus told us what 

really distinguished a great State from a 

small one—*‘is political egotism, not ro- 

mantic sentiment ; and it is not fitting for 

such a State to do battle for a cause which 
is not vital to its own interests.”’ 

In accordance with this oracle, interna- 
tional egotism has become the only moral 
law of German political history, and to 
such an extent even that any other po- 
litical idea on the part of others is 
ignored. ‘What great power,’”’ asks 
Sybel, ‘permits itself to decide by other 
motives than those of self-interest?’’ I 
answer, France. 

After King Lear had withdrawn his 
favor from Cordelia, and she had been 
stripped of all her worlaly goods and for- 
tune, her betrothed, the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, abandoned her, but the King of 
France came to her with these words: 
Beautiful Cordelia, poverty has made 
thee the richer in mine eyes, abandon- 
ment, more precious. Indistress, I love 
thee more. Since thou art despised, ac- 
cept my service and deign to become 
our queen and the mistress of our beau- 
tiful France !* 

Such is France. She also has loved 
Cordelia,—that is to say, every enslaved, 
every unhappy, every oppressed nation, 

-and, for their very misery’s sake, dis- 
daining the splendor of rich alliances, 
she has made their cause her own. 

But. misfortune has overwhelmed the 
good people of France. Cordelia has 
found the bed of defeat and sorrow too 
hard, and has said to her devoted lover : 
Suffer alone, I am going where there is 





rejoicing, tobe 3 
crowned with 
the wreath of 
victory! So 
pity her, and 
do not despise 
us because we 
thought her beautiful when we found her 
in tears ! 


THIERS. 


* * * 

In 1847 King Louis Philippe said, 

‘«« There will be no reform ; I do not wish 
it. Ifthe deputies vote it, the peers will 
veto it, and even if the peers should 
favor it, my veto still remains. Reassure 
yourself, young man,’’ he said to Morny, 
who was frightened at this obstinacy, 
‘«France is a country which is governed 
by functionaries.’’ He said at another 
time to representatives of certain north- 
ern courts, who brought letters of condo- 
lence on the occasion of the death of 
Madame Adélaide : ‘Tell your masters 
not to worry about popular assemblies, 
but to manage them asI do. Just look at 
the fuss they are making now! They 
insist upon my dismissing Guizot; I 
shall not do it! Can I give them a better 
proof of my power?"’ 

The ministers were not less confident 
than the king. They feared the opposi- 
tion so little that, in the speech from the 
throne, they provoked it by denouncing 
its «*senseless and fatal aspirations." 
«If the opposition persists in its course,”’ 
said Duchatel to de Tocqueville, «we shall 
end by seeing barricades in the streets ; 
but this has been foreseen for a long time, 
and if the government was animated by 
the evil passions attributed to it, it would 
desire this struggle, instead of fearing it, 
so certain are we of victory.’’ In the lob- 
bies, Marshal Bugeaud was saying to 
every one: ‘‘Ah, gentlemen of the Lib- 
eral party, you want a battle! Well, fire 
the first shot, and we will give you a good 
lesson !"’ 

After its repulses in Parliament, the 
oppositior had inaugurated a campaign 
of reformist banquets at the Chateau 
Rouge, intending thus to force the hand 
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Sunday ban- 
, quet in the 


rondissement, 
a popular 
quarter, was to give the signal for a new 
and vigorous agitation. The minister 
announced his intention of forbidding it. 
Lamartine had never taken part in these 
reformist banquets; the only one at 
which he was present being that of Ma- 
con, given in honor of the Girondists. 
On that occasion he asserted that it was 
better to bend governments than to break 
them, and that he did not wish to 
‘‘merely express an opinion and yet be- 
long to no faction ;’’ but he nevertheless 
gave utterance to an opinion which was 
not displeasing to the faction. His warn- 
ings were very much like threats: «Take 
care that you do not see after the revolu- 
tion of liberty and the counter-revolution 
of glory, the revolution of contempt!’’ It 
was in this tone that he publicly opposed 
the decision of the government to sup- 
press the banquet in the Twelfth Arron- 
dissement. He was indignant that the 
police should dare to muzzle the mouth 
of the country. ‘‘Remember,"’ he said, 
‘‘that the revolution of ’89 was the as- 
sertion on the part of an outraged people 
of its right to freedom of speech and 
public reunion.”’ 

Though Thiers did not show himself at 
any of these banquets, he was the soul of 
the movement; he had advised it and he 
directed it. He did not preside at the im- 
portant reunions, but he was near at 
hand, hearing and seeing everything, ap- 
proving by a nod of the head or a gesture 
the most radical utterances. The times 
had changed since Madame Adélaide 
wrote to Talleyrand, «how much the 
king appreciated and was pleased with 
this excellent little man’s devotion.” 

Falloux, carried away by his enthu- 
siasm, said to Thiers: ‘This looks like 
the eve of a revolution.”” ‘A revolu- 
tion,’ replied Thiers, shrugging his 
shoulders. «(A revolution! It is easy 
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to see that 
you do not 
know either 
the govern- 
ment or its 
strength. I 
know that it 
is ten times stronger than any possible 
opposition. With a few thousand men 
under my friend, Marshal Bugeaud, I will 
answer for everything. My dear Monsieur 
de Falloux, pardon me for speaking witb 
a frankness which cannot possibly wound 
you ; the restoration came to an end (in 
the abdication of Charles x.) through 
stupidity, but I can guarantee that we 
shall not perish by our folly. The Na- 
tional Guard will give Guizot a good les- 
son. The king is quick-witted; he will 
listen to reason and yield in time.’’ 
Thiers did not deceive himself. The 
country was discontented with the home 
policy, and still more with the foreign 
one; was irritated by the attempted rec- 
onciliation with Metternich ; wounded by 
the defeat of electoral and parliamentary 
reforms, and annoyed by Guizot’s ora- 
torical arrogance. It despised a Cham- 
ber, the outcome of corruption, in which 
it had no recognition, and recent scandals 
had revolted it ; but, almost unanimously 
devoted to constitutional methods, it was 
far from desiring a revolution. At that 
time I was intimate with Ledru-Rollin 
and his friends. There was not one 
among them whom I had not heard many 
times assert ‘‘that there was nothing to 
strive for and no hope for a republic while 
Louis Philippe was alive.’’ The Bona- 
partist feeling, notwithstanding its in- 
tensity among the people, could not 
make itself felt as an effective factor. 
The effect produced by the first ener- 
getic measures proved that both the con- 
fidence of the king and his ministers and 
the conjecture of Thiers were justified. 
The deputies of the opposition upheld 
the banquet (13th and 19th February), 
and decided to attend in a body. But 
they changed the place of meeting from 
the popular quarter to an almost deserted 
corner of the Champs Elysées, raised the 
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— and, at the 
suggestion 
of Garnier- 

Pagés, refused admission to Ledru-Rol- 
lin, the radical. Frightened at their own 
audacity, however, they treated with the 
ministry, and it was agreed that the 
banquet should not be prohibited, but 
that a commissioner of police should ap- 
pear at an appointed hour and enjoin the 
deputies to retire ; at this juncture it was 
arranged that Odillon Barrot should re- 
ply in a brief speech, and promise that 
the meeting would break up, declaring 
that he only yielded to force. The ques- 
tion was then to be submitted to the 
courts. 

This understanding was no sooner ar- 
rived at than it was violated. It was an- 
nounced in the National (20th February) 
that a grand procession, in which the Na- 
tional Guards, unarmed, would escort the 
deputies from the Place de la Madeleine 
to the hall where the banquet was to 
be held. An immense attendance was 
anticipated ; the people of the provinces 
announced their intention to be on hand. 
The compromise previously agreed upon 
was forgotten. The minister withdrew 
his promise and notified the prefect of 
police in a public letter to oppose the 
banquet and the procession (20th Febru- 
ary). The opposition met at the house of 
Odillon Barrot. Berryer offered a protest, 
but no conclusion was reached. Thiers 
no longer remained aloof as in the pre- 
ceding reunions ; as soon as the question 
of yielding arose, he came forward, spoke, 
and advised moderation : «‘they would be 
crushed did they attempt so foolhardy a 
struggle.’’ Lamartine, true to his mar- 
tial instincts, protested against this sen- 
sible advice: ««We are placed by the 
provocation of the government between 
disgrace and danger. Let us brave dan- 
ger rather than face disgrace. Let us 
cease deliberating and act!’’ The ma- 
jority preferred the sacrifice of their pop- 
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ularity to the 
risksof a civil 
war. ‘Very 
well,” cried 
Lamartine, 
“T shall go 
alone, even 
though I am only followed by my shad- 
ow!’’ Senseless words! The government 
was too strong to fear either Lamartine or 
his shadow. 

Material victory would, however, have 
averted the crisis, had repression been 
followed by a reform as liberal as the 
repression had been vigorous. To con- 
cede before suppression, or to suppress 
without concession, were equally dis- 
astrous. Louis Philippe knew neither 
how to resist nor concede, but only how 
to commit political suicide. The news 
that the deputies would not hold the 
banquet overwhelmed him with joy. 
Salvandy coming to see him, was greeted 
by these words: ‘‘ Yesterday you told 
me we were walking over a volcano! 
They have given up the banquet, my 
friend; yes, they have given it up! I 
told you that all this would end in 
smoke.’’ ‘I was not mistaken, how- 
ever,’’ replied the minister. ‘+All they 
need for a revolution is a Duc d’Or- 
léans!’’ This flattered the king’s self- 
love, and turning to the queen, he said: 
«You hear Salvandy? He says they 
have no Duc d’Orléans. He is right; 
that is why they surrender.’’ To an- 
other of his ministers, Jayr, he expressed 
his satisfaction at the manner in which 
his trusty ministers had managed the 
affair, ‘and to think,’ he said, ‘that 
so many of our friends counseled us to 
yield!”’ 

This feeling of complete security was 
but fleeting, and Louis Philippe soon fells 
into a condition of panic. So sudden a 
collapse of will and courage was never 
witnessed before. © 

What had happened? A large portion 
of the National Guard had cried, « Long 
live reform! Down with Guizot!”’ It has 
since been said this was the sentiment of 
the entire guard. This is incorrect. In 
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my legion (la 
Rue Tait- 
bout), I was 
rebuked for 
uttering this 
cry, and was 
obliged to 
quit the ranks. An energetic military 
leader would have crushed this bourgeois 
uprising in a few hours without any seri- 
ous bloodshed, and the whole movement 
would have collapsed. 

You shall perish, said the witches to 
Macbeth, when Birnam’s woods shall 
come to Dunsinane. Macbeth, when he 
perceived Malcolm’s soldiers advancing 
toward him bearing pine-trees, believed 
that the prophecy was about to be ful- 
filled. Evidently some wicked genie had 
whispered to Louis Philippe: ‘« You shall 
perish when your National Guard turns 
against you!’’ He thought they had 


abandoned him, and bewildered, he hesi- 
tated, like one who has lost both heart 


and head: 

The queen and the Duc de Montpen- 
sier, bewildered by the rumors and coun- 
sels which overwhelm one in times of 
peril, lost their presence of mind and 
completed the dejection of the old mon- 
arch. The queen, entering the king’s 
cabinet, where he was in consultation 
with Duchatel, minister of the interior, 
said: «Monsieur Duchatel, we all know 
M. Guizot’s devotion to the king and 
France. If he consults their good he 
will not remain another moment in 
power.”’ 

Guizot, warned by his colleague, has- 
tened to the Tuileries. The king laid 
bare the situation, dwelt upon its grav- 
ity, talked a great deal about his desire 
to keep the ministry intact, of the regret 
he experienced at being obliged to dis- 
miss them, and added, he would prefer 
to abdicate. « You cannot say that, mon 
ami,’’ said the queen, ‘‘you owe a duty 
to France; you do not belong to your- 
self!’ «That is true,’”’ replied the king, 
“IT am much more unhappy than my 
ministers, for I cannot tender my resig- 
nation.’’ Guizot had listened in silence; 


at last he 
spoke. He 
earnestly de- 
clared «that 
the cabinet 
was ready to 
defend the 
king and the conservative policy to the 
bitter end, or to accept without a mur- 
mur the king’s decision to summon 
new advisers. -On the other hand, the 
moment it was known that the king 
hesitated, that moment the cabinet would 
lose all moral prestige, and would be im- 
potent to accomplish its task.’? The 
king, on hearing these words, spoke 
plainly: «It is with bitter regret,’’ he 
said, ‘that I separate myself from you; 
but the necessity and welfare of the 
monarchy demands the sacrifice, and I 
yield.’”” The Duc de Montpensier echoed 
the king’s sentiments. The king an- 
nounced that he would summon Monsieur 
Molé, and said farewell to his ministers, 
embracing them with tears. 

Guizot returned to the Chamber, and 
without any previous deliberation with 
his colleagues, mounted the tribune, 
“his head thrown back, as though he 
was afraid of being thought to lower it,”’ 
and announced his resignation. At first 
alarmed, the majority soon became fu- 
rious at being thus abandoned. In the 
midst of the jeers of the opposition, mur- 
murs of indignation were heard. ‘This 
is an outrage! An act of cowardice! 
We have been betrayed! Let us go to 
the king!’’ ««He has been intimidated !”’ 
cried Thiers. 

Guizot’s dismissal implied the aban- 
donment of the policy of repression. 
Yet the government could not make up 
its mind to concession. Instead of sum- 
moning men who were still popular, an 
effort was made to patch matters up. 
From that moment they were pursued by 
the jeering reproach of ‘‘Too late!’ 
Molé never got any further than the 
green room; Thiers crossed the stage 
like an affrighted shadow, and disap- 
peared. Odillon Barrot collapsed like a 
pricked balloon. 
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For an in- 
stant, how- 
ever, the min- 
istry seemed 

Fe to take cour- 


age, and con- 
fided the com- 
mand of the treops to Marshal Bugeaud, 
but the next moment they tied his hands. 
‘«‘T havea horror of civil war,’’ said the 
king, ‘‘ you must avoid bloodshed, by no 
matter what means.’’ 

What was this but the signal for every 
one to look out for himself? Who would 
devote themselves to a man who absolved 
them from all obligations? No civil war 
meant : ‘*Do not compromise yourselves! 
Generals, give no orders! Prepare the 
traveling carriage of his majesty!’’ No 
civil war! No bloodshed, why that was 
abdication! Emile de Girardin, pale, 
agitated, came to demand it. «The ab- 
dication of the king, or that of the mon- 
archy,’’ he said. At certain crises the 
abdication of the king means that of the 
monarchy. The queen, not realizing that 
it was simply the confession of an ac- 
complished fact, and that since the day 
of Guizot’s resignation there had been 
no monarchy, rebelled. Montpensier be- 
came impatient, and nudged his father’s 
arm in away not altogether respectful, 
to make him sign more quickly. 

‘“‘I have always written slowly,” de- 
clared the king, ‘and this is not the 
moment for me to change my Labit.”’ 

The abdication signed, the queen, un- 
just in her despair, rose like a specter, 
and turning to the Duchesse d’Orléans, 
said : «Helen, now you should be satis- 
fied."” «« Ah! my mother,”’ cried the poor 
woman, in despairing accents. ‘‘What 
are you saying? You do not mean what 
you say!"’ It was natural that the last 
hope should center on the Duchesse 
d'Orléans, They flattered themselves 
that she would profit by the undimin- 
ished popularity of her brilliant husband. 
The king himself designated her, as she 
prepared to follow him, saying: «Re- 
main, Helen!’’ With these words, Louis 
Philippe directed his steps across the ter- 
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races of the 
Tuileries, to 
where the 
court carri- 
ages were 
in waiting, 
murmuring: 
‘« Like Charles x.! like Charles x.!”’ 

Nemours, noble and devoted, renounced 
his claim in her favor. Dupin hurried 
the duchesse, thus designated as.Regent in 
contempt of the law, on this day of ille- 
gality, to the Chamber. The crowd was 
already there, but he upon whom they 
had counted most was no longer present. 
Thiers had shown himself for a moment, 
then had disappeared, waving his hat in 
the air, and crying: ‘‘The tide is rising, 
rising, rising !’’ He reached his home 
by long detours, gesticulating, sobbing, 
and still uttering incoherent words. 

If an emotion, ‘almost equivalent to 
heroism,” if a sweet imposing dignity 
of presence could disarm a crowd, the 
Duchesse d’ Orléans would have been pro- 
claimed Regent. Odillon Barrot and 
Ledru-Rollin had spoken to no purpose 
amid disorder and interruptions. Then 
Lamartine arose.” 

««T share as deeply as any among you,”’ 
he began, «the double feeling, which a 
moment ago moved this assembly at the 
sight of one of the most touching spec- 
tacles which history has ever afforded : 
that of an august princess defending her- 
self and her innocent son, and coming 
from a deserted palace to throw herself 
in the midst of the people’s representa- 
tives!’? These words raised a tempest. 
‘«We did not hear you, repeat, repeat !”’ 
was heard on every side. Angry mur- 
murs burst forth from the radical seats ; 
an old man with a long, white beard, and 
an unsheathed sword in his hand, stood 
at the foot of the tribune and fixed astern 
and menacing glance upon the orator. 
A hoarse murmur was heard without. 
«But, gentlemen,’’ resumed the speaker, 
“if I share the emotion inspired by this 
touching spectacle of one of the greatest 
of human catastrophes ; if I share the re- 
spect which animates you all, I have not 
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he estly shared 

your respect 

for this glori- 

ous people, 

which has 

fought for 

three days to overthrow a perfidious gov- 

ernment and to reéstablish on a basis 

henceforth indestructible, the empire of 

order and of liberty! I demand, then, 

that we instantly constitute, in the name 

of the public safety, in the name of the 

blood which has flowed, and of the people, 

who may well be exhausted by the glori- 

ous work of the last three days, I demand 

that we constitute a provisional govern- 

ment!’’ ‘It was time!’’ cried the old 

man, whose fierce countenance softened 

somewhat, as he returned his sword to its 
scabbard. 

Since then Lamartine has said « that 

if he had extended the protection of his 
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words to the princess and her son the 
Chamber, moved by the tears and broken 
words of the duchess, would have re- 
sponded enthusiastically to his appeal, 
the vacillating people and the faith- 
ful troops would have hailed the widow 
and her child, and the regency would 


have been accepted. But convinced that 
only a republic could save France from 
anarchy, a foreign war, pillage, the guil- 
lotine, the dissolution of society, and in- 
vasion, he felt he had not the right to 
satisfy the inclinations of his heart at the 
expense of his country, or to risk the 
loss of thousands of lives to play for a 
moment a fine rdle in the drama of a sen- 
timental and effeminate policy.” 

He was to be censured, however, if, 
wielding such power, he did not exercise 
it. It is inexcusable to expose one’s 
country to demoralization, to the hazards 
of a revolution, while there still remains 
any chance of a legal settlement. Be- 
sides, in the regency of the Duchesse 
d'Orléans there was not only the hope 
but the certainty of great liberal parlia- 
mentary reforms. The formidabie perils 
to which Lamartine referred were not-to 


be averted by 
the weak and 
unconstitu- 
tional gov- 
ernment set 
up at the Hé- 
tel de Ville. 
These perils did not exist prior to the 
24th of February, and they did not be- 
come a source of fear until after the rev- 
olution itself had unchained the forces 
of anarchy. 

Lamartine was boastful. At the mo- 
ment of the duchess’s appearance in the 
Chamber of Deputies, it was no longer in 
any one’s power to deceive the people. 
If not Lamartine, then some other would 
have pronounced the fatal word. At the 
outset the revolution could easily have 
been averted, now it had become irresist 
ible. The god of eloquence himself could 
not have won the howling mob which in- 
vaded the Chamber to allegiance to the 
Duchesse d’Orléans. The white-bearded 
old man at the foot of the tribune, or one 
of his companions, would have resisted 
any merely chivalrous policy. Lamar- 
tine’s moral authority once destroyed, no 
one could have prevented the red flag 
from rising from the gutter and floating 
on the public buildings. This fact ab- 
solves him. 

The provisional government was es- 
tablished on the spot. A list was passed 
to Crémieux first. ‘Read!’’ they cried. 
‘TI cannot,”’ he replied, «« my name is not 
there.’” Another was passed to Lamar- 
tine, with the cry: “Read!” «I can- 
not,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ my name is on it.” 

That evening the king and queen, in 
two coupés, and a cabriolet of the royal 
household, left the city by the St. Cloud 
road ; the Duchesse d'Orléans, after he- 
roically struggling to the end against 
despair, had taken refuge in the In- 
valides; the new government installed 
in the Hétel de Ville, proclaimed the re- 
public, subject to the ratification of a 
National Assembly which was convened 
at once, and instituted universal and un- 
conditional suffrage. 
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A THREE-STRANDED YARN. 


THE WRECK OF THE LADY EMMA. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


V. 


THE HIDDEN LIFE OF 
THE SHIP. 


DEVOTED the afternoon 

of the first day of my re- 
covery from sickness to a jour- 
nal which I meant should serve 
as a letter both for my father 
and Mr. Moore, to be transmit- 
ted home in sheets as the op- 
portunity occurred. My old 
nurse told me that her hus- 
band had written to my father 
whilst in the Channel, and had 
sent the letter ashore at Ply- 
mouth by a smack, so at home 
they would have news of me 
down to two days before. 

I was so much interested in 
the little incident of the tainted 
meat I have told you of that I 
asked Captain Burke this day 
to let me taste a specimen of 
the beef sailors were fed on. 

He laughed and said: 

‘Miss, your teeth are too little and 
white for such beef as that.’’ 

«“Tll try a cut, too, with your leave, 
captain,’’ said Mr. Owen. 

The captain grinned at his wife, but 
complied nevertheless, and when we sat 
down to supper the steward placed a cube 
of forecastle beef before us There were 
plenty of good things on the table; my 
father had half filled the lazaretto, or 
afterhold, with delicacies, and we carried 
an abundance of live stock ; everything in 
that way, perhaps, but a cow, for which 
no room could be made; but the steam of 
the sailors’ beef filled the atmosphere, 
the smells of all the other dishes yielded 
to it. And yet it was good meat of its sort. 

Mrs. Burke wrinkled her nose and said, 

Miss Marie, please do not touch it.’’ 

‘Captain Burke, I will taste a piece,” 
said I. 

‘“ And I will thank you for a slice, cap- 
tain,’ said Mr. Owen. 


Drawn by F. Lix. 


SEARCHING THE SHIP. 


The captain made a great business of 
sharpening a carving-knife, all the while 
glancing from me to his wife with a 
laughing eye. The stuff yielded to the 
sharp blade in a curled shaving; it was 
like cutting a block of wood, that part, 
I mean, where a ‘‘ heart ”’ is. 

«Don’t put it near your lips, my dear,’ 
cried Mrs. Burke. 

I tasted a morsel ; the steward watched 
me with an ill-concealed grin; the meat, 
if meat it could be called, was hard as 
leather, salt as the brine over the side, 
of a texture and hue no more resembling 
corned beef, such as we know the thing 
on shore, than a whelk is like a turtle. 

Mr. Owen chewed and chewed. ‘« This 
is what the sailors make snuff-boxes and 
models of ships of,’’ said he. 

‘‘Is this as good as can be got?’ I 
asked. 

‘“‘As good as the best,’’ said the cap- 
tain, looking at it earnestly. 
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«« You'll have plenty totalk about when 
you get home,’’ said my old nurse. 

«It is strange that science doesn’t pro- 
vide the seamen with food to eat,’’ said 
Mr. Owen, helping himself eagerly toa 
slice of ham. ‘I believe I shall give the 
subject my attention when I get back.”’ 

‘«« Science doesn’t think of sailors, only 
of ships,’’ said Captain Burke. ‘If I had 
my way, my crew should have a fresh 
mess every day. But you can’t go to sea 
all live stock.”’ 

Thus we chatted. I listened with inter- 
est and asked questions. It was a new 
lifeto me. Little did I then imagine how 
fearfully and tragically deep I was to read 
into the darkest secrets of it. 

During a few days, which carried us to 
the Madeira latitudes, the weather con- 
tinued gloriously fine. A quiet, north- 
westerly wind blew throughout ; the ship 
leaned gently away from the breeze and 
rippled through the blue swell dreamily ; 
all was so quiet aloft, all went so peace- 
fully on.deck. 
an hour at a time, viewing the passage of 
the foam-stars, and flower-shaped bells, 
and wreaths of froth sliding aft into a 
white line on either hand the oil-smooth 
scope ‘of wake. I’d watch with admira- 
tion the flight of the flying fish, glancing 
from the ship’s side like arrows of light 
discharged through her metal sheathing; 
I'd driik in the large and liberal sweet- 
ness of the wind and stand in the sun, 
that its light might sink through and 
through me. 

In those few days Mr. Owen assured 
me the ocean had already done me much 
good. 

‘«But you are bound to profit,’’ he said, 
as we walked the deck together, «‘ because 
you have not come too late to this physic 
of climates. People are sent to sea with 
one lung gone, and the other going, and 
their friends wonder they should die, and 
talk of a voyage to sea as of no use where 
there is organic mischief. You are here 
in good time, Miss Otway ; be that reflec- 
tion your comfort.”’ 

Then there came a change of weather : 
a few days of wet gale; green seas ridging 
into cliffs upon the bow, and all the dis- 
comfort of a long pitching and tossing 
bout. But I suffered no longer from sick- 
ness ; I ate and slept well and spent all 
the time in the cabin, reading, working, 


I'd hang over the side for. 
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chatting with Mrs. Burke or her husband, 
or Mr. Owen. 

Captain Burke amused me in these early 
days by explaining how he worked out his 
sights. He gave mea very good idea of 
the art of navigation; he and his wife 
shared a pleasant cabin confronting mine. 
It was a little parlor in its way, as well as 
a bedroom, cheerful with oil paintings of 
ships, a small collection of china and 
other matters, all carefully cleated and 
otherwise secured. Among the pictures 
was a cutting in black paper mounted 
upon white of myself, when a child in my 
nurse’s arms, the lineaments defined by 
streaks of bronze. Captain Burke told 
me that his wife valued that little me- 
morial above everything in the cabin, 
including himself and all that they owned 
ashore. 

He showed me his chronometers and ex- 
plained their use ; placed charts before me, 
and talked of the places we were to visit, 
and promised that I should be able to take 
sights and work out the latitude and 
longitude before we returned home. 

He said this at the dinner-table, during 
one of those days of wet, foul weather. 

‘«Miss Otway,’’ he added, addressing 
Mr. Owen, ‘‘ is just doing what every one 
should do who goes a voyage, whether for 
entertainment or on business ; she’s tak- 
ing an intelligent interest in whatever’s 
passing. If everybody who went to sea 
did that, the case of Jack would be under- 
stood, and you’d hear no more of young 
ladies being astonished on discovering 
that sailors look exactly like men.”’ 

«‘T never could make neither head nor 
tail myself,’’ said Mrs. Burke, ‘‘of my 
husband’s method of finding out where 
the ship is.”’ 

«“No voyage can ever be dull,’’ ex- 
claimed Mr. Owen, ‘that’s sensibly lived 
into. Yet every voyage is found dull.’’ 

«« There’s too much water,’’ said Mrs. 
Burke, ‘‘and not enough things to look 
at. But dull days have long legs, Miss 
Marie. Time soon passes,’’ said she, with 
a cheery look. ‘The top’s never spin- 
ning so fast as when it is asleep.”’ 

‘«« There’s plenty to look at,” said I. «1 
don’t like weather that keeps you under 
deck, but it can’t be always so.”’ 

«Scarce once in a white moon, and 
never even ‘hat for sailors,’’ said the 
captain. 
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«« What,”’ asked Mr. Owen, “do you 
consider the great sights of the sea?”’ 

«Captain Burke shut his eyes and 
scratched the back of his head, then look- 
ing full at me, he said : 

‘“What do you think of a ship in full 
sail, becalmed in the heat of the fan- 
shaped reflection of the moon, Miss Ot- 
way? Or would you prefer a whale as 
big as abrig leaping half out of water, 
with a killer at its throat? Or what d’ye 
say to a quadrille of waterspouts, the 
white satin shoes on their feet gleaming 
as they slide, and the black feathers in 
their hair nodding stately among the 
clouds brilliant with electric gems?”’ 

“How?” inquired Mr. Owen, smooth- 
ing his bald head. 

‘But at sea the less you find to talk 
about the better,’ exclaimed Captain 
Burke. ‘I'd like my ship’s log-book to 
be as dull asa parson’s tale. Trifles on 
the ocean become serious in a moment ; a 
slight deviation from dullness will start a 
tragedy. Give us no excitements.”’ 


The conversation was ended by his 
going on deck to send the mate down 
to dinner. 

The miserable weather came to an end, 


and then we took the northeast trades 
and swept down the Atlantic under wide 
spaces of canvas, which for many feet 
overhung the ship’s weather side, and she 
rushed onwards with the salt smoke blow- 
ing from her bows and that swallow of 
the deep, the stormy petrel, freckling in 
its swarm the wide hollows betwixt the 
quartering ridges. For five days we 
sighted nothing, though Captain Burke 
promised that the first homeward-bound 
ship he met with willing to back her top- 
sail should receive my letter. 

Once during these mornings on coming 
on deck after breakfast, I found the ship 
steadily washing through the seas with 
easy, bowing motions, leaving a league- 
long line of white behind her. We were 
in hot weather now; an awning sheltered 
the quarter-deck and comfortable chairs 
were under it. 

It was the improving health in me that 
gave me the spirit I had; I did not want 
to sit ; the life of the sea seemed to sweep 
into my being ina holiday dance of heart. 
Now that I could feel without the suffer- 
ing that had before prostrated me, the 
whole vitality of the ship coming out of 
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the gallant flying fabric of her into the 
very poise of my form, with a sense as of 
waltzing in each compelled motion of the 
figure, I found an enjoyment in her buoy- 
ant movements, and in the rolling meas- 
ures of the surge, beyond anything my 
poor health had suffered me to know in 
the ball-room, beyond all delight fine 
music had given me. 

When we came on deck, Mrs. Burke 
stood a little while with her hand on my 
arm, whilst I looked aloft and around ; 
our gaze met ; she laughed in the fullness 
of someinstant emotion of pleasure, and 
cried : 

‘* Qh, dear Miss Marie, I wish Sir Mor- 
timer could see the light that is in your 
eyes at this minute.”’ 

«I wonder,”’ said I, «if Dr. Bradshaw 
and the others foresaw that I should en- 
joy this voyage?”’ 

« Are you enjoying it?’’ she exclaimed. 

‘‘Tam constantly pining for home,’’ I 
answered, ‘‘ and longing—and longing to 
see father and Archie. And yet, some- 
how, this splendid sunshine and wonder- 
ful scene of sea, this delicious feeling of 
being borne through the air, makes me so 
glad and light-hearted that I believe the 
strong tonic of the wind has affected my 
head.”’ 

‘‘No more than it has mine,’’ she ex- 
claimed. 

“It is like drinking wine in sorrow,” 
said I; ««the mind seems merry with it 
and the eyes sparkle, but the heart is sad 
all the same, and will speak presently.”’ 

««T’ll tell Mr. Owen how you talk,”’ said 
she. ‘ You’re not fair to the remedy.”’ 

‘«T don’t want to sit,’’ said I. «« Let me 
look at the ship this fine morning. I 
should like to take a peep at the sailors’ 
parlor. And suppose we go right into 
the bows there and watch the glorious 
white foam.’’ 

Captain Burke was in his cabin; the 
surly mate had charge of the ship, so Mr. 
Owen accompanied us. There was little 
to see, however; we went to the galley 
and looked in, and here we found the 
ship’s cook making a pie for the cabin. 
He was the fat-armed, dough-faced man 
who had stared at us with imbecile curi- 
osity when we came on board. It wasa 
queer little kitchen, not many times 
larger than a sentry-box. Mrs. Burke 
asked the man if the oven baked well. 

“ 
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«Too well, mum,’’ he answered, turn- 
ing his face with an expression of dull 
surprise at sight of us standing in the 
galley doorway. ‘He's for burning up. 
He vants too much vatching.”’ 

«« How do you like being ship’s cook ?’’ 
said Mr. Owen. 

‘«¢ Almost as much, I dessay, as you likes 
being ship’s doctor,’’ he answered. 

Mr. Owen looked deaf on a sudden, and 
stepping back found something to inter- 
est him aloft. 

«What pie is that? ’’ asked Mrs. Burke, 
who had been casting her eye over the 
little interior with its equipment ofshelves, 
crockery, oven, coppers, and the like, with 
the critical gaze of an exacting house- 
keeper. 

As she asked the question the ship 
leaned sharply upon a sea; the cook 
staggered with a wild flourish of the 
knife he was trimming the pie-crust 
with ; the pie slipped and fell with a 
crash, breaking in haives, and out rolled 
a dish full of preserved gooseberries. 

‘‘You can see vot it is for yourself, 
mum,’’ said the cook, lancing his knife 
at the mess on the deck with a force which 
drove the blade quivering into the hard 
plank. ‘Who'd be a blooming ship’s 
cook? This is the sort of life it is!’’ and 
heedless of our presence, he began to 
swear, and then roared out for Bill, or 
some such name, meaning, I suppose, 
his mate, that_the fellow might come and 
swab up the gooseberry puddle. 

We walked on to the forecastle. 

‘That cook’s a very insolent fellow,”’ 
said Mr. Owen. ‘I hope he will give 
me the pleasure of prescribing for him.’’ 

‘« All sea-cooks are ill-tempered,’’ said 
Mrs. Burke. ‘ They live in little boxes 
like that, and are obliged, for want of 
room, to stand close to furnaces all day 
long, and their livers swell. But their 
trials are many. I have heard of a sea 
striking a galley where the cook was in 
it full of the business of the cabin dinner 
and washing him and his kitchen right 
aft, where he was rescued out of a depth 
of water as high as a man’s waist, hold- 
ing on for his life toa frying-pan. Cooks 
ashore never meet with blows of that 
sort.”’ 

A number of the crew were at work on 
various jobs in this part of the vessel. 
Twosat upon a sail stitching at it. Hard 
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by was a little machine called a spun 
yarn winch, merrily clinking, with a boy 
walking backwards from it as it yielded 
the line it twisted. 

A man with a marlinespike stood in the 
fore-shrouds working at a ratline. I 
looked at everything I saw with interest 
and attention ; to me it was like the ris- 
ing of a curtain upon a theatrical show 
of incomparable beauty and variety; I 
found novelty in the very men ; I don’t 
remember that I had ever seen such men 
on shore, least of all down by the seaside 
where the landsman seeks the sailor and 
finds him in anything that wears a Jersey 
and ownsaboat. They were hairy, burnt, 
wildly dressed, half naked some of them ; 
their trousers turned above their knees, 
their chests bare, mossy, gleaming with 
perspiration ; arrows in India ink point- 
ed like weathercocks upon their mus- 
cular, naked arms as they moved them, 
and every man’s fist was barbarous with 
rings in India ink and his wrists with 
blue bracelets. 

‘«Do you see that hole there, Miss Ot- 
way?’ said Mr. Owen, pointing to a 
square hatch in the forecastle deck. 
‘« Those men sleep down in that hole,’’ 
said he. 

I drew close to the queer little trap- 
door to look down, taking care to hold 
on to Mrs. Burke; for it was not only 
that the heave of the ship was to be felt 
here in her falls and jumps lofty as the 
peaks and deep as the valleys which un- 
derran her, but the trade-wind stormed in 
thunder out of the huge rigid hollow of 
the forecourse with the weight as of a 
whole gale in the sweep of it, flying in 
long, steady shriekings and whistlings 
under the arched foot and smiting every 
heave of brine, leaping white above the 
cathead, into crystal smoke. 

I gazed into a sort of well at the bottom 
of which, upon an old green battered sea- 
chest, sata sailor. The man had a squint 
that had almost twisted each ball of vis- 
ion into his nose ; he was deeply pitted, 
and had long, curling, sand-colored hair 
and a yellow beard; he was pale and 
weedy with but a little piece of nose in the 
middle of his face, and cheek-bones start- 
ing through his skin that was pale with 
heat, and when he looked up and con- 
tinued to stare at us with his desperate 
squint, he made me guess how drowned 
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Drawn by F. Lix. 
“ «Now, LOOK AT THE SHIP AND TELL ME WHAT YOU THINK OF HER.'" 


sailors show when their bodies are washed hot corkscrews,’’ he answered, in a voice 
ashore. He was a sick man and off duty. that creaked like a sea-gull’s note. 

‘‘How are you feeling?’’ the doctor ‘Goon taking your physic,’’ said Mr. 
called down to him. Owen. 

‘‘O dot I vhas kep’ togedder mit red- «By Gott, yaw, dot vouldt be casy if der 
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physic vhas rum,”’ answered the man, 
with a ghastly smile, continuing to stare 
up at us with an occasional snapping 
blink of his eyelids. «But der vater in 
der bilge—und I gif you all der rats of 
der ship to be drownt in her too—vhas 
sweet gombared to him.’’ 

Mr. Owen drew back and the sufferer 
ceased to speak. 

“A nasty attack of subacute rheuma- 
tism,’’ the doctor said, 

The rest of the sailors were on deck ; 
this man sat alone on his chest in the 
bottom of that well, and I pitied the 
poor solitary wretch from my heart when 
I considered how every plunge and sharp 
movement of the ship must serve to give 
a new twist to all those red-hot cork- 
screws hecomplainedof. It was too dark 
below to distinguish more than the man’s 
figure. I observed the fluctuations of a 
thin, watery, yellow light, and tasted in 
the occasional puffs of thick atmosphere 
that came up, a horrid smell of burning 
fat. 

‘«Do they cook down there?’’ I asked. 

“It is the fumes of the forecastle lamp, 
Miss Otway smells,’’ said the doctor. 
«It's fed with the slush the sailors make 
their puddings with.” 

I wished to ask several questions, but 
the roar of the wind and the sea silenced 
me. Mr. Owen took me by onearm, Mrs. 
Burke by the other, and we carefully made 
our way into what is called the ship's 
head, past a huge anchor and a little cap- 
stan, and ropes taut as harp strings, and 
vibrating with the wild drumming music 
of the sails whose corners they confined. 
The huge bowsprit shot out directly ahead 
of us. It ran tapering and was like the 
finger of a giant pointing, inviting the 
eye to the deep blue distant recess toward 
which we were rushing, and which opened 
like the whole morning upon the sight 
each time our bows soared to the foaming 
summit. 

They say that the finest sight in the, 
world is a ship in full sail, and perhaps it 
is, but I doubt if there’s one in a thousand, 
one in a hundred thousand, who has ever 
seen such a thing ; and the reason is that 
a ship in full sail means studding sails 
out on both sides, and every stitch of the 
rest of her canvas set, and this figure she 
can make only under conditions of wind 
so rare as to render the spectacle as I un- 
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derstand it something outside the expe- 
rience of any one, sailor or landsman, that 
ever I have conversed with. 

But to my mind there is a finer sight 
than a ship in full sail, and that is the 
view of the vessel you are on board of 
rushing at you, thundering at you, for- 
ever charging into the seething troughs 
of brine with the white foam scaling her 
wet and flashing bow, you, meanwhile, 
perched out beyond her, watching her 
coming at you. 

They provided this magnificent treat 
for me that day. It fell out thus: I over- 
hung the rail in the head looking down 
at the boiling dazzle there, watching with 
indescribable delight and wonder the 
beautiful sight of the cutwater of the 
ship, metaled high, sliding through it, 
bowing till the ivory-white lady that was 
her figurehead was depressed almost to 
the sip of the cloud of foam which the 
hurl of the bows sent roaring and flashing 
far ahead, to rush back in a singing, 
seething sheet a moment after, when the 
ship's head lifted upon the next swelling 
heave, that was bright blue till it was 
charged and out-turned into a noise and 
splendor of thunder and snow. Mrs. 
Burke and the doctor looked down with 
me. My old nurse would sometimes 
send a glance full of satisfaction at my 
face, which I felt was glowing with the 
spirit this rushing ocean picture had 
kindled. I looked yearningly toward the 
bowsprit-end and exclaimed: 

«« Oh, now, if I were a man to be able to 
get out there and watch the ship storming 
at me!’’ 

‘¢ Here comes Captain Burke,’’ said Mr. 
Owen. 

He had arrived on deck just then, and, 
seeing us in the bows of the ship, was ad- 
vancing. 

« Are you going to paint a picture of 
the Lady Emma, Miss Otway ?’’ said he, 
coming to my side and looking down at 
the thick and giddy foam, roaring and 
spitting sometimes within arm’s reach, 
and throbbing aft into a wake whose 
tail went out of sight in the windy blue 
haze. 

+¢ No.” 

«You are studying every effect.”’ 

“It is worth leaving home to see 
this!’”’ said I. ‘How fast are we 
sailing ?’’ 
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«« Eleven knots an hour.”’ 

‘«Miss Marie wishes she was a man, 
Edward,”’ said Mrs. Burke. 

« All gallant-hearted girls wish that,”’ 
said he. 

‘‘But why? That she might be able to 
climb out to the bowsprit and watch the 
Lady Emma rushing at her.’’ 

“Is that so, miss?’’ cried the captain, 
whipping round upon me with his 
Irish briskness and arch, merry eyes. I 
smiled. «It can be managed if you 
please.”’ 

I looked at the long bowsprit forking 
into jibbooms far ahead, with white jibs 
curving upon it motionless as ice, save 
when, now and again, one or another 
breathed to the plunge of the ship. 

‘¢ There must be no risks,’’ cried Mrs. 
Burke. 

«“Chaw!” exclaimed her husband. 
«Will you trust yourself in my hands, 
Miss Otway ?”’ 

««T will, indeed.” 

He called to the boatswain of the ship, 
a big seaman with strong, red whiskers 
and a whistle round his neck; the finest 
specimen of an English seaman I ever saw 
out of a man-of-war ; this man, who acted 
as second mate, though uncertificated, 
I had once or twice conversed with when 
he was on the quarter-deck, and found 
him very civil and communicative, anda 
relief to the eve after leering Mr. Green. 

The captain gave him certain direc- 
tions ; he called to a couple of men, and 
amongst them—but I am unable to ex- 
plain their procedure—they rigged up a 
chair attached by a tackle to a stay; 
they bound me securely in the chair, and 
by some machinery of ropes they gently 
and slowly hauled me on to the bowsprit, 
the captain and the boatswain sliding out 
in company. Mrs. Burke watched us 
with a countenance of fright; I felt ex- 
cessively nervous whilst I was being 
drawn to the extremity of the great spar, 
and held my eyes closed, but did not 
shriek or speak. Indeed, somehow, I felt 
safe, though a landsman might have re- 
garded my situation as in the last degree 
perilous. 

‘‘Now, look at the ship and tell me 
what you think of her,’’ said the cap- 
tain. 

They had got me to the end of the bow- 
Sprit, sitting very comfortably and tightly 
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secured in a chair, and the captain and 
boatswain were on either hand of me, 
though what they held on by I don't 
know. I looked, and what I saw I shall 
never forget. For there, right in front of 
me, heeled by the shouting wind, was the 
whole body of the ship, her sails of milky 
whiteness, mounting to the royal yards, 
rounding into violet gloom from the sun, 
with gleaming half-moons of blue betwixt 
each yard and every after-breast sliding 
under the netted shadow of rigging. I 
rode high in my chair above thesea. Un- 
der me ran the blue surge, sparkling deep 
and clear to the bows, where it burst into 
snow-storms. I commanded a clear view 
of the white decks through the arch of the 
foresail ; a hundred shadows slipped along 
them as they slanted up and then slanted 
down with the rhythmic swing of a pen- 
dulum ; a hundred fiery lights broke from 
all parts as the ship leaned to the sun. 
The wind was filled with the music of the 
rigging, deep organ-notes, then a large 
swelling of fifes and trumpets, coming 
in a sudden gust or gun of wind witha 
drum-like roll trembling out of the taut 
shrouds and backstays, and a ceaseless 
bugling in the hollow of the canvas that 
arched like some vast pinion close be- 
side me. 

They carefully swayed my chair down 
the bowsprit and got me on to the fore- 
castle. 

“If this don’t do you good, Miss 
Marie,’ said my old nurse, extending 
her hand to help me to my feet, what 
will?”’ 

VI. 


A STRANGE MAN ON BOARD. 


A few mornings after this, whilst we 
were at breakfast, the mate looked down 
upon us through the open skylight and 
called out: 

«« There’s a sail right ahead.”’ 

When we went on deck we found the 
vessel on the lec bow within signaling 


distance. The wind was the tail of the 
trade, a fiery fanning out of north-north- 
east, with the loose scud, brown as 
smoke, flying down it, the sea was full 
of violet gleams and blinkings of froth ; 
the billow ran without weight, and its 
volume was small. It seemed as if the 
heat was sucking the wind out of the sky, 
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and still we were a good many degrees 
north of the equator, though I cannot 
recollect the latitude. 

A signal of flags was run aloft to the 
end of the mizzen-gaff; the string of gay 
colors painted the wind and made a holi- 
day figure of the ship in a moment. 
When the stranger perceived our signal, 
she hauled down the red flag of the Eng- 
lish Merchant Service, which had been 
flying at her trysail peak ever since we 
had been able to distinguish it, and 
hoisted a long, thin streamer called an 
answering pennant. 

“All right!” exclaimed Captain 
Burke, putting down the glass he had 
been viewing her through. She is an 
Englishman, and is no doubt bound 
home. Get your letter ready, Miss Ot- 
way, and if that brig is for England, I 
will send it across to her.’’ 

Iran tomy cabin. The mere thought 
of communicating with home filled me 
with exciteme:it. This, though we had 
been some weeks at sea, was the first op- 
portunity for sending a letter home that 
had occurred. And then little things on 
the ocean stir and move one greatly. 
Life is so dull that the merest trifle is 
important, and what would be scarcely 
noticeable ashore takes the character of a 
wonder. 

I had kept my journal punctually down 
to the preceding evening, and had now 
only to write that a brig was approach- 
ing and would take the letter, and send a 
thousand kisses to father and to Archie. 
I added that I was happy and greatly im- 
proved in health. I lingered over this 
bit of writing. It was like holding on to 
the dear hands of those I addressed. 

When I had made an end, I went on 
deck with the letter. The brig had slided 
abreast of us by this time; she looked a 
very smart little vessel, with sharp bows 
and raking masts, very lofty. She had 
backed her topsail, as we had ours, and 
the two vessels lay within speaking dis- 
tance, bowing to one another with all im- 
aginable civility ; I laughed to notice 
this; you would have thought them old 
acquaintances who couldn’t salute each 
other too often for delight in this 
meeting. 

«« Brig ahoy !’’ hailed Captain Burke. 

‘‘Hallo!’’ shouted a man standing 
head and shoulders above the bulwark 
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rail, with a staring negro at the wheel 
showing a little past him, whenever the 
brig swayed her sand-colored decks to us. 

«« What ship is that, and where are you 
bound for ?”’ 

‘«The Queen o’ the Night, from Mau- 
ritius, vur Liverpool, a hundred and ten 
days out. What ship’s yon?”’ 

The information was fully given, and 
then Captain Burke bawled out to know 
if the other would carry a letter home for 
him. 

«Ay, ay, but ye mun send it,’’ waved 
back the head and shoulders, with a 
flourish of arm. 

Captain Burke flourished in response. 
Sailors talk more eloquently by gesture 
than the people of any nation in the 
world. The contortion of a humpbacked 
posture will in an instant reveal a voyage 
full of troubles ; and more than an hour of 
talk is contained in a peculiar toss of the 
hand. 

A number of the crew came running 
aft to the call of the mate; a quarter-boat 
was cleared and lowered, four men en- 
tered her along with the mate, who put 
my letter into his pocket, and away they 
went for the brig, miraculously vitalizing 
and humanizing the desert plain of ocean 
by the mere picture of their straining 
forms, and flashing oars, and the gilt 
lines running astern from the white sides 
of the boat as she was swept through it, 
with Mr. Green’s square frame, stiff- 
backed, in the stern, bobbing cork - like 
with the jump of the little craft, his hand 
on the tiller. 

‘‘One could almost think oneself at 
the seaside to see that boat,’’ said Mrs, 
Burke. 

«Yes, I just now caught myself half- 
looking round,’”’ I answered, ‘with a 
fancy of tall, chalk cliffs, a little pier, a 
nest of houses in a split’’— 

I paused. 

«And a fine house on the top of the 
cliff, and trees at the back, and a flight 
of rooks going up like smoke out of 
them,’’ said Mrs. Burke, smiling. 

«Tt’ll not be far off, even when we’ve 
gone all the way we’ ve got to go,”’ said the 
captain, ‘and by the time we’ve hove it 
into sight again, we shall have been as 
good as our word, miss—good as the doc- 
tor’s word anyhow. What now would I 
give for some portrait machine that takes 
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color and light instantaneously, that 
when they get your letter they might see 
you as we do.”’ 

Mr. Green handed up the letter to the 

man who had hailed us and returned. 
The boat was then hoisted, the topsail 
swung, and the ensign dipped as a fare- 
well and thank you to the little home- 
ward-bound brig. I stood straining my 
eyes at her as her topsail swept out of 
hollow shadow into a full breast of sun- 
shine, and I watched her break the long, 
soft, glittering wave into a little leap of 
combing foam at her bow, leaning from 
the hot, quiet wind with yardarm sharply 
pointed to it in a posture of something 
living that steadies 
itself aslant fora 
firmer grip! She was 
my ocean post-office ! 
I cannot express my 
thoughts as I viewed 
her thinning down 
and growing blue in 
the atmosphere that 
was silver-blue with 
water and blue sky 
and brimming sun- 
shine. Captain 
Burke said she would 
probably arrive in 
Liverpool before we 
were up with the 
Horn, for all that the 
catspaw, and the 
calm, and the hard 
head wind had dis- 
mally belated her 
down to this time. 

And nowit is that a dreadful thing hap- 
pened, making this day, with what had 
gone before, the most rememberable of 
any to that hour. 

We were standing under the fore-end 
of the quarter-deck awning, where we 
could command the heights of the main 
and fore as well as see the brig astern. 
Whilst Captain Burke was talking to me 
about her, his wife hard by listening, as- 
suring me I need have no doubt, if the 
vessel safely arrived at her port, that her 
master would forward the letter to my 
father, seeing that captains of ships hold 
this sort of obligation sacred : I say whilst 
the captain was talking thus he happened 
to look aloft, and following the direction 
of his eye I saw a seaman on the weather 
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foretopsail yard; his feet were on the 
foot-rope, he overlay the yard, the outline 
of his figure clear as a tracing in ink with 
his yellow, naked calves and feet dingy 
against the white canvas ; what he did I 
could not see. 

The captain broke off and eyed the man 
intently, then looking round a little at 
Mr. Green, he exclaimed: ‘*What does 
that fellow mean by sogering up there? 
Vve been watching him. Who is it? 
Call him down. I don’t want any loafing 
of that sort aboard my ship !’’ 

The mate went some steps forward, and 
looking up bellowed in a voice as harsh 
as the noise of surf on shingle, «+ foretop- 
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DISCUSSING THE STRANGER. 


sail yard, there! Come down out of that 
you—,’’ and here he employed several 
examples of the forecastle speech which I 
will not write down because they are not 
proper to remember, though we are to be- 
lieve that the business of the sea cannot 
be got through without brutal language. 

The man looked down at the mate and 
said something. Mr. Green roared out 
again to him to ‘lay down’”’ ; on which 
I observed the sailor slid a yard or two 
along the foot-ropes toward the topmast 
rigging ; he then fell! 

He struck the deck near the galley. 
Mrs. Burke shrieked. The man got up 
in a moment, stood erect, with blood gush- 
ing down his cheeks, and smiled at us, 
and the next moment dropped dead. 
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I fainted, and when I came to my head 
was resting on Mrs. Burke’s knee and 
Captain Burke was fanning me. The 
body had been carried into the forecastle, 
a couple of seamen were scrubbing at the 
stains in the white planks. Mr. Owen 
came slowly aft and said that the poor 
fellow was dead, then saw to me, took 
me by the hand, and seated me in the 
coolness under the awning where the 
pleasant shadow was fresh with the gush- 
ing of the wind out of the hollow of the 
great mizzen. 

It was a frightful thing to have seen. 
I was looking at the man when he fell. 
and my sight followed the flash of the 
poor figure to the shocking /hud on the 
deck! I saw him rise and smile—a smile 
made dreadful by blood, and heart subdu- 
iny, by the suddenness of his falling back, 
dead. . 

‘‘How’ll Mr. Green like to recall the 
violent words he used to the poor fellow, 
I wonder !’’ said Mrs. Burke glancing at 
the mate, who, to be sure, showed no sen- 
sibility. He trudged the deck athwart- 
ship with rounded back and arms up and 
down in the sea-fashion, occasionally leer- 


ing at the sky to windward or darting a 


sour look at the canvas aloft. He was 
no man to muse with regret on the death 
of the sailor and lament his own intem- 
perate speech ; on the contrary, he was 
one of those mates—who sometimes be- 
come masters—to whom human life, pro- 
vided their own be not imperiled, is of 
no more consequence than the extinc- 
tion of the slush-fed lamp which lights 
the sailor’s sea-parlor. There were many 
dogs of that sort at sea in those times, 
and some have survived into these; but 
the odious breed grows scarce. Indeed, 
the world has agreed to find the type in- 
tolerable, and may the day be at hand 
when the very last of the race shall be 
brought to the gangway in the holy grip 
of the giantess Education, and dropped 
overboard to plumb the depths of time 
where lie the green bones of Trunnion, 
Hatchway, and others of the clan! 

Mr. Owen recommended that the body 
should be buried that afternoon. The 
weather was very hot; the breeze was 
slackening and the sea sheeting out—full 
of fitful winding lanes of light as though 
the sun struck upon wakes and tracks of 
oil—into the thickening distance where 
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the heat was showing in a sensible pres- 
ence of film, blending sea and water till 
it was like looking at them through tears. 

«« Very well,’’ said Captain Burke, «in 
the first dog watch, if you please.’’ 

It was at that hour almost calm, with 
a broad road of hot red light, billowing 
snake-like from the ship’s side over the 
soft undulations of the western swell to- 
ward the rayless sun that still floated at 
some height in the sky. I stood beside 
Mrs. Burke on the quarter-deck, prayer- 
book in hand ; the sailors came in a body 
from forward, and amongst them they 
bore the corpse, an outline of tragic sug- 
gestion under the large, red ensign that 
hid it. They lifted out a portion of the 
gangway and rested one end of the plank 
in the gap, and the captain began to read. 

What is there in shore-going ceremony 
to compare in solemnity, in pathos, in all 
the deepest of the meanings which are 
interpretable out of human fcrms and 
customs with the simple burial at sea? 
All was as silent upon the water as the 
sinking of the sun himself into the broad- 
ening road of gold under him. Aloft 
was a gentle sound of winnowing canvas; 
a sob of the sea from alongside sometimes 
broke in upon the captain’s delivery. 

The expressions on the faces of the 
rough seamen were for the most part 
fixed. How many shipmates and mess- 
mates had they helped bury in their time? 
How should they be concerned by death? 
themselves having the skeleton at their 
heels every hour of their existence at sea, 
and allowed but a crooked finger for their 
own lives, all the remainder of their hands 
being their owner’s. 

Now, knowing sailors as I do,I can 
read those seamen’s faces by the aid of 
memory and almost tell their thoughts as 
they stood there near the gangway. 

‘‘Well, poor Bill, there he lies ’’—+« My 
turn next, perhaps ’’—‘: What’s that yarn 
the skipper’s a-reading? A blooming 
good job for them it’s true of! No call 
to talk of souls at sea. It’s work hard, 
live hard, and die hard, here; and what’s 
arterwards there’s Bill there to say.”’ 

At a signal the flag was withdrawn, 
the stitched hammock was revealed, the 
plank was tilted, and the grim parcel 
despatched. 

The night that followed was breathless 
and beautiful. In the southeast, under 
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the moon, the water stretched in a stain- 
less field of light, flashing but still as a 
sheet of looking-glass ; our sails glowed 
blandly like starlight itself as they rose 
one above another into the whitened 
gloom in whose clear profound many 
meteors were darting, leaving a smoke 
of spangles for all the world like sky- 
rockets under the large, trembling stars. 
Lovely they were; but for the moon I 
think many had studded the water with 
points of light to ride and widen upon 
the black and noiseless lift of swell, thick 
and sluggish as though it were oil that 
ran, and scarcely putting three moons’ 
breadth of motion into our mastheads, 
though it sweetened the air with the rain 
of dew it softly beat out of the canvas. 
The cabin was too hot to sitin. There 
was no magic in two windsails and a 
wide skylight to cool it. I had played 
at cribbage with Mrs. Burke till, with a 
yawn, the hour being about half- past 
nine, I proposed that we should go on 
deck. The steward followed us with a 
tray of refreshments; the captain and 
Mr. Owen joined us, and we sat, nothing 
betwixt us and the stars but the moonlit 


shadow of the night through which we 
saw them. : 

Four bells were struck—ten o'clock ; 
there was no light forward save a little 
sheen of the forecastle lamp round about 
the fore-scuttle, like adim, luminous mist 


there. But the moon lay bright upon 
the white planks of the deck, and though 
the rigging rose pale as tarnished silver 
to the mastheads, it made a network of 
shadows black as ebony, which swung 
with the roll of the ship as though they 
kept time to music. 

I was looking at some of this delicate 
network on the main deck when the fig- 
ure of a man passed through it and ap- 
proached the boatswain, who had charge 
of the ship till midnight. They talked 
with a rumble in their notes that was as 
good as telling you something was wrong. 
The captain called out: 

‘‘What does that man want ?’’ 

The boatswain then came to us leaving 
the man standing, and exclaimed: «He 
says there’s a strange sailor in the ship.”’ 

‘‘What’s that?’’ demanded Captain 
Burke. 

‘‘ He says there’s a man walking about 
as don’t belong to the ship’s company.”’ 
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«“Whose grog has he been cribbing? ”’ 
said Mr. Owen. 

The captain called to the man, who 
came and stood before us. The moon- 
light whitened him, but he was a power- 
fully-built fellow with a quantity of black 
hair hanging about his ears, and dark, 
nervous eyes which caught the light in 
silver stars. 

‘‘ What's this about a strange man be 
ing aboard?” said the captain. 

‘There's a strange man in the ship, 
sir,’’ he answered. 

And now I observed that in the black 
shadow of the galley forward there stood 
a little group of men, apparently striving 
to hear what was spoken aft. 

«« Have you seen him ?”’ 

«« Certainly I have, sir.’’ 

‘Go on,’’ exclaimed the captain, impa- 
tiently. 

‘‘I was on the fo’c’sle when he passed 
me. He walked slow. He looked at me 
as he passed, and his face was wet.”’ 

‘« How could you tell /hat in this light?” 
said Mr. Owen. 

‘The moonshine rippled in it, sir.” 

‘«Go on,”’ said the captain. 

«« He was going aft, as though just come 
out of the head. I made a step or two 
and lost him.’’ 

«Where did he disappear?”’ said the 
boatswain, in a voice of awe. 

“Why, in the dark about the fore- 
mast.”’ 

‘It'll be a stowaway come to light at 
a pretty late date,’’ exclaimed Captain 
Burke, stiffening himself in his chair 
with a start of temper. ‘‘Bo’sun, get a 
lantern, and take and give everything for- 
ward a good overhaul.”’ 

‘It’s no stowaway, sir,’’ said the man 
who had seen the stranger. 

«Ho, d'ye know him, then ?”’ cried the 
captain. 

‘¢ He was no stowaway,’’ repeated the 
seaman, in a sudden, roaring voice of irre- 
pressible excitement. 

The captain stared at him. 

«You won’t make him a ghost, will 
you?’’ said Mr. Owen. 

The man viewed the doctor in silence, 
then suddenly shouted, whipping round 
upon the boatswain : 

‘«Tom Hartley saw him.’’ 

‘¢Call Tom Hartley aft,’’ exclaimed the 
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_ captain. 
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The name was bawled by the boatswain 
and repeated in echoes like distant laugh- 
ter aloft. Then a man stepped out of the 
huddle of figures in the shadow of the 
galley, and came through the moonlight, 
followed by four or five, who halted at the 
gangway. 

«‘What’s this you’ve seen, Hartley ?”’ 
said Captain Burke. 

‘I was at the scuttle-butt with the dip- 
per in my hand when, turning my head to 
look forward, I see the shadow of a man, 
with the glimmer of a face upon it, stand- 
ing near the foremast. I took a step, 
thinking it was one of the men, and lost 
Sia 

‘How d’ye mean, lost it?’’ said the 
captain. 

‘It sort of went out, sir.’’ 

‘Take a lantern and search the ship 
forward, bo’sun,’’ said the captain. 

The three of them went forward, but I 
heard the first man tell the boatswain that 
the way to see the stranger that had come 
aboard was not by showing a light. 

‘« What’s the meaning of it?”’ said Mrs. 
Burke. a 

The captain rose in silence and walked 
the deck, going somewhat toward the 
gangway, and staring forward and around. 
The group of seamen had followed the 
boatswain, and were now on the forecas- 
tle, a knot of silvered figures, with their 
shadows like carvings of jet lying at their 
feet. 

«Was it a strange man they saw?’’ I 
asked. ‘If so, how did he come into the 
ship?”’ and I own a chill ran through me 
as I asked the question. 

The mystery and awe of this wonderful, 
beautiful night of moonlight and trance 
of ocean, glazed by the night-beam as 
though it were an ice-field, was in this 
hour to heighten into a sort of horror the 
fancy of a strange man with a wet face 
walking forward ; and then, again, there 
was the memory of the death in the morn- 
ing and the burial beforesundown. Mrs. 
Burke was silent, and I saw her watching 
her husband as he uneasily moved about. 

‘«« Pity it’s happened,’’ said Mr. Owen. 
‘It’s all nonsense, of course. They’ll 
find nobody. A very small optical illu- 
sion will carry conviction into the brain 
of anoodle. All sailors are noodles in 
superstition. And now all hands’ll think 
there’s a ghost aboard.”’ 
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Captain Burke rejoined us abruptly and 
seated himself. 

‘¢ They’ll find nothing,” said he. 

«So I was just saying,’ said the 
doctor. 

««But that’ll be the worst of it,’’ ex- 
claimed the captain. ‘I wish it had been 
that confounded seaman’s watch below. 
I don’t like such things as this to happen 
in my ship.”’ 

«« Why, Captain Burke, you don’t mean 
to tell me—?” said Mr. Owen, catching, 
as I did, the note of awe and nervousness 
in the other's utterance. 

«I tell you what it is,’’ burst out the 
captain irritably. «It’s devilish hot to- 
night, Iknow! Is this the Red Sea?”’ 

‘¢ Would it were, for that’s where all the 
ghosts are laid,’’ said the doctor, good- 
humoredly. 

«I’m no infidel,’’ said the captain. «I 
thank God I have my faith. There’s tes- 
timony enough in the Bible to the exist- 
ence of ghosts to satisfy any Christian 
man.”’ 

«Why, Edward,’’ cried Mrs. Burke, 
‘«do you want to frighten Miss Marie?’’ 
and she poured out a small tumbler of 
brandy and seltzer for him. He swallowed 
the draft and said : 

« They’ ll find nothing, which will prove, 
of course,’’ said he, looking at me, « that 
there zs nothing.”’ 

And then he began to talk a little mys- 
teriously of a brig that had sailed out of 
Cork. The crimps, or runners, had bun- 
dled a man stone drunk into the forecas- 
tle, where the captain let him lie for a day 
or two, guessing he would rally and turn 
to; instead of which they found him dead, 
and there was no doubt he had been 
dead when put on board, the crimps ship- 
ping the corpse in order to secure the 
man’s wages. They buried the loathly 
thing, but every night throughout the 
voyage the apparition of it moved in the 
forepart of the vessel, and always its 
ghostly hand struck one bell, which is 
half an hour past midnight at sea, after 
which the shape disappeared and the 
watch on deck breathed freely again. | 
say Captain Burke talked of this brig a 
little mysteriously, as though he secretly 
believed in the story, yet was ashamed we 
should think he did so. 

Whilst Mr. Owen was trying to make 
Mrs. Burke and me laugh with some 
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silly story of a specter, the boatswain 
came aft. 

«« Well?’ said the captain. 

«“ There’s no strange man forward, 
sir.’’ 

‘*s Where have ye searched ?’”’ 

The boatswain named all sorts of places. 

« All right !”’ said the captain, spring- 
ing to his feet. ‘It’s happened, right or 
wrong, and must take time to wear off. 
The dew is heavy; I recommend Miss 
Otway to go below.”’ 


VII. 
A RACE AND A ROLLER. 


Mrs. Burke talked with me in my cabin 
for some time. She wondered that her 
husband could be so credulous as to be- 
lieve in ghosts, 
and said she had 
never before sus- 
pected he was su- 
perstitious. She 
kissed me and 
said good-night, 
and went away _ 


thinking, I dare- © 
say, she had left ‘ 
me fairly cheer- 


ful; and so in- 
deed I was while 
she was with me; 
but when she was 
gone and I lay 
alone in the dark- 
ness I felt very 
uneasy. The 
cabin port-hole 
was high above 
the low bunk in 
which I rested ; I 
could not see the 
stars in it, but the 
noise of waters 
fretted by a gen- 
tle catspaw of 
wind camein 
very clearly 
along with a dim 
sifting of moonshine that ruled the gloom 
in a spectral spoke of light which was like 
dreaming to see; it was a dismal, sob- 
bing, moaning noise of waters whilst it 
lasted, and made me think of the dead 
men deep down in the sea, and of the ap- 
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parition that had moved upon the fore- 
castle and vanished seemingly as smoke 
goes out, till I was too afraid to sleep. 

The last bells I heard stealing faintly 
through the calm were eight—four o'clock 
in the morning. 

However, I was at the breakfast-table 
at the usual hour; Captain Burke, and 
his wife, and the doctor came below from 
the deck and seated themselves. Pres- 
ently I said: 

«Are we making good way, Captain 
Burke?" 

‘«‘Noble way. 
royal breeze right abeam. 
heels to a hair.’’ 

I looked at him as he spoke and ob- 
served a certain dullness in his coun- 
tenance. The arch expression was gone 
out of his eyes, and if they seemed merry 
it was through 
their blue glitter, 
not their spirit. 
It may have been 
his face which 
made me ask: 

‘‘Was any- 
thing more seen 
of the ghost dur- 
ing the night?”’ 

‘No, miss,”’ 
he answered ab- 
ruptly. 

“It was no 
ghost, Miss Ma- 
rie!’’ exclaimed 
my old nurse. 
“Why, as Mr. 
Owen justly 
says, you can’t 
have better in- 
gredients fora 
specter than 
moonshine and 
the moving shad- 
ows of rigging.”’ 

«For such a 
noodle as the fel- 
low that saw the 
thing,’ said the 
doctor, with a 
half-glance of interest and speculation at 
the captain. 

‘‘You’re not going to get correct like- 
nesses of living people out of moonshine 
and shadow,”’ said the captain. 

«“Why, yes, out of light and shade 


We've taken a fine 
It’s hit our 
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merely, captain,’’ said Mr. Owen. 
‘‘What else would you work with in 
pencil or crayon?"’ 

‘*I wonder you can be so silly, Ed- 
ward,’’ said Mrs. Burke. 

I looked at her inquiringly, perceiv- 
ing that something lay behind this; on 
which she said: ‘‘ The man who saw the 
ghost has frightened Edward by saying 
he thought it was the captain at first, the 
face was so like.”’ 

The captain sipped at a hig breakfast 
cup to conceal his expression and sub- 
due, as I thought, some temper excited 
by his wife’s remark. He then said, 
smiling, but with no light of merriment 
upon him: «I went forward last night 
after you were turned in, Miss Otway, to 
take a look round. I called to the fellow 
the ghost appeared to and asked him to 
describe the thing to me; hedid so, and 
said it had my face. My wife thinks I’m 
frightened. You don’t believe that, I 
hope? You'd not feel safe in a ship com- 


manded by a skipper who’s to be scared 
by a seaman’s yarn.’’ 

‘Just a little bit of forecastle malice, 
depend upon it,’’ said the doctor. « We'll 


have the truth of it yet. Perhaps they 
hope to justify their charges against your 
beef by dreaming terrific waking night- 
mares and seeing precisely the sort of 
thing that an unsavory harness-cask 
would be fruitful of.’’ 

‘‘You’ll have the other man saying 
now that the thing he saw was like you,”’ 
said Mrs. Burke. 

‘«He’s said it,’’ exclaimed the captain, 
with an emphatic nod at her. 

Mr. Owen lay back in his chair with a 
loud laugh; an ill-timed explosion and 
forced withal, for you easily saw that the 
mood of the captain was then a distemper 
which needed the medicine of a little skil- 
ful sympathy. But the subject was 
dropped after the doctor’s laugh, and 
Captain Burke, turning to me, talked in 
a gentle voice of the letter I had sent 
home, and calculated the distance the 
brig had sailed since we spoke her, and 
chatted to entertain me and perhaps to 
brisken his own spirits. 

When I went on deck I beheld one 
of the most spacious, splendid scenes 
of morning our ship had ever sprang 
through. It was blowing fresh, but the 
seas ran steadily in defined, hard, blue 
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ridges, smoking as they came at us right 
abeam. The rolling of the ship was so 
regular as to be scarcely noticeable. It 
was all cream and yeast to leeward ; I had 
never before seen alongside such a bub- 
bling, throbbing spread of white spume, 
winking, seething, crackling like burning 
brushwood, sweeping off in steam when- 
ever the heel of the ship hurled the blast 
under the foot of the mainsail sheer into 
it over the rail. The clouds hung in vast 
terraces to windward, with bodies of 
vapor blowing up tothe zenith out of the 
silk-white heaps, then scudding west- 
ward to mass themselves low down in a 
coast of cloud that looked, with its 
breaks and tints, like a rich land dimly 
seen in mist. 

It was this cloud scenery, with its 
steady whirl of vapor between, that made 
the morning show as wide again as it 
was. Mr. Owen, seeing me alone look- 
ing at the water, joined me. 

“It is difficult to feel superstitious on 
such a morning as this,’’ said he. 

“If the strauger comes again I hope it 
will be in daylight,’ I answered. «The 
thing seems to have affected the captain's 
spirits.”’ 

‘‘ But not yours, I trust.’’ 

‘I don’t believe in ghosts,”’ said I; 
‘‘but I have faith in portents, and pre- 
sentiments, and premonitions.”’ 

He looked grave, and answered so had 
he, and was about to tell me something, 
then checked himself ; I think his imagi- 
nation was with his dead then, and that 
he could have told me of having received 
some. warning of the loss that befell 
him. 

‘‘I am sorry,’’ said he, with a glance at 
the captain, who was on the weather side 
of the deck talking with his wife, «that 
the sailor should have told Captain Burke 
the apparition was like him. These re- 
ports, if there’s good faith in them, catch 
hold of a man’s spirits. The captain’s 
worried. We must avoid the subject in 
his presence."’ 

‘‘T should not like to be told that I had 
appeared to a person,”’ said I. 

«« [don’t know,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ wheth- 
er sailors are more superstitious than oth- 
ers; they’re thought to be so. They can 
plead good reasons. Last night, for ex- 
ample, was fuller of the mysterious and 
the spirit-like than any churchyard scene, 
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however crumbling the church tower, 
however red the color of the moon, with 
a streak of black cloud, like crape, above 
it. The superstitions of the sea are ex- 
traordinary, and some of them beautiful. 
The ancient mariner was a poet.” 

‘He talks like one in the poem,”’ said 
I, smiling. 

«Coleridge went to the old sea chron- 
icles for his ideas and imagery,’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Shelvocke gave him the alba- 
tross, and he found his painted ocean and 
the shining, and burning, and wriggling 
things in it in old Hawkins. We shal! 
never see as they saw then. They came 
with the eyes of children and everything 
was marvelous. But many of the old 
superstitions linger.’’ 

“Is there any particular superstition 
connected with apparitions at sea?’’ 

‘Tam not well read in that subject,”’ 
he answered, laughing. ‘Most of the 
apparitions I have heard about concern 
the coming on and ending of storms— 
mercurial spirits—specters of the ba- 
rometer. The old Jacks swore that the 
Virgin frequently appeared in the height 
of agale; they had but to vow a taper 
and down dropped the wind. There was 
always a gale in the wake of the Flying 
Dutchman.”’ 

‘«There’s nothing but weather for ap- 
paritions to predict at sea,’’ said I. 

‘That wet-faced ghost of last night,’’ 
said he, «‘reminds me of Lord Byron’s 
tale of a certain captain; his brother, 
who was in India, entered his cabin in 
mid-ocean and lay down in his bunk ; 
when the captain awoke, he found his 
blankets wet through.”’ 

‘« Perhaps he forgot to close his cabin 
window,’’ said I. 

«« Anyhow,” said Mr. Owen, ‘‘ Captain 
Kidd afterward discovered that his brother 
was drowned at that exact hour of the 
night.’’ 

‘« This is not nice talk for such a morn- 
ing as this,’’ said I, chilled by a sudden 
return of the uneasy, superstitious feeling. 

«“ There’s a fine sight coming along 
yonder,’’ cried out Captain Burke just 
then, and he pointed over the weather 
bow with the telescope he had been look- 
ing through. 

I crossed the deck and saw two large 
stars of light on the sea-line almost di- 
rectly ahead. Even whilst I gazed they 
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sensibly enlarged. The sun at this time 
was hanging on the left of them, and his 
radiance was on the water between, flash- 
ing every headlong ridge into silver, and 
silvering the sea-smoke till it flew down 
the wind with the gleam of a silken veil ; 
and beyond this rushing splendor of sil- 
ver seas, softened here and there by the 
shadows of the sailing clouds, hung those 
two glowing stars, steady as though they 
were fixed in the heavens. 

Captain Burke let fall the glass from 
his eye and said to Mr. Owen, +‘ An ocean 
race!’ 

«Yachts ?’’ said the doctor. 

«Bless me, no. Clippers rushing it for 
a wager. If this was the other end of the 
year, they’d probably prove tea-ships. It 
should be a fine sight !’’ he cried, anticipa- 
tion and spirit working his face into 
something of its old, merry, eager look. 

We were ourselves sailing fast, and the 
two ships were coming along faster per- 
haps by two or three miles in the hour 
than we were going ; in a magically short 
time they were two defined shapes upon 
the bow, about a quarter of a mile apart, 
black spots under brilliant clouds, show- 
ing like shapes of white flame through 
the windy blue dazzle trembling into the 
atmosphere they were coming through. 
The sailors dropped their several tasks to 
look ; the surly mate stared with a fixed, 
devouring leer; all hands, I guessed, 
understood what they were to see; the 
cook stepped from the galley to the rail. 
In less than half an hour from the mo- 
ment of our sighting them they were 
abreast ; and when they were right abeam 
this one hid the other, so completely were 
they neck and neck. 

By this time otr own ship’s number 
was flying at our peak, and now, as they 
came abreast, each having told us by a 
thin tongue of flag that our colors had 
been spelt out, they hoisted their own 
naines. 

«An Aberdeen clipper and a Blackwall 
liner,’’ said Captain Burke, reading out 
of a signal-book. ‘: Both from an Aus- 
tralian port. A very pretty race, indeed. 
But it’s the spirit of Souchong that puts 
life into that sort of thing.” 

Yet, spite of that, I thought the show 
as gallant as anything old ocean ever 
submitted, if it were not a scene of old 
line-of-battle ships in a gale of wind. 
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They opened into six spires of delicate 
shadow and snow-like whiteness; they 
leaned their full and star-like breasts to 
us, the lustrous canvas tapering to an 
apex of cloth that was a very puff of sail, 
wan as some web of cloud near the after- 
noon moon. Every stitch that would 
draw was heaped upon them; they had 
the wind right abeam ; to windward they 
were clothed with studding-sails ; betwixt 
the masts some becalmed wing of fore- 
and-aft canvas would swing in and out 
idly like the pinion of a wounded bird. 
The sight was a marvelous hurry of 
shadows, and flashing lights, and steady 
shining of rounded canvas; and under 
the bows of each a glass-clear sea, arch- 
ing, polished, broke into a very snow- 
storm as far aft as the gangway. 

They passed like clouds, silent and 
beautiful, and I continued to watch them 
until they were glowing astern, dwin- 
dling and dimming, but, as Captain 
Burke declared, neck and neck even 
when they had sunk their courses and 
nothing above the clews of their topsails 
showed on the horizon. 

It was not many days after this that 
we crossed the equator. A pleasant-sail- 


ing wind. blew us over the line and failed 
us not until we were almost within the 
polar verge of the southeast trade-wind, 
into which Captain Burke and the 
mate sneaked the ship by careful and 
unwearied attention to every faintest 
breathing that tarnished the surface of 


the long, blue, equatorial heave. Then 
one morning, coming on deck, I found a 
strong wind humming like a concert of 
organs off the port bow, and the vessel with 
her yards fore and aft, breaking through 
a quick-spitting sea, and clouds passing 
like dust over our mastheads. This was 
the first of the southeast trade-wind. 

«Tt’s all right with us now, Miss Ot- 
way,’ said Captain Burke, as he shook 
me by the hand. “We're making a 
straight course for the Horn, and shall 
be putting her nose off for the great 
South Sea presently.”’ 

But even though he spoke lightly and 
seemed very well satisfied to have taken the 
trade-gale in its strength so young, there 
was the sate suggestion of spiritlessness 
in his manner that had been more or less 
visible in him now ever since the sailor 
had told him he had seen his apparition. 
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Though the ghost had not again ap- 
peared, though Mr. Owen, with the hope, 
no doubt, of settling the captain’s spirits, 
had got the seaman to admit that he 
might have been mistaken, that he was 
leaning against the forecastle rail in a 
sort of doze perhaps, when he started and 
saw the thing, which, he avowed, might 
very well have been an illusion of shadow 
and moonlight upon his sleepy vision ; 
it was all one; a weight of dejection had 
come upon the captain’s mind, and ever 
since the night of superstition he had 
ceased to be that merry, arch, humorous 
Irishman who had called upon my father 
and made us laugh almost in the very 
grief of my leave-taking. This was so 
noticeable in him whilst he talked to me 
about the southeast trade-wind, and our 
going for Cape Horn in a bee-line, and 
our first sunny port—full of quaint cos- 
tumes, and pleasant fruit, and queer mer- 
ry-makings—just round the corner, that 
on returning to the cabin some time after- 
wards and finding Mrs. Burke there sew- 
ing, I sat down beside her and talked 
about him. 

‘*What should there be in this thing, 
nurse, to dispirit your husband after all 
these days, now that the man has as good 
as sworn that he was mistaken ?”’ 

‘«*Why, my dear, he is an Irishman, 
and they are a superstitious people.’’ 

«The crew no longer trouble them- 
selves about that ghost?” 

«IT don’t think they do. The boat- 
swain,’”’ said she, laughing, «told my 
husband a man had said that as the ghost 
appeared with a wet face, it must have 
been an Old Stormy.’’ 

«« Who's Old Stormy ?”’ said I. 

“Oh!” she answered, still laughing. 
«« There’s a well-known windlass song 
called «Old Stormy, He is Dead and 
Gone.’”’ 

«Old Stormy wouldn't be like Captain 
Burke,”’ said I. 

‘‘And that should satisfy him,’’ she 
answered. ‘I doubt that he’s quite the 
thing. These roasting latitudes serve the 
liver cruelly. Then, again, there’s the 
anxiety of command. The tone of the 
mind gets lowered by worry, which a man 
takes asa matter of routine and doesn’t 
heed, though its working in him all the 
same. It'll wear off, I daresay, when the 
weather gets cold.’ 
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She talked placidly, going on with her 
work with a comfortable, smiling face. 
She had married too late in life to take 
anxious views of her husband. It’s the 
young wife that frets, I think. Not that 
Mrs. Burke would not have shown her- 
self deeply anxious had her husband been 
ailing in his health; it was his fancies 
she took no notice of ; a smile was enough 
for them. 

It chanced that on this came day there 
occurred an incident that h 1 nearly veri- 
fied the judgment of any ma - who should 
have accepted the visit of t. > apparition 
asamenace. After loitering at the din- 
ner-table in chat, I put on sy hat and 
jacket and followed the capta.u and Mr. 
Owen on deck. It was blowing very 
fresh, and though the sun sti‘l nearly 
centered the heavens we were sa:ling un- 
der, the weight of the blast put an edge 
into the feel of it. But it was a glorious, 


invigorating, cordial draft; ani I stood 
for a while with my hand upon the com- 
panion-hood, deeply breathing and relish- 
ing to the inmost pulses of my being that 
shouting, musical tide of gale, blue and 
salt, yet sweet as sugar when it came 
charged with the damp of the spray. 


The loose scud was flying off the work- 
ing ridges on the horizon and the ship 
was bowed to her channels, charging the 
sea-flashes with the forecastle reeling in 
the frequent thickness of foam flying 
athwart. She was carrying all she had 
of plain sail and clearly more than she 
needed, for I had not been five minutes on 
deck when the captain ordered the three 
royals to be clewed up and furled, and 
other sail to be.taken in. 

I continued standing at the hatch, 
watching two men on the main-royal yard 
stow the sail there. «It was a giddy sight 
to my girlish eye. Indeed, I had always 
found something wonderful in the agility 
and fearlessness of the crew when they 
sprang aloft and slid out upon the yards 
and struggled with the canvas that soared 
in huge bladders from their grasp. I 
gazed up at the two fellows, and tried to 
figure the image our ship would make 
viewed from that height, and whilst I was 
picturing a narrow streak of hull rushing 
headlong with a wild play of dazzle on 
either hand of her, and all aslant to her 
trucks, with yardarms pointing skywards 
and stirless canvas thrilling like a thou- 
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sand drums out of the violet hollows, I 
was startled by a loud cry directly over- 
head, and looking up I spied a man in 
the mizzen-top, leaning off with one hand 
upon a shroud and pointing eagerly to 
leewards with the other, whilst he cried : 

‘«« There's a whole coast of water a-com- 
ing along !’’ 

I directed my eyes at the lee line of the 
sea, where I saw, nearly at the distance 
of the horizon, but clearly approaching at 
a prodigious rate directly against the wind 
and rushing surge, a wall of water ; it 
was rounding its pouring volume high 
above the level of the sea, and the vast 
bulk of it, stretching north and south, 
blazed with the flashing of the sunlight 
upon the savage leaps and shattering re- 
coils of the surge it was rolling up 
against. Mrs. Burke, losing her wits at 
the sight, shrieked out : 

«« Oh, Edward, it will drown us !”’ 

Scarcely had she said this when her 
husband, who had taken but one glance 
to leeward, roared out : 

‘« Hard up, hard up with the helm ! Aft 
to the weather braces. Square away fore 
and aft. Lively, my lads, for Jesus’ 
sake! If it takes us abeam, it’ll sink the 
ship.” 

He yelled the words and they rang 
through the vessel. The sailors fled to 
the braces ; their practised ears heard in 
the captain's cry the note that signifies at 
sea life or death, though some probably 
did not know what the danger was. The 
gallant little ship answered her helm like 
aracing yacht, and seethed aslant down 
the wind in a semicircle, bowing her 
hawse-pipes into the billow breaking un- 
der her and slowly righting as she brought 
her stern to the breeze, till she was look- 
ing at the long, on-coming, cliff-like 
length of brine with erect spars, rolling 
never, and bowing only as she swept 
toward that wonderful heap of sea. 

It might have been hurling toward us 
at forty miles an hour when we were go- 
ing ten, and in a few heartbeats our bows 
were lifting with it. 

‘« Hold on, all hands !’’ roared the cap- 
tain from the wheel, which he had grasped 
to help the helmsman. 

«Hold tightly!” screamed Mrs. Burke 
to me as we stood together in the com- 
panion. 

Mr. Owen flung himself on his knees 
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behind the mizzenmast. Green, the 
mate, stood at the mizzen-rigging grip- 
ping a belaying-pin. It was as though 
an electric storm was volleying in one 
continuous roar of cloud battery over- 
head. The ship seemed to be thrown 
keel out of water. forward. I glanced 
astern at the instant that her bows took 
the first of the slarit of that mighty heave 
of sea, and the line of her taffrail was de- 
pressed, like the edge of a spoon afloat in 
a cup, in the crackling whiteness there, 
with Captain Burke and the helmsman 
low down, pale and motionless. The sails 
came in tothe mast with a single clap. 
In a breath or two we were on the round- 
ed top of that vast rolling lift of water, 
whose extremities roared to the horizon ; 
the wind was full of the thunder of the 
shock and snap of strong seas stagger- 
ing on the underrun ; in that thrilling 
moment of our being poised atop, the 
whole weight of the wind was upon the 
ship; through the roar of the roller ran 
the bugling in the rigging, and the low, 
deep humming of the canvas as it strained 
with the blast. 

Then like an arrow down rushed the 
vessel. Oh, that was a frightful moment! 
So steep was the slant that the water 
poured in tons over her bows as she went. 
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I turned sick. I thought she would take 
the valley in a dive and strike clean 
through under the next sea never again 
to rise. Fortunately, the run of the 
mighty roller left the water smooth in its 
wake. The bows sprung buoyant, the 
whole ship seemed to leap with a sort of 
shudder of rejoicing throughout her. 

‘Trim sail, the watch,’’ shouted the 
captain, letting go the helm and coming 
forward. ‘‘Mr. Green, bring the ship 
to her course again. A desperately close 
shave. Had it come from the wind’ard, 
or taken us abeam to leeward, or found us 
a strake or two deeper—’’ 

There was no need for him to finish the 
sentence. He came to the companion- 
way. 

«An ocean hurdle,’”’ said he, still very 
pale, and watching the wheel as the man 
revolved the spokes to bring the ship to. 

«What was it, Edward?” cried his 
wife. 

‘«‘A roller,’’ said he. 
may not be another.’’ He looked to lee- 
ward. ‘One of those volcanic jokes or 
hurricane survivals which try periodically 
to swamp Ascension and St. Helena. 
Help Miss Otway below, Mary, and give 
her a little drop of wine and take a nip 
yourself.”’ 


«I hope there 


(To be continued.) 
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THE HISTORY 
AND PROGRESS OF 
THE BALLET. 


By ROSITA MAURI. 


ANCING is as old as the 
world: the Indians, the 
Persians, the Egyptians, the 
Jews danced ; Amphyon, Or- 
pheus, King David danced ; 
the Greeks performed dances 
in the interludes of their trag- 
edies; Cleopatra herself fig- 
ured in the chorographic tab- 
leaux ; Socrates taught Aspa- 
sia to dance. 
The ballet, properly speak- 
ing, that is, the figured dance 
executed by several persons 
on a stage, accompanied by 
pantomime which represents 
a tragic, comic, or allegoric 
action, is of more recent in- 
vention. It is to Italy that 
we owe this variety of the 
dance. The first ballet was 
danced in that country in 
1489, on the occasion of the 
marriage of the Duke of Milan with Isa- 
bel of Aragon. A century later, the fash- 
ion of the ballet was int oduced into 
France by a favorite of Queen Catherine 
de’ Medici, a 
B | Piedmontese 
named Balta- 
zarini, who 
caused to be 
| represented 
on the occa- 
| sion of the 
| marriage of 
the Duc de 
| Joyeuse and 
Marguerite 
de Vaude- 
mont, the bal- 
let of ««Cir- 
ce,’’ of which 
he was the 
author, and 
which sur- 
passed in 
beauty and 
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splendor anything that can be imagined. 
The statement of the expenses of this 
spectacle shows that its cost reached the 
exorbitant sum of three million, six hun- 
dred thousand francs. 

For a very long time, however, this 
amusement was not enjoyed by the pub- 
lic, and remained the exclusive appanage 
of kings, princes, and great lords. So 
the ballet was quite different from that 
which we see to day in its fin: | and defi- 
nite form. 

The ballet—called court batiet — was 
composed of entrées and recitals. In the 
entrées a certain number of persons ad- 
vanced on the stage, and represented by 
their expression, their costume, their ges- 
tures, and their dances an action, forming 
a sort of little drama, comic or serious, 
without words. Programs were distrib- 
uted among the spectators, explaining 
briefly the subject of these entrées. The 
recitals were pieces spoken or sung, at the 
opening of the ballet or of each of its parts, 
by persons not dancers. The performance 
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concluded with the grand ballet, in which 
all the actors appeared with black masks 
over their faces, their heads adorned with 
aigrets and plumes, their bodies covered 
with garments glittering with spangles 
and with silver and gold foil. 

A great number of ballets of this sort 
were danced at the court of Henry Iv. 
His grave minister, the Duc de Sully, di- 
rected them in per- 
son, his skull- cap 
on his head, and a 
great baton in his 
hand. He even 
danced sometimes, 
and went through 
the steps which the 
sister of the king 
had taught him. 
All these dances 
were of a clownish 
nature, a sort of re- 
flection of the gro- 
tesque masquerades 
of carnival days, 
and differed from 
these only in the 
pomp by which 
they were charac- 
terized. 

Under Louis x11. 
the character of the 
court ballets re- 
mained the same. 
Following the ex- 
ample of Sully, 
Cardinal Richelieu 
often appeared in 
them. In one of 
these ballets he per- 
sonified the world ; 
he had for coiffure 
Mount Olympus, 
for garments a map 
on which France 
was placed at the 
breast, Germany at 
the girdle, Italy on one arm, Spain on 
one leg, while on the back was repre- 
sented the unknown parts of the world. 

Not until the reign of Louis xrv. do 
we see the ballet, under the combined in- 
fluence of progress and taste, attempting 
a new flight. The king was young and 
passionately fond of dancing; moreover, 
his minister, Cardinal Mazarin, who was 
of Italian birth, asked nothing better 
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than to establish at the court the royal 
entertainments of which he had been the 
witness, during his youth, in his own 
country. Italian influence made itself 
felt immediately in the amusements of the 
Louvre and the Palais Royal: the buf- 
fooneries and masquerades disappeared ; 
the ballets were no longer extravagant 
and grotesque inventions, a collection of 

, incoherences and 

GH rs | puerilities, as in the 
preceding reign. 
Special pains were 
taken to give splen- 
dor to the costumes 
and decorations, to 
perfect the mechan- 
ism, and to arrange 
the mise en scéne. 
One of the first 
important ballets 
danced at the court 
was that of Cas- 
sandra, the words 
for which were 
composed by the 
poet Benserade, 
and in which, on 
the 26th of Febru- 
ary, 1651, King 
Louis xIv., aged 
thirteen, made his 
début as a dancer. 
Following his ex- 
ample, all the great 
lords of France 
danced with him in 
the numerous bal- 
lets which were pro- 
duced before 1670. 
Among others 
should be men- 
tioned the «Ballet 
de la Nuit,’’ in 
which the king ap- 
peared as the sun, 
glowing with light; 
that of «« Les Noces de Thetis et de Pele- 
us,’’ in the final entrée of which Louis 
xIv. figured as Apollo, his head covered 
with enormous plumes and his breast with 
a tight-fitting cuirass with tonnelets. 

At the same time, the liking which he 
had for the dramas of Moliére inspired 
him with the idea of asking the great 
comedian to add to his plays ballets of a 
pompous and mythological sort, such as 
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he loved and in which he could figure. 
To please the king, Moligre-¢gmposed the 
divertissements of «‘ Le Mariage Forcé,’’ 
‘« Les Facheux,"’ «‘ La Princesse d’Elide,"’ 
«TL Amour Médecin,”’ «« M. de Pourceaug- 
nac,’’ in which the king appeared as 
usual in costumes blazing with gold and 
jewels. This new variety has been called 
the Comedy Ballet. It was no longer, as 
under Louis x1., a complete whole, com- 
posing a performance in itself, but the 
accessory of a féte, the complement of a 
comedy ; it was a survival of the former 
grand ballet in which all the actors per- 
formed dances together. 

After 1670, on account of an uncom- 
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plimentary allusion made by Racine in 
his tragedy ‘‘ Britannicus,’’ recalling 
the réle played by Nero in the Roman 
circus, Louis no longer appeared in the 
ballets. But he did not on this account 
lose his taste for chorographic spectacles, 
and he continued to have them repre- 
sented at court. But from this time the 
ballet enters on a period of decadence. 
The foundation of the opera in 1669 con- 
tributed also to the transformation, mak- 
ing of an exhibition hitherto private and 
aristocratic, a public and popular enter- 
tainment. In passing over to the opera, 
dancing, which was the principal and 
essential feature of the ballet, was rele- 
gated to second place ; it necessarily be- 
came subordinate to singing, and was 
now only an interlude. ‘Les Tétes de 
Bacchus et de l’Amour’”’ is the type of 
the seventeenth century opera ballet. It 
is in this form that it survives in modern 
grand operas such as ‘‘The Prophet,”’ 
‘‘William Tell,’’ «‘ The Jewess,”’ in féeries 
and spectacular pieces. 

It was not until the eighteenth century, 
under the celebrated ballet-master No- 
verre, that the ballet, properly speaking, 
introduced the musical pantomime, in 
which the action is represented by gestures 
and combinations of dances and figures. 
The ballet thus becomes a_ veritable 
drama, complete in itself, toward whose 
perfection, plastic beauty, poetry, paint- 
ing, music, the dance, machinery, illu- 
mination, everything, in a word, except 
speech and song. contribute. Such are, 


=—= in our own aay, the well-known bal- 


lets of «‘ Cophelia,’’ ‘Sylvia,’ «La 

Source,’”’ ‘‘ La Korizane,’’ ‘‘ La Fa- 
randole,’’ «« La Maladetta,’’ etc., danced 
at the Paris Grand Opera, at the Milan 
Scala, or on special stages. 

In order to become what it is to-day, 
that is to say, a spectacle which delights 
at the same time both eye and ear, the 
ballet has not merely sustained the modi- 
fications in form which we have just 
enumerated. It has been also the object 
of important modifications in the matter 
of execution and mise en scéne. 

The most important of all was the in- 
troduction of the feminine element into 
the personnel of the ballet. 

So long as the ballets had been only a 
chorographic diversion for the fétes of the 
court, ladies had danced in them. Under 
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Louis xiv. the princesses had set the ex- 
ample. Madame la Dauphine, the Coun- 
tess of Soissons, Mlle. de Nemours, the 
Duchess of Créqui, in a word, all the il- 
lustrious women of France 
had figured in the court bal- 
lets. But never had they 
gone so far as to appear in 
the ballets at the theater, 
and never had any profes- 
sional danseuse been seen 
among the courtier - artists. 
A single exception is to be 
noted: the celebrated comé- 
dienne, Du Parc, danced 
with King Louis xiv. in the 
ballet of «Le Mariage 
Forcé.’”’ But it should be 
added that she was not a 
danseuse, but a comédienne, 
and that among other per- 
sonal attractions, says the 
chronicle, she ‘faisait des 
cabrioles admirables.”’ 
From the time when bal- 
lets became scenic exercises 
and public spectacles, no 
woman had danced in them. 
Their réles were filled at 
court by the younger and 
more slender courtiers; at 
the theater, by men who, 
masked and dressed as 
women, their forms rounded 
by art and by cotton, played 
indifferently nymphs, dry- 
ads, baechantes, shepherd- 
esses, goddesses, and furies. 
It was not till the 21st of 
January, 1681, that some 
ladies of the court, with the 
Dauphine at their head, 
made bold to dance at the 
theater of the Chateau de St. 
Germain the ballet of «Le 
Triomphe de 1’ Amour.’’ This innova- 
tion soon bore its fruits, and when, on 
the 16th of the following May, there ap- 
peared in the same ballet four profes- 
sional danseuses, among them Mlle. La- 
fontaine, who won on the very first night 
the title of ««Queen of the Dance,” there 
was almost a revolution in theatrical art. 
Naturally, the introduction of women 
as dancers upon the stage led, little by 
little, to the almost complete disappear- 
ance of men, whose réle had at first been 
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so important. Even in the eighteenth 
century, though the names of Noverre, 
Gardel, Vestris, and Douberval may be 
cited, the ballerinas supplanted them— 
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unfortunately ; for to this we may at- 
tribute the decadence of the dance. This 
remark applies to Italy also; there, too, 
the danseur disappeared. A woman, do 
what she may, can never become so good 
an instructor as a man. If he is aban- 
doned by the public, he will become dis- 
couraged, and will take no more pupils. 
The danseurs above-mentioned were es- 
pecially well known for having been danc- 
ing teachers, incomparable maitres de 
ballets, for having themselves composed 
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the librettos and the music for numerous 
divertissements, and for having especi- 
ally busied themselves with perfecting 
and modernizing the chorographic art. 

In our own day, danseurs, we may 
almost say, no longer exist. Curiously 
enough, while in former times men 
danced the parts of women, women now 
dance the parts of men. Not only is 
it difficult to find men entirely well- 
formed, and who would not suffer too 
much beside the more graceful attrac- 
tions of the danseuses ; but since, for the 
spectators, the artist is forgotten in the 
woman, and the public applauds beau- 
ty more than talent, it is not satis- 
fied by the mere talent of the danseur, 
however great it may be. So, nine times 
out of ten, the danseur is replaced by a 
mere lay figure; if it is really a danseur 
that appears, his réle is simply to abdi- 
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cate his own personal- 
ity, and to give effect 
to the graces and tal- 
ent of his partners, 
whose agility and 
lightness are often 
due only to the 
strength of his arms. 

The advent of the 
danseuses had an- 
other consequence, 
not less important: 
the complete transfor- 
mation of ballet cos- 
tumes. 

In the old ballets 
the costumes were as 
conspicuous for their 
richness as for their 
absurdity. In the 
eighteenth century 
actresses and dan- 
seuses sought, above 
all, to conform to the 
fashions of the day; 
they generally wore 
court robes, with 
hoop - petticoats, ton- 
nelets, farthingales, 
and enormous plumed 
hats, powdered their 
hair, and covered their 
faces with natches. 
They disdained the 
costumes which the 
administration fur- 

nished them ; they had superb costumes 
made at their own expense, and accord- 
ing to their own taste, in order to make a 
more brilliant display in the eyes of their 
admirers and of their rivals. As for the 
réles they played—queen or shepherdess, 
waiting-maid or princess—they gave lit- 
tle thought to these.’ Even at the Grand 
Opera of Paris, figurantes in mourning 
costume were to be seen in the midst of 
sparkling dryads and dazzling nereids. 
Mlle. Camargo, who made her début at 
the Opera in 1726, was the promoter of all 
the reforms which were to end in the es- 
tablishment of the modern ballet costume. 
In corsequence of an accident experi- 
enced by a danseuse, whose skirts and 
hoop-petticoats were one evening caught 
on a window-frame, she first provided 
herself with a calecon. This calegon, 
being quite ungraceful, was subsequently 
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replaced by the maillot. The modesty of 
to-day has caused the addition of the 
tutu, a little skirt over which the other 
skirts are placed. 

Their number varies from five to ten, 
but certain danseuses have sometimes 
worn fifteen or sixteen. Mlle. Camargo 
was, moreover, one of the most famous 
danseuses of the opera. She at first took 
only a subordinate part ; but oneevening, 
when a danseuse failed to make her en- 
trée, she darted forth upon ‘ 
the stage and improvised a 
step which roused the en- 
thusiasm of the spectators to 
the highest pitch. Never had 
such applause greeted a dé- 
butante. She was the talk 
of the salons, poets and 
chroniclers celebrated her 
praise in verse and prose, 
and all the new fashions bore 
her name. It is certain that 
she had great grace and orig- 
inality, and was faultlessly 
beautiful. 

Mile. Sallé, her rival, car- 
ried the reform further : she 
wished to abolish the hoop- 
petticoats, but she encoun- 
tered only ill-will and disre- 
gard. So she left the Opera 
to dance at Covent Garden, 
in London, in the two ballets @ 
of ««Pygmalion’’ and « Ari- | 
adne,’’ where she appeared 
without hoop- petticoats, 
with no ornament on her 
head, and wearing, beside 
her corset and her short J 
skirt, a simple muslin robe. 
Her success was so great 
that, at a benefit perform- 
ance, seats in the house were 
taken by force, and a hail of 
guineas wrapped in bank- 
notes fell upon the stage, the 
receipts being over £ 8000. 

This triumph opened to her 
anew the doors of the Opera, 
when, under her influence, Vestris, the 
Gardel brothers, and, above all, Noverre 
carried out her reforms. 

Up’to this time, dancers and pantomim- 
ists had their faces concealed by masks, 
which took from the action a great part 
of its interest, since the expression of the 
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face was absent. Vestris first abandoned 
the mask in acting pantomimes, and kept 
it only for dances. Noverre and Gardel 
abandoned it entirely. For the first time, 


in 1772, Gardel appeared in the ballet of 
‘«« Castor and Pollux’’ with uncovered face 
and without peruke. 

It remained only to substitute for the 
long skirt, falling to the calf of the leg, 
the small short skirt reaching only to the 
This last reform came from Italv 


knee. 


From the painting by V. Tojetti. 
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in the middle of the century. In 1827, 
Taglioni danced again in a robe that came 
down to the ankle. 

From the successive modifications in 
the costume of danseurs, and especially 
of danseuses, has resulted a considerable 
improvement in the art of dancing. With 
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the garments worn before our century, it 
was impossible to execute cabrioles en- 
levées en altitude or en arabesques. For 
these the costume of the danseuse must, 
while fitting the body, leave it entire free- 
dom of movement. The long petticoats 
fulfilled exactly the contrary conditions, 
and the danseuses of former times made 
use more of their bodies and arms, neg- 
lecting the play of the legs, which they 
considered a secondary element in their 


art. But it is precisely these steps—the 
pirouettes and entrechats—in which the 
danseuses of our day show themselves 
so much superior to the interpreters of the 
last century, and which constitute the 
charm of the modern ballet. 

We must admit that the habit of attrib- 
uting a superiority to the things of the 
past is not justified in the case of the 
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dance. In the last century, the different 
roles were distributed among the dancers. 
In our day, all these devolve upon one 
dancer par excellence. 

And yet, what a galaxy of women cele- 
brated for their beauty and talent the 
annals of the dance contain! After Mlle. 
Lafontaine, after Camargo, and Sallé, of 
whom we have spoken, the most illustri- 
ous of all was certainly Mlle. Guimard, 
‘delight personified,’’ who represented 
e alone the Three 

Graces, as her con- 
temporaries said. 
The rival of Queen 
Marie Antoinette, 
who copied her cos- 
tumes, she vied in 
magnificence with 
the king, in her 
splendid mansion in 
the Rue de la Chaus- 
sée d’ Antin, deco- 
rated by Fragonard, 
and in her country- 
bouse at Pantin. 
In both of these 
houses she had a 
theater constructed, 
and it was on the 
stage at Pantin that 
she danced with 
Douberval, the fa- 
mous fricassée, 
which Louis XvI. 
and Marie Antoi- 
nette wished to see 
performed, and 
which brought to 
the danseuse a pen- 
sion of six thou- 
sand livres. Her dé- 
but at the Opera, in 
1762, made a sensa- 
tion. She danced 
only petits pas, but 
her movements 
were so graceful 
that the public preferred her to every 
other dancer. The dress which she wore 
in the ballet of «Jason et Médée,’’ in 
1771, so charmed all the fashionables of 
Paris, that from that time all wished to 
have ‘‘Guimard dresses.’’ With exag- 
gerated coquetry, she had found the 
means of not growing old. Every morn- 
ing she placed herself before her mirror, 
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and, with the aid of a por- 
trait, which she had painted 
at the time of her début, made 
her face of thirty, forty, or fifty 
years the face of twenty again. 
At the age of sixty-four, at 
the solicitations of intimate 
friends, she consented to give 
for them alone a last perfor- 
mance. On this occasion she 
had the curtain of her theater 
so lowered that her head and 
shoulders were concealed, and 
it was impossible for the spec- 
tators to see anything but her 
legs, whose agility and deli- 
cate form time had spared. 
Afterward came Mlle. Big- 
ottini, then la Montessa, who 
wielded the scepter of the 
dance until 1827. It was then 
seized by Marie Taglioni, 
whose name alone represents 
a whole school of dancing. At 
Paris, at Munich, at St. Peters- 
burg, everywhere, her pres- 
ence was greeted with enthu- 
siasm. Women of society 
never wearied of admiring 


her, so graceful and in such 
good taste was her danse bal- 


ancée. Her leg was like that 

of Diana, her bust was short and narrow, 
her arms very long, and no one among her 
companions could vie with her in distinc- 
tion. But soon a rival to the chaste and 
airy grande danse, which she personified, 
appeared in that school of finished and 
voluptuous grace recalled by the name of 
Fanny Elssler. 

Fanny Elssler already enjoyed a certain 
reputation in London, but was as yet un- 
known in France, when Dr. Véron, then 
Director of the Paris Opera, made the 
journey to London specially to offer her 
and her sister Theresa an engagement. 
He proposed forty thousand francs a 
year, invited them, with a distinguished 
company, to dine at Clarendon’s hotel, 
and at dessert had them choose from a 
tray containing jewels and diamonds to 
the value of two hundred thousand 
francs, the one that they preferred. They 
finally accepted, and, Feb. 19, 1834, 
Fanny Elssler made her début in the bal- 
let of ««The Tempest.’? The public was 
dazzled by her beauty and by the ele- 
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gance of her person. She danced with a 
saucy and provoking grace that bore no 
resemblance to the classic style of *Tag- 
lioni. Her dance, called +: Lactée,’’ did 
not consist of long bounds, but of little, 
rapid steps, correct, close, continuous, but 
well defined. In the ballet of + Griséli- 
dis,’ she created the step of the ‘ca- 
chucha,’’ which provoked indescribable 
enthusiasm. ‘The audiences, the papers, 
and the public divided themselves into 
two camps, and a veritable war broke 
out between Fanny Elssler and Taglioni. 
The latter soon retired from the Opera to 
become premiére danseuse at the St. 
Petersburg Imperial Theater, while four 
years later, in 1840, her fortunate rival, 
distanced in turn by Carlotta Grisi, be- 
took herself to America, and there re- 
newed her early triumphs. After Car- 
lotta Grisi, we should mention Francesca 
Cerito, whose début had taken place at 
the Scala, in Milan, and who owes her 
success to the famous pas de quatre, 
which she danced in London in company 
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Mr. Stephens, and quite recently the 
papers announced her death, recalling 
that it was she who endowed the city of 
Cambridge with a Catholic cathedral, the 
construction of which cost her more than 


| £140,000. 
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with Taglioni, Carlotta Grisi, and Lu- 


cille Grahu. No one carried farther than 
Cerito the love of her art. In order to 
preserve the graceful outline of her knees, 
she always slept in a certain posit:on, 
with her feet strapped to the bed-post. 

La Rosati, Amelia Ferrars, Emma 
Livry, and Pauline Duvernay finish this 
brilliant catalogue of dancers. The last- 
named deserves special mention; not 
only was she one of the most beautiful 
women imaginable, but che is said to 
have been the only danseuse who was 
intellectual. When she retired from the 
theater she married a rich Englishman, 


For that matter it is not necessary to 
say that many of the stars of the ballet 
have made great marriages, both from a 
financial and social point of view. There 
is in the library of the Opera a book, not 
asmall one by any means, compiled by 
an old habitué, which might be called the 
libre d’oro of the dance, and which may 
justly encourage ambitious débutantes, 
when they read in those annals how near- 
ly some of their sisters have approached 
the steps of the throne through marriage. 

The danseuses of to-day are far from 
yielding the palm to their predecessors. 
All countries where the ballet flourishes 
produce them, but the Paris Opera after 
all, with the Scala of Milan, is the nur- 
sery of true danseuses, of those who per- 
petuate the great artistic traditions. The 
limits of this article do not permit us to 
enter into numerous details with regard 
to them; let it suffice us to mention, 
hastily: Leontine Beaugrand, whose mar- 
velous reet seem never to touch the floor, 
so much delicacy does she put into the 
slightest movement; Rita Sangalli, a 
great artist in every sense of the word, 
an excellent pantomimist, a danseuse of 
the first order ; Laure Fouta, the most il- 
lustrious representative of the classic 
dance, that Taglioni had made the fash- 
ion ; Fatou, inimitable in the grace with 
which she executed entrechats; Julia 
Subra, one of the finest artists who has 
ever shone in the firmament of the Opera. 
I pass over their peers, since I have men- 
tioned neither Zina Mezante, nor Eugenie 
Fione, nor Chabot, nor Marie Saulaviile, 
whom no one can forget; and besides 
these principal dancers belonging to the 
Paris Opera: la Coralli, la Lucci, la Cor- 
nalba, Miss Flindt, the graceful Ameri- 
can, del’ Erva, and Rathner, the first star 
at Berlin, the second at Vienna. 

Unfortunately, though the dancing- 
school of the Opera still furnishes a per- 
sonnel for which other countries envy 
France, the réle of the grande danseuse 
is slowly passing away. Indeed, one 
might venture to say that if the direc- 
tors of the subsidized theaters do not 
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make the sacrifices 
necessary to bring 
about reforms, with- 
in ten years dan- 
seuses and artistes, 
properly speaking, 
will no longer exist. 

Indeed, the ballet 
of the French school, 
in which music and 
the dance hold the 
first place, and the 
decorative combina- 
tions are of minor 
importance, has been 
greatly encroached 
upon by the ballet of 
the Italian school. 
In the Italian ballets 
special effort is made 
to catch the eye by 
great mass effects, 
with colored cos- 
tumes rendered more 


dazzling by the brilliancy of thousands 


of electric lights. 


It is doubtless necessary that the bal- 
let should profit by the immense progress 
realized within half a century in the art 


From an old print. 
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of arranging the 
mise en scéne. The 
music must be 
charming, the cos- 
tumes new and 
strange, the decora- 
tions manifold. But 
above all, the ballet 
should bring into re- 
lief the charms of the 
woman and the qual- 
ities of the danseuse. 
To substitute, ac- 
cording to the new 
fashion, great choro- 
graphic manceuvers 
and transformations, 
and battalions of 
dancers, with beauti- 
ful steps, light and 
sure, for the delicate 
and spirituelle mu- 
sic, for the simplicity 
of the methods of the 


French dance is to transform the ballet in- 


to a mere spectacle; it is to go backward 
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several centuries. 


The ballet ought not 
to address the eyes and the senses alone, 
but also the mind and the heart. 
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FINNY PROTEGES 


OF UNCLE SAM. 


By CHARLES B. HUDSON. 


WO the average taxpayer 
the beneficence of 
this great govern- 
ment is not always 
tangible. It re- 
quires more or less 
ofa dissertation on 
political economy 
and sociology to 
make it appreci- 

ated, and even this, if he should chance to 
be a social reformer, is likely to lead to an 
altercation. But there is one bureau whose 
benefits can be felt daily, and at that most 
sensitive ganglion of the family and social 
organization—the dinner-table. No Amer- 
ican citizen should sit in the presence of 
a broiled trout, a codfish-ball, or a planked 
shad without a feeling of gratitude to his 
country, and no good citizen will be so 
situated without at least a shade of this 
emotion when he learns the extent of his 
indebtedness to his country for the op- 
portunity of enjoying them. 


‘« The product of the shad fishery is to- 
day as much the subject of artificial con- 
trol as the corn crop,’’ was a recent 
remark by the Hon. Marshall McDonald, 
the United States Commissioner of Fish 
and Fisheries, and no other statement of 
equal brevity could convey a better idea 
of the scope of the work of his office. It 
would apply with nearly equal force to 
several other species of American food 
fishes, notably the whitefish of the Great 
Lakes and the salmon of the Pacific coast, 
both of which have been saved from near- 
ly complete destruction, so far as their 
commercial importance is concerned, by 
the Fish Commission. Through the ef- 
forts of this bureau hundreds of streams 
throughout the country which had been 
rendered practically barren by reckless 
overfishing, have been restocked and re- 
stored to a condition of productiveness, 
often very much greater than had ever 
before been known. 

One of the earliest efforts in the line 
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of the restoration of exhausted fishing- 
grounds concerned the inshore cod-fish- 
ing of the New England coast. In colo- 
nial days every arm of the sea was teem- 
ing with cod, and furrished an invaluable 
supply of food to our ancestors, almost at 
theirdoors. For generations, however, this 
source had been exhausted, and until the 
Fish Commission commenced the artificial 
propagation of this species, there was no 
hope of its being revived. The results of 
this work, however, have surpassed the 
expectations, and millions of young and 
half-grown cod have appeared in their 
long-deserted haunts and in waters where 
they had never before been known. But 
facts of this kind can best be shown by 
statistics, in which we will indulge, toa 
very limited extent, later on. For the 
present, we will concern ourselves with 
methods which are more interesting than 
figures, and, as a representative of the 
many species of fishes over which Uncle 
Sam has become guardian, we will con- 
sider the shad—the Potomac shad, as he 
is nearest headquarters, his surroundings 
are so thoroughly picturesque, and he is, 
in so many respects, so worthy an ex- 
ample. 

Sixteen miles down the Potomac from 
the Capitol, nearly opposite Mount Ver- 
non, and almost under the obsolete but still 
frowning smooth-bores of old Fort Wash- 
ington, is the Bryan's Point Fish Commis- 
sion station. A line of tents on the grassy 
banks, with the national colors floating 
overhead, give the place a martial aspect, 
but this is negatived by 
the character of the ac- 
tivity onthe beach. The 
place is an old fishing 
shore, leased by the 
Commission pending 
the possible establish- 
ment of a permanent 
station at some future 
time, and a great deal ot 
the primitive interest 
and beauty of old build- 
ings and service-worn 
capstans still clings 
about, making it, in this 
respect, a contrast to the 
typical station, which is 
spick and span, and - 
thoroughly modern. 
But it loses nothing by 
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reason of this, and on a quiet May morn- 
ing, when the seine is being hauled, it 
is an exceedingly delightful and inter- 
esting spot. The Maryland hills are cov- 
ered with new foliage of a hundred shades 
of green, a background for the tents, the 
white pump-house, and hatchery, and 
the old boat-house and _ seine-haulers’ 
quarters. An occasional market sloop, or 
a pungy, floats lazily past on the tide or 
comes to anchor near by to wait for the 
seine-haul. The long reflections waver- 
ing out from the shore are broken into a 
thousand dancing fragments by the oars 
of the seine-boat as it dashes away from 
the capstan farthest up the river, with 
the net paying out from the stern, then 
settle again into indolence as the rattle 
of the oar-locks grows faint in the dis- 
tance. 

Far out and well up against the stream 
they row, tracing with a dotted line of 
corks the vast semicircle 
they traverse, until it 
brings them in again at 
the lower capstan some 
hundred yards below 
the point from which 
they started. The men 
tumble out into the wa- 
ter, thigh deep, and wade 
ashore and make fast the 
hauling - line to the cap- 
stan, which is straight- 
‘way started up. Round 
and round go the weary- 
looking horses which 
are only lazy, trotting 
ten steps while the 
driver plies the lash, 
then walking fifteen 
while he chaffs a group 
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of gaily-clad colored girls from back 
in the country. Shortly, at the upper 
capstan, the shore-end of the great net 
comes in; then boot-tops are hauled up, 
and all hands wade out and lay hold. 
Long lines—quarter-lines they are called 
—have been made fast to the seine far 
out in the river and are wound in while 
the men are hauling. Slowly the space 
within the long line of corks is narrowed 
as the net comes in, until at last the agi- 
tated water and the occasional silvery 
gleam of a jumping fish tells of the trepi- 
dation within its confines. The men 
gather in closely, now, and the fish are 
bunched up, a glittering mass of living, 
iridescent silver, inimitable by art, inde- 
scribable by words, combining at once the 
beauties of burnished metal, of pearls, of 
diamonds, and of sunlight. These quali- 
ties are lost to the captors, however, and 
the fish are quickly transferred by dip 
nets from the seine into the lighter, 
where they are sorted. 

As soon as the herring and shad are 
separated, the latter are overhauled for 
those which are ready to spawn, and it is 
at this point that Uncle Sam assumes the 
role of guardian. The condition of the 


fish is readily determined by the spawn- 
taker by a gentle pressure on the body, 
seizing her firmly with the left hand, with 


her head held under the arm. If it be 
found that the eggs flow readily, they are 
gently squeezed out into a pan, by repeat- 
edly passing the right hand downward 
from the region of the pectoral fins, press- 
ing the abdomen moder- 
ately between the thumb 
and fingers—and about 
forty thousand embryo 
shad become protégés of 
the government of the 
United States, to be 
cherished and cared for 
until old enough to as- 
sume the responsibilities | 
of an independent exist- “~~ 
ence. The eggs from two 
fishes are put together in 

a pan, then two or three 
adult males are selected, 
and the milt is taken 
from these by much the 
same manner of manip- 
ulation and scattered 
over the eggs. Water is 
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added, and the pan is gently agitated to 
insure a proper mingling, and in a sur- 
prisingly short time the evidences of 
success are unmistakable. 

In four or five minutes, at most, if the 
conditions are favorable, the eggs have 
swollen perceptibly, and the contents of 
several pans are put together in a larger 
one. As soon as all the available spawn 
is taken, the eggs are carefully washed 
by adding and pouring off fresh water, 
then carried ashore and placed in the 
hatching -jars for partial development 
and hardening. Thirty-six hours are 
enough to render them sufficiently tough 
to bear transportation to the Central 
Station at Washington, where the hatch- 
ing is completed. In the meantime, they 
have been joined by hundreds of thou- 
sands, and often millions, of others. For 
many miles below Washington every spot 
of the river adapted to seine-fishing is 
swept at ebb-tide, the banks are dotted 
with the camps of the gill-net fishermen, 
and hundreds of trap nets bar the way of 
the unfortunate fish. Each day during 
the fishing season a steam-launch leaves 
the station at Bryan’s Point with seven 
small boats in tow, which are to be dropped 
at intervals of two or three miles down 
the river. Each of these boats is provided 
with pans, dippers, and small tubs for 
handling the spawn, and manned by one 
or two spawn-takers .who visit the fish- 
ing shores, and gill nets to secure the 
eggs, for which the proprietor of the net 
is paid by the Fish Commission twenty 
cents a thousand. 

Having secured all the 
spawn that is to be taken 
on that tide, the boats lie 
in wait for the return of 
the launch, and are towed 
back to the station, where 
the eggs are taken care of 
and counted, and a care- 
ful record kept of the 
number procured from 
each net. Sometimes 
the number thus taken in 
one day will be as high 
as eight millions—no 
easy matter to count, 
were the counting act- 
ually done, but a suffi- 
ciently accurate estimate 
is made by measuring the 
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depth of the eggs in the jars, it 
having been determined before- 
hand just how many occupy a 
given space. After a day and a 
half in the jars at Bryan’s Point, 
the eggs, which when fresh-laid a 
fall of rain would have destroyed 
by rupturing the delicate shell- 
membrane, have become strong 
enough for packing on the trays 
for shipment. The shipping tray is sim- 
ply a light wooden frame, eighteen inches 
square, across the bottom of which is 
stretched a netting of wire. Over this is 
laid a wet cotton cloth, and the eggs are 
carefully dipped from the pan into which 
they have been emptied from the jars, and 
spread out in two layers. The trays are 
stacked one upon another, then the whole 
is enveloped in another wet cloth and se- 
curely strapped together ready for trans- 
portation. Thus packed, the eggs will 
live for two or three days, ample time for 
shipment for considerable distance, and 
need only be kept moderately wet and 
cool. Arriving at the Central Station 
at Washington, the eggs are washed 
from the trays into the hatching -jars 
again, and these are immediately put in 
operation. 

The hatching apparatus, which is the 
invention of the present Commissioner, is 
the result of a long series of experiments, 
and is at once simple, ingenious, and 
effective. It consists of a cylindrical 
glass vessel with a hemispherical bottom, 
known as the McDonald Universal Hatch- 
ing-Jar, provided with a screw top, with 
apertures for the admission of two glass 
tubes, one to supply the eggs with a con- 
stant flow of water, the other to carry off 
the overflow, and a small tank or aqua- 
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rium for the reception of the young shad . 
as they arehatched. Thesupply tube ex- 
tends to the bottom of the jar, and the 
water rising to the exit at the top, keeps 
the mass of eggs in constant circulation, 
in what has been best described as a 
‘‘boiling motion,’’ bringing each egg in 
succession to the top. It is a quality of 
dead eggs that once having reached the 
top of the mass they will not again min- 
gle with the others, so that they gradu- 
ally accumulate in the upper part of the 
jar, whence they are removed by simply 
pushing down the exit tube until they are 
carried off with the overflow. This is 
one of the distinctive and most valuable 
features of the McDonald jar, for in other 
apparatus the eggs have to be picked over 
and the dead ones removed by hand. 
Eight or twelve of the jars are arranged 
round one tank and furnished with water 
from the general supply pipe at the rate 
of about two quarts per minute. Each 
one holds six quarts and has a capacity of 
over one hundred thousand eggs, though 
usually operated with about eighty-five 
thousand. 

So transparent is the egg, and so rapid 
is the development of the embryo, when 
once started, that the whole series of 
changes may be observed in the one indi- 
vidual, until it rends the delicate mem- 
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brane and escapes into the world, a fish. 
A fresh-laid shad egg is irregularly 
spherical in form, as represented in Fig. 
I, surrounded by a very much wrinkled 
shell-membrane, and in color is a pale 
amber. Immediately after fertilization, 
the membrane is rapidly distended to 
about seven times its original size by the 
absorption of water, and the wrinkles dis- 
appear. The egg is then about an eighth 
of an inch in diameter, and within can 
be seen the vitellus or yolk, surrounded 
by a delicate envelop of germinal matter, 
called the cortical layer. Ina very few 
moments this envelop is thickened on 
one side by the concentration of its ma- 
terial, and at the end of half an hour, what 
is called the blastodise is formed, as rep- 
resented at a, Fig. 2. This is a discoid 
protuberance composed of very delicate 
and minute germi- 
nal cells. In the 
course of an hour 
and a half this disc 
commences to un- 
dergo a series of di- 
visions into numer- 
ous minute spheres : 
in the formation of : 
what is known as the | 
‘‘mulberry mass,’’ @ 
or biastula, a phe 
nomenon universal- 
ly attendant upon 
the development of 
all ova of whatever 
kind. This stage is 
represented in sec- 
tion in Fig. 3. This 
segmentation complete, the blastodisc 
gradually spreads, so as to partially en- 
velop the yolk, and its elements become 
separated into two layers: the upper, 
marked e, Fig. 4, called the epiblast or 
nervous layer, from which are developed 
the bones, muscles, brain, and nerves, 
and the lower, called the hypoblast or 
vegetative layer, marked 4 in the same 
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Fig. 5/section) Fig.4 (section) 
figure, from which the viscera, etc., are 
formed. 

Shortly, at one side of the spreading 
blastodisc, the first trace of the embryo 
appears in a swelling at the point marked 
ain Fig.5. This lengthens rapidly, and 
a little later the embryo is quite distinct- 
ly outlined, as in Fig.6. At this period 
the rudimentary eyes, the first of the 
sense organs to be developed, are visible 
as two bright, elongated thickenings of 
the epiblast. Very soon the tail begins 
to appear as a bud at a, Fig. 7, and at 
about the end of the second day, or the 
beginning of the third, the young fish 
has reached the stage represented in Fig. 
8. Tothe naked eye, as he whirls in the 
jar among his multitude of brethren, little 
is distinctly visible save two very bright 
eyes. On closer scrutiny, however, two 

or three faint, shad- 

owy, dark lines are 
observable, coiled 
half round the inte- 
rior of the egg, mark- 
ing the position of 
the body, which is 
nearly as transpar- 
ent as the surround- 
ing water. Faintly 
? visible, too, is the vi- 
§ telline sac in which 
the remainder of the 
yolk is inclosed, at- 
tached to the abdo- 
men of the fish, and 
from which he gains 
sustenance. He has 
acquired consider- 
able power of movement by this time, 
and at strikingly regular intervals of 
about one second he gives a vigorous 
wriggle. A few hours later, at about 
the end of the third day, a movement 
of more than usual strength will rup- 
ture the frail prison and set him free 
with the essential characteristics repre- 
sented in Fig. 9. He is yet far from 
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being a perfect fish, for, though his 
mouth is open, there is no passage 
through the esophagus, and he is sus- 
tained by the contents of the yolk sac, 
which will remain attached to him for 
five or six days longer, when it will be 
finally absorbed and disappear. Were a 
young shad given to reflection, he might 
consider himself, like Richard, « unfin- 
ished, sent before 
my time into this 
breathing world, 
scarce half made 
up,’’ for he has, as 
yet, only half his 
rightful belongings 
—no fins, but two 


rudimentary pecto- 
tals; no teeth, an 
imperfect heart, 
only the promise of 
a liver, and scarcely 
a hint of an air- 
bladder. But vict- 
ualed for a week, 
and with nothing on his mind, he is as 
oblivious of his defects as we are of ours, 
and as he darts about the hatching-jar, 
perhaps still hampered by his shell, from 
which he has been unable to get entirely 
free, he is plainly in a mood to enjoy life. 
Free at length, after many aimless darts 
and frantic dashes, the tiny fish reaches 
the top of the jar and is carried by the 
overflow into the receiving tank, whence 
he is transferred, with his fellows, into 
tin cans for distribution. It is necessary 
that this should be effected at once, for, 
unlike many of the species handled by 
the Fish Commission, the trout, the sal- 
mon, and the bass, for example, the shad 
cannot be reared to maturity in con- 
finement. Before the disappearance of 
the vitelline sac, it must be turned loose 
to find its natural food and to make its 
way, at the end of summer, to the sea, 
which is its home. For the shad be- 
longs to that class of fishes called 
anadromous, which ascend the rivers and 
estuaries during the spawning season to 
deposit their eggs, and return thereafter 
tosalt water. The distributing cans, each 
containing about thirty thousand fry, are 
sent by rail to various points on the coast 
and emptied into the rivers, where, in the 
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course of the summer, the fish will attain 
a length of two or three inches. 

Such is the career of a shad in the 
hands of Uncle Sam, and each year be- 
tween seventy-five and one hundred mill- 
ions of them are thus given a start in 
life. There are but two stations engaged 
in the propagation and distribution ,of 
this species—the one at Washington and 
that near Havre de Grace, Maryland. In 
addition to these regular stations, there 
is a hatchery on board the Fish Commis- 
sion steamer Fish Hawk, which is reg- 
ularly employed in this work during the 
shad season, and two of the four special 
cars can readily be fitted with the nec- 
essary apparatus and used temporarily for 
the same purpose. 

The normal function of the cars, how- 
ever, is that of transporting the young 
fish from the various stations to the 
points of distribution, and for this pur- 
pose they are provided with tanks for the 
reception of the fry, with pumps for the 
circulation of water, and with sleeping 

berths and a kitch- 
en for the crew of 
trained experts. By 
these means the 
young fish can be 
transported across 
the continent with 
the utmost readi- 


ness, and witha 
loss that is usually 
inconsiderable. 

As I said before, 
the manipulation of 
shad eggs may be 
taken as represen- 
tative of the gen- 
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eral process of fish propagation. How- 
ever, there are certain points of differ- 
ence in the treatment of the eggs of 
other species which it may be interesting 
to consider. Fish culturists divide the 
eggs into four classes, according to their 
essential characteristics: semi-buoyant 
30 
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eggs, which comprise those of the shad, 
whitefish, and lobster, the mode of hatch- 
ing of all three of which is essentially the 
one just described ; floating eggs, like 
those of the cod and mackerel; heavy, 
non-adhesive eggs, comprising those of 
the salmon and trout; and heavy, ad- 
hesive eggs, such as those of the carp, 
tench, golden ide, and others. 

Whilst the use of the Universal jar has 
been proven to be practicable for nearly 
all these species, yet it has been found of 
greater advantage in most cases to employ 
special apparatus. That for hatching the 
codfish is also an invention of the present 
Commissioner. It consists of a wooden 
box about twelve inches deep by twenty- 
four long, provided with a siphon which 
operates automatically as soon as the 
water has reached a certain level, and 
nearly empties the box, thus’ lowering 
the floating eggs to the bottom. Here 
they are brought into contact with a 
stream of water traversing the box longi- 
tudinally with considerable force, by 
which means they geta rapid swirling 
for a few moments, thoroughly cleansing 
them of the mud accumulated from the 
water, which would otherwise cause as- 
phyxiation. Gradually the box is filled 
until the siphon acts again, and the eggs 
are lowered into the jet of water. This 
alternate rise and fall of the water gives 
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the apparatus its name—the tidal box. 
An average of about fifteen days of this 
manner of treatment is necessary to pro- 
duce a codfish, and during a favorable 
season the number hatched at the two 
stations engaged in this work at Glouces- 
ter and Wood’s Holl, Massachusetts, will 
be from thirty to fifty millions. The eggs 
are procured from vessels engaged in the 
shore fisheries off the New England coast, 
by spawn-takers who board the home- 
ward-bound smacks or accompany them 
to the fishing-grounds, and as the spawn- 
ing season of the cod is from October to 
May, it may be imagined that it is a less 
pleasant duty than taking shad eggs in 
balmy spring on the Potomac. 

The apparatus for hatching the heavy, 
non-adhesive eggs of the salmon and 
trout is yet more simple. It is merely a 
narrow trough of running water, near the 
bottom of which are placed wire-cloth 
trays, four or five deep, containing the 
eggs. As the fish are hatched they wrig- 
gle through the interstices of the wire to 
the space between the trays and the bot- 
tom of the trough, where they remain 
until all are out of the eggs. Then they 
are removed and usually placed in rear- 
ing troughs or ponds, where they are kept 
and artificially fed until they can be set 
free with a fair chance of being able to 
take care of themselves ; for it is deemed 
of greater advantage to plant five hun- 
dred yearling or adult fish than fifty 
thousand fry, so beset are they by ene- 
mies when too young to defend them- 
selves or to escape. The young fish are 
fed with boiled corn-meal, chopped meat, 
etc., and on the larve of flies, which are 
the subject of artificial propagation, as 
well as the fish themselves. The process 
is simple and consists in suspending 
pieces of raw meat in the open air over 
a sort of hopper, beneath which is a 
box for the reception of the larve as they 
fall. 

In the culture of the carp, tench, and 
other species of which the eggs are heavy 
and adhesive, neither the spawn nor the 
parent fish are handled. These fish de- 
posit their eggs on tangles of roots, twigs, 
and grasses, and advantage is taken of 
this by making suitable arrangements in 
the ponds in which the brood-fish are con- 
fined, by planting them with bunches of 
small branches or willow roots, or, in the 
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South, with long poles projecting out 
from the shore, to which have been tied 
festoons of Spanish moss. Little care is 
necessary, except to guard the spawn 
against the depredations of snakes and 
frogs. 

Of the immediate benefits of stocking 
waters with indigenous fishes, it is diffi- 
cult to deterinine the exact extent ; though 
the steady increase in the value of the 
fisheries in those places where this work 
has been systematically pursued, and the 
equally steady decrease before it was 
undertaken, leaves no possibility of dis- 
puting the fact. From the results of the 
introduction of species into waters of 
which they are not native, however, may 
be seen the enormous worth of the opera- 
tions of the Fish Commission. In no 
case has the result been so striking as in 
the introduction of the shad into the wa- 
ters of the Pacific coast. In 1871, the 
California State Fish Commission planted 
twelve thousand of these fish in the Sac- 
ramento river. The enterprise was then 
taken up by the United States Fish Com- 
mission and carried on until 1886, during 
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which period about one million, five hun- 
dred and nineteen thousand fry were de- 
posited at different points along the West 
coast. Their new home proved favorable, 
and to quote once more the words of Com- 
missioner McDonald : « From these slen- 
der colonies, aggregating less than one 
per cent. of the number now annually 
planted in our Atlantic slope rivers, the 
shad have multiplied and distributed 
themselves along two thousand miles of 
coast, from the Golden Gate of California 
to Vancouver island, in British Colum- 
bia.’’ Since the “-egoing was written, 
those fish, following the warm Japan cur- 
rent, have made their appearance in the 
rivers of Alaska, and it is the opinion of 
the same authority that they will eventu- 
ally reach the coast of Asia. Already 
they rank next in abundance in the estu- 
aries of our Pacific coast to the salmon 
which have made those waters famous 
throughout the world, and so far in excess 
of the demand is the supply that thou- 
sands of pounds of these fish, which, 
when they first appeared in California 
markets were worth $1.20 per pound, have 
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been thrown away by the fishermen for 
the want of purchasers. At present, the 
catch is regulated by the dealers, who 
have telephone communication with the 
fishermen, and this enormous waste is 
prevented. Notwithstanding the fact that 
no apparatus specially adapted to shad- 
fishing is in use on the Pacific coast, and 
that the capture of these fish is incidental, 
in a manner, to salmon-fishing, over three 
million pounds have been taken up to 
the present year, worth to the fishermen 
$145,000. The aggregate expense of their 
introduction was less than $yooo. ‘These 
statements, illustrating the possibilities 
of artificial propagation, are the more 
interesting when contrasted with figures 
which show man’s capacity for destruc- 
tion. In the Connecticut river, during 
the decade between 1879 and 1890, the 
total production of the shad fisheries fell 
from 436,981 to 34,318. This decrease is 
not due alone to overfishing, of which 
the effects can be readily counteracted, 
but to many other causes, among which 
the erection of dams, without fishways to 
enable the fish to ascend during the 
spawning season, is prominent. 

The planting of striped bass in the 
waters of.the Pacific coast, though on a 
smaller scale, has met with proportionally 
great success. Since 1879, a total of about 
four hundred and fifty of this species 
have been set . 
free in the Sac- 
ramentoata 
cost of but a 
few hundred 
dollars, and 
up to the pres- 
ent year more 
than one hun- 
dred thousand 
pounds have 
been caught. 
In August, 
1894, Six thou- 
sand pounds 
were taken at 
a single haul 
of a net in 
San Francisco 
Bay. 

These fig- 
ures will con- 
vey an idea of 
the immense 
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returns yielded by the work of this bu- 
reau, at an expense to the government 
which is, by comparison, insignificant. 
Were it possible to get as accurate fig- 
ures of the results of the efforts to restore 
overfished grounds to their former pro- 
ductiveness, there is no doubt that they 
would be quite as striking. 

Pisciculture is by no means a new art. 
It has been practised for ages by the in- 
genious Chinese, who collect the fertil- 
ized eggs from the rivers and transfer 
them to their ditches and canals, where 
the young are cared for and fed as soon as 
hatched. A kind of pond culture was 
carried on by the ancient Egyptians, 
though it probably amounted to no more 
than the feeding and fattening of cap- 
tured fish. The Greeks and Romans had 
inclosures for the same purposes, and 
fish-ponds or ‘‘stews’’ have been com- 
mon in Britain for many years, as well as 
in Germany. To the latter country, in- 
deed, belongs the credit of the discovery 
of the art of artificially fecundating eggs, 
which is the keelson of modern fish-cul- 
ture. Successful experiments in this 
operation were made as long ago as 1748 
by Stephen Jacobi. European states, 
however, have been slow to recognize the 
importance of endeavoring to augment 
the natural supply, and our own gov- 
ernment and that of Canada are the only 
ones which 
=) carry on pub- 

lic fish-cult- 
ure. To the 
nineteenth 
century and 
to the Fish 
Commission 
of the United 
States is due 
the honor of 
achieving the 
present per- 
fection of the 
art of piscicul- 
ture, and it 
is sufficient to 
say that the 
work of this 
Commission 
is worthy of 
both the cen- 
tury and of 
the country. 
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By W. D. HOWELLs. 


V. 


HE brethren and the sisters were 
gathering in the church building 
for the Sunday morning service. They 
came from the West Family and the East 
Family, in little groups of the different 
sexes, moving silently along the grassy 
borders of the sandy village street, and 
they silently issued by ones and twos from 
the doors of the plain, large buildings of 
the Church Family, and entered the plain, 
small church-house, the sisters in their 
straight drab gowns and stiff, wire- 
framed gauze caps, which hid their hair, 
and the brothers in their severe suits of 
gray or brown, their formless trousers and 
buttonless coats of Quaker cut, and their 
straggling locks falling to their necks 
under their wide-brimmed hats with- 
out ribbons. They had ail set, serious 
faces, and the little children who paced 
gravely along beside them—the boys with 
the men, and the girls with the women— 
had faces as set and serious as their 
elders. It was all so still, in the glisten of 
the morning sun, with those figures tend- 
ing noiselessly toward one point, that it 
was like a vision, and they were like 
spirits. 

Within the church-house they took 
their places in long rows, fronting one 
another—the men on one side and the 
women on the other; the children were 
divided, the boys from the girls, and as the 
neighbor folk began to come in from the 
outside, they were assorted in like man- 
ner. Among the strangers there were 
some fashionably-dressed people from a 
summer resort not far away; they had 
come in carriages, which they had left 
standing in the care of their coachmen 
along the street; but they had left the 
rule of their world there, too, and con- 
formed to the Shaker custom in the 
Shaker church. 

It was some time after the last comer 
was seated before the brothers or sisters 
made any sign of life. Then one of the 
sisters began to sing, and presently they 


all joined her, the men as well as the 
women, and softly beat time to their sing- 
ing on the broad napkins stretched across 
their knees. When the singing was over, 
one and another spoke briefly upon any 
serious thing he or she had in mind. 
Presently, they all rose and put back 
their seats against the wall, and in the 
space left free, they formed themselves 
into two irregular circles, and began a 
brisk march, while they kept time to 
their chant with a certain joyous ges- 
ticulation. The air had a musical law of 
its own, with strange and abrupt changes 
of time, and it ceased with a close as sud- 
den as any of the changes; the dance 
dissolved, the brothers going back to 
their seats against one wall, and the 
sisters to theirs against the other. 

The Shakers of all ages shared in this 
rhythmical march. One weighty sister, 
indeed, seemed to be excused from it ; she 
sat still, and kept time with her hands to 
the tune which her feet might not follow 
with her vast bulk. But she was alone in 
her exemption ; the youngest of the little 
wards of the family obeyed the music with 
the same joy and the same tottering step, 
as the tall old man who led the rest in the 
mystic round. He stooped a little, but 
his downward face had the beauty of 
feature which age refines rather than 
wastes, and the perfect silver of his hair 
falling to his throat gave his face a 
patriarchal dignity. His hands wavered 
like his feet; he did not always reach 
the close of a bar with the remainder 
of the singers; a rapture, which was 
like a long remembered rapture, appeared 
through the fatigue which his counte- 
nance expressed. 

When the brethren and sisters were 
again still in their places, an elderly 
brother came forward and delivered a 
brief homily, mainly directed against the 
natural propensities in all kinds, but 
bearing somewhat more severely upon 
the tea-habit among women, and admon- 
ishing all his hearers of the evil conse- 
quences of so much hot, unleavened 
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bread as he assumed they were in the 
custom of eating. 

He sat down, and another elderly 
brother rose and said: «The meeting is 
dismissed.’’ 

The strangers from the world outside 
quickly dispersed, until none remained 
except a young girl and an old lady of 
those who had driven over from the sum- 
mer resort, and who lingered until most 
of the brothers and sisters had gone, too. 
Certain of the younger and stronger 
Shakeresses had staid to help out that 
weighty sister who had not joined in 
the dance, and there was a kindly-look- 
ing brother who was waiting for them to 
get her away before he shut the windows 
and closed the door. When he came back 
into the church-house, after giving a 
hand with the sister down the steps, he 
found the old lady, and the young girl, 
who was fretting, with a very young 
girl’s fear of indecorum: ‘What can 
you want to say to him grandmamma? 
Do come on !’"" 

The old lady, who was something like 
a young girl, too, in a ghostly fashion, 
and had that grace of figure and car- 
riage which sometimes outlasts youth, 
would not be bidden. She moved up 
to the brother and asked: «Was that 
very old man who led in the marching 
Roger Burton?”’ 

«Yee. Father Burton we call him. 
He always leads,’’ said the brother, with 
the pride and pleasure humanity feels in 
the power of any of the race to hold out 
against time. ‘‘On towards ninety now, 
too!’’ 

“T should like to speak with him,”’ 
said the old lady, and at this the young 
girl seemed arrested in another protest by 
pure astonishment. ‘‘I must!” 

‘‘Oh, nay,’’ returned the Shaker, with 
a smile of compassion for the absurdity. 
«* He's too old for ¢hat/”’ 

‘‘T must !’’ the old lady repeated ; and 
she urged, as if it were a reason: ‘I used 
to know him before he joined the Shakers. 
I have got to see him !”’ 

The Shaker brother faltered, with his 
hand on the door, which he could not close 
because she gave no sign of moving from 
the doorway either for his purpose or for 
the impatience of the young lady, who 
now stood at the foot of the steps outside, 
prodding the turf with the point of her 
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parasol. He looked out of the doorway, 
and, to his apparent great relief, he caught 
sight of the elder who had preached at 
the meeting. He was going by the 
church-house, and he stopped a little at 
sight of the group by the doorway. 

‘‘ Alfred,’’ the brother called to him, 
‘there is a friend says that she has got to 
see Father Burton !’’ 

The elder drew near and looked first at 
the young lady, who rejected the inquiry 
of his glance, and then at the old lady, 
who said eagerly: «I used to know him 
when I was a girl, before he joined the 
Shakers, and I live a great ways from 
here, now; I live in St. Louis. I guess if 
I’m not too old, Roger isn’t ; and I don’t 
believe but what he’ll know me.’’ She 
smiled brightly, and the elder may have 
felt her apparitional charm. 

‘IT don’t know what to say, exactly. 
It’s not our custom to refuse speech with 
friends from the world outside. But 
Father Burton is very old. 
he’ll know you ’’— 

‘‘T guess he’ll know me,’”’ said the old 
lady. 

«‘As long as you’ve come such a great 
way, I don’t see as we should do right— 
There! It won't do him any hurt, I 
guess. You can go into the office, and 
I'll bring him to you, if he isn’t too 
tired.’’ He pointed toward a building a 
little way down the street. «‘That’s 
the’’— 

‘‘Oh, I guess I know where the office 
is well enough,’’ chirped the old lady, and 
she gave a little laugh of triumph. 

She sat alone in the office parlor, when 
the elder came in with Father Burton; 
her granddaughter, as if anything were 
better than staying through the reminis- 
cences of the old people when they should 
come together, said she would go and sit 
in the carriage until her grandmother 
was ready. An office-sister, somewhat 
excited by the prospect of Father Bur- 
ton’s ceming interview with this old 
lady, who had insisted upon seeing him, 
remained with her. 

‘‘He don’t see very well,’”’ said Elder 
Alfred, when he came in with the old 
man; ‘but his hearing is about as good 
as ever it was, and I don’t believe you'll 
have to talk any too loud to him. His 
mind comes and goes a little, and you 
have got to look out for that.’’ 


I question if 
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He advanced these cautions, and then, 
as if he had no further concern in the 
matter, he left his charge, in the care of 
the office-sister, to the old lady. 

She had ignored his going. She seized 
one of Father Burton’s trembling hands 
in hers before he could drop into the easy 
chair the sister pulled up for him. 

‘«« Roger Burton !’’ she cried out. ‘Don’t 
you know me?” ; 

««Nay,’’ said the old man. 

«« Why, I’m Chloe—Chloe Mason, that 
was !”’ 

‘ Yee,’’ said the old man, with the ef- 
fect of yielding so much, at least, and he 
looked at the sister for further light on 
the point. He sank into the chair be- 
hind him, and the old lady drew hers 
up beside him, still keeping his hand and 
talking to him. 

‘««T wanted to see you again, Roger, 
before we both passed away. I didn’t 
believe you were living yet; but I hap- 
pened to get hold of a paper that had a 
letter in it about a visit tothe Family 
here, and it spoke of you; and nothing 
would do but I must start right on. I 
guess they thought I was crazy, but they 
had to let me come. They were coming 


to the seaside, and I just made them stop 
off at Egerton over Sunday, and let me 
come here and see you once more before 


we died, Roger.’’ She gave a iaugh and 
smoothed his hand between hers. 

Father Burton had been working his 
toothless jaws together nervously, as old 
men do. Now he leant forward, and, 
with a frown of his thick, senile brows, 
he said: ‘‘ Chloe Mason that used to live 
at Birchfield when I taught the academy 
there ?’’ 

‘““Yes!’’ crowed the old lady. «I 
knew you would remember me! I saw it 
was you the minute I set eyes on you in 
the march. You a’n’t changed a bit, 
hardly; you've aged some; we all have ; 
and I can see your teeth are gone a good 
deal, they’ve got to go; but your nose is 
just the same, and your eyes, and your 
hair ; it's whiter, of course, but it was al- 
ways so light-colored. You’ve got beau- 
tiful hair, Roger !”’ 

«« Let me see,’’ said the old man. ‘‘ She 
was the one that married Ira Dickerman, 
wa'n’t she?’’ He bent his frown upon 
her again, and began to work his lips 
while he waited her answer. 
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‘IT don’t hardly believe he knows what 
you are talkin’ about,’’ said the sister, 
softly. 

‘Yes, he does,’’ rejoined the old lady, 
with the sharpness of one who will not 
suffer a friend to be criticised. «He 
knows it as well as I do. Don’t you 
know that it’s Chloe talking to you, 
Roger ?’’ 

‘‘Oh, yee,’’ he returned in a tone of 
dry unconcern. 

‘« There, I told you he did,’ said the 
old lady. She turned again to the old 
man. ‘* Yes, I married Ira about a year 
afterwards. He made me a good hus- 
band, Ira did; I’ll never say anything 
against Ira. He was a master provider, 
and he looked out for everything. He 
was pretty forehanded before we left 
Birchfield, in ’33, and out West every- 
thing seemed to turn into money. He 
gave up the law, well, I suppose, as much 
as thirty years before he died, and didn't 
do anything but look after his property ; 
he lent moneysome. He diedin ’56; it’s 
a good while ago; but he outlived all our 
boys; there was five of them; and the 
two girls were married and had families 
of their own by that time. I’ve got one 
of my granddaughters here with me.” 
She looked round for the girl, and 
then went on: «‘I guess she’s gone out 
somewhere; she'll be back again. I 
want you to see her. She’s Ira all over; 
more than any of his own children were ; 
they took after me mostly. He always 
said he was glad of that. He was very 
good to me, Ira was; and I didn’t have 
anything to complain of. None of my 
children ever made me shed a tear as long 
as they lived. But, O dear me! Life 
a’n’t what we used to think it was, 
Roger, when we were young. It was all 
bright enough for me till we came here 
that day together. But, there! I haven’t 
ever blamed you, and I wouldn’t let 
them,—no, not the first syllable! Grand- 
father was pretty mad that afternoon, 
when I came home alone. ‘Why, is the 
fellow crazy?’ said he. ‘Don’t you say 
a word against Roger, grandfather,’ said 
I, and then I fell right out of the 
chaise. Well, I got over it,—we get over 
almost everything in /4zs world,—and I 
went back home as soon as I was able; 
and then, after a while, Ira began to come 
round. First, it did seem as if I couldn’t 
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bear to look at him; and if it hadn’t been 
for my pride ’’— 

The old man paused from chewing upon 
nothing, and turned his dim eyes upon 
her again: ‘*Do I understand that you 
are Chloe Mason that was—Squire Pul- 
len’s daughter?’’ 

‘«« Granddaughter,’’ the old lady cor- 
rected him. <‘‘ There,’’ she said to the 
sister, ‘‘I told you! Yes, I’m Chloe, 
Roger; and I haven’t ever had one hard 
feeling against you. You did it because 
you felt that it was right, and you al- 
ways were a great hand to do what you 
thought was right. I tried to express it 
at the time; but I don’t know as I did. 
I presume you couldn’t understand how 
I felt, although I didn’t pass any judg- 
ment on you. My, oh my! Howit all 
comes back to me! I was right here, in 
this very place, with Candace and the 
other office-sisters,—I guess they can’t 
any of them be living now,—and you 
came in after you’d been with Elder Linds- 
ley, and you looked so strange I wanted 
to laugh ; I thought you were scared be- 
cause you'd stayed so long. But I guess I 
didn't want to laugh after we got started 
on the way home, and you began to tell 


me how you felt, and asked me to join 


the Shakers with you. First, I thought 
you must be joking, and then I thought 
you must have taken leave of your 
senses ; and when I found out you meant 
it, I didn’t know what fo think. It hurt 
me, Roger, more than a man could ever 
understand. It made me feel as if I was 
draggin’ you down, and, if I couldn’t see 
it as you did, I was kind of—well—low- 
minded; I don’t express it very well 
now, and I couldn’t begin to express it 
then. But it made it seem as if every- 
thing that we had thought so beautiful 
and lovely was disgraceful, somehow. 
And all the while I knew, just as well 
as I know now, that it wa’n’t; but I 
didn’t know how to say so; and I felt 
as if you were putting the whole bur- 
den on me; and I couldn’t bear it. 
When I saw that you really meant it, 
all I wanted was to get you out of my 
sight. I didn’t blame you, and I didn’t 
hate you; I don't know as I can explain 
it; but it seemed as if I should go crazy 
the next minute, if you staid with me 
and tried to talk with me, and I couldn’t 
tell you how I felt,—and I couldn’t. That 
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was what made me make you get out of 
the chaise right off. I used to turn it 
over, and /urn it over, and try to think 
whether I had done right or not; and 
whether I couldn’t have made you see it 
as I did, if I’d tried. But you know 
I couldn't try, don’t you, Roger? You 
know how it is when we’ve lost friends— 
how you go back to this point and that, 
and try to patch up some way they would 
have lived, if you had done so and so? 
Well, it was just like that! But, after- 
wards, I was glad I hadn't tried to per- 
suade you; or even let you go home to 
grandfather’s and talk it over with him. 
It wouldn’t have been any use, and I was 
spared shat much, anyway.’’ 

The old man did not answer anything, 
and the sister murmured: «I guess 
you'll have to speak a little louder to 
him.”’ 

He roused himself and turned toward 
the old lady. “Did you come from 
Squire Pullen’s now? "’ he asked. 

She laughed. ‘‘Grandfather’s’’? Why, 
he’s been dead fifty years! That’s like 
you, Roger! Just so absent-minded ! 
Have you kept on here in the Family, liv- 
ing in a kind of waking dream as you 
used to?’’ 

“I guess so,’’ said the old man, with 
an air of fatigue. 

‘‘T guess he’s beginning to get tired,’’ 
the sister hinted. 

The old lady did not heed her. «‘ Well, 
life’s a dream whether you take it sleep- 
ing or waking, it don’t matter much which 
way you take it; and I guess you got as 
much good out of it your way as any. 
I’ve had dreams by night that are a good 
deal more like real things to me than the 
things that really happened. Don't it 
seem like a dream to you, our ever com- 
ing here together ?’”’ 

‘«« Yee,’’ said the old man, indifferently. 

«But you remember it, don’t you, 
Roger ?'’ she entreated. 

“Yee. I came here with a young 
woman I was engaged to be married to.”’ 

‘“Well, I was the one! Don’t you 
know me? I’m Chloe!’’ 

‘Why, so you are! 
Chloe! Yee, yee, I know you now. 
first off ’’— 

«Yes. I don’t wonder. It’s more 
than sixty years ago. I’ll be eighty next 
August, and I was eighteen then.”’ 


Why, you're 
But 
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«* And what did you say we came here 
for?’? He sank his voice to a confi- 
dential whisper. 

«« Just to see the place! And you liked 
it so much you wanted to stay, and I—let 
you. You remember about that?’’ The 
old man shook his head. ‘ Yes, you do! 
You remember me? Chloe?’’ He shook 
his head again. She gave a little cry of 
griefand reproach. «You did, a minute 
ago!”’ 

“TIT guess he’s getting pretty tired,’’ 
said the sister, more boldly. 

«‘Tired?’’ the word seemed to vex 
him. “If you sisters would leave my 
bed the way I fix it myself, and not med- 
die with it afterwards, I shouldn’t get so 
tired fixing it over again, and I should be 
much obliged to you.’’ He turned to 
Chloe and explained, «‘They know as 
well as anybody that I like to havea hol- 
low down the middle, so as to keep me 
from rolling from side to side; but they 
well flatten it out. What did you say be- 
came of the girl ?’’ 

‘‘ What girl?” 

‘«« The one he came here with.”’ 

‘‘ Why, I’m the one, and you’re Roger, 
that she came with.’’ 


‘Yee; I’m Roger,’’ said the old man, 


moment’s reflection.. «But I 


” 


after a 
thought she was young 

The old lady gave a gay laugh: « Well, 
/ was young, too, when I came here with 
you,”’ 

‘‘ Ah, just so!”’ said the old man. 

She waited for him to speak further ; 
but he did not, and she said, compassion- 
ately: «* We a’n’t either of us as young 
as we were.”’ 

‘“T was as spry as anybody till I had 
the rheumatism,’’ he remarked, vaguely. 
He lifted his head and stopped working 
his jaws, and looked at her with eyes 
that again had a gleam of recognition in 
them. ‘And you say she made out 
pretty well?’ 

‘« Yes,’’ returned the old lady, «« I don’t 
know as I ever had a thing happen to me 
that Ae could have helped. He was al- 
ways just so to me. We had a pretty 
large family of children, as I was saying, 
just now, and we lost most of them. 
That was what hurt the most, I guess; 
it ’most killed Aim to have them go. But 
the two girls married well, and their hus- 
bands are both good men, and they’ve 
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got pretty children, and if I was ‘wo 
grandmothers it would be all right; then 
they could both have me with them.” 
She smiled fondly, proudly; and then 
her face sobered again. ‘ Yes, I've heen 
through itall, Roger. I’ve had the | 
that earth could give, and I’ve sec : 
children round me, and now my gr1..- 
children ; and yet 1] don’t know, Kc: «:, 
but what I’d have done as well as tosias 
here with you that day. What da you 
think ?’’ She leaned forward and took ]:is 
old hand again between her aged palms, 
and softly caressed it. ‘‘ You've been here 
ever since, and you’ve lived the angelic 
life, and you’ve had peace. You've es- 
caped all the troubles of this world. You 
haven’t had a wife to pester you; and 
you haven’t had to go down into the 
grave with your children, and want to 
stay there with them, when they died 
before you. You haven’t seen your part- 
ner die by inches before your eyes. Your 
days have flowed right on here, with no 
sorrow and no trouble ; you’ve done what 
you thought was right, and you’ve had 
your reward. Do you think I'd better 
have staid with you that day?’’ 

The question, the caressing touch, ap- 
parently brightened him into conscious- 
ness of her again. He laughed, as if it 
all affected him humorously. «Yee, I’ve 
lived the angelic life, as you say, and it’s 
been all Lever expected. I’ve had peace, 
I don’t deny that, and I haven’t had any 
sorrow or trouble ; and still, I’m not sure 
but I’d have done about as well to go with 
you, Chloe.”’ 

He lifted his countenance upon her’for 
a moment of full recognition. In the 
next he lost her. His face darkened, and 
he asked : ‘‘ Do you know any of the sis- 
ters in the family house over there?”’ 

‘“‘T used to know them,’’ the old lady 
returned tremulously, «‘ when I was a lit- 
tle girl.’’ 

««Well,’’ said the old man, and he got 
stiffly to his feet, ««I want you to- tell 
them that if they smooth out that hollow 
in my bed’’— 

The young girl showed her impatient 
face at the doorway, and asked: ‘Isn’t 
it almost time for us to be going, grand- 
mother ?”’ 

‘Yes, it’s time,’ said the old lady. 
«‘I guess Roger and I have about got 
through.” 
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HOW AMERICANS APPEAR TO ONE OF THEIR REPRESENTATIVES ABROAD, 


By FRANcIS B. Loomis 


F ROM that fateful morning nearly four 

years ago, when the tired, but faith- 
ful congressman trudged into my office 
to proudly announce that he had wrested 
recognition and a consulate from the 
Administration, I have taken a loftier 
view of congressional talent and utility. 
The member from my district had suc- 
ceeded, in spite of the fact that there 
were forty-five hundred applicants, and 
he was elated,—indeed we both were, for 
we ‘felt vindicated,’’ as the newspapers 
put it. He had won recognition and I had 
secured a consulate. I am sorry I used to 
say and think flippant things about con- 
gressmen, for I have come to look upon 
them as representative men, and experi- 
ence with several hundred of my country- 
men abroad has fixed me in the belief 
that the average congressman isa worthy 
exponent of the ‘‘average American.”’ 
It seemed odd at first to go to Europe to 
study my fellow-countryman, and, to be 
frank, that was not what I went for, but, 
after a time, I found that the opportuni- 
ties for seeing Americans as they really 
are, stripped of their own environments, 
were too alluring to be set aside. One 
can see one’s countrymen in relief and 
examine them in detail, as it were, when 
one sees them projected on the plane of 
another civilization. 

Many Americans who go to Europe 
take their troubles with them, and I 
soon learned that the full, variegated 
stream of human life, which, in America, 
‘lows through newspaper offices and seeks 
expression in the journals, is diverted, in 
Europe, to the office of the American con- 
sul. If the consul is a trustworthy and 
discreet man, he becomes the repository 
of the woes, hopes, struggles, and _his- 
tories of scores of his fellow-countrymen. 
In whist, if you are at a loss what to do, 
play trumps; in London, ask a police- 
iman;-in Europe, ask the consul—are 
maxims which seem innate with the 
average American. In a single season, 
a consul of my acquaintance was called 
upon to give advice to seven persons who 


were contemplating suits for divorce. As 
many as fifty people askéd the same con- 
sul to recommend schools for their chil- 
dren and honest milkmen to supply their 
nurseries. 

I observe that there is very broad 
distinction between Americans abroad 
and America abroad. America commands 
wholesome and hearty respect in every 
country in Europe, and in every financial 
center. The American abroad is apt to 
be looked upon as a profitable bird of 
passage, to be plundered without con- 
science. Some rather frank Europeans 
have admitted to me that the most agree- 
able and certain way to acquire American 
dollars is to remain at home to fleece the 
tourist, and by so doing avoid the cost 
and hazard of emigration. 

I could multiply incidents of the 
shameful robbing of Americans by Con- 
tinental hotel- and shop-keepers until 
this paper bore the aspect of a police court 
record. The discouraging feature of this 
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sort of swindling is that, outside of Great 
Britain, the foreigner in Europe can get 
no justice in the lower courts. The wife 
of a New York importer went shopping 
one day in Lyons. She entered a china 
shop and was invited by the woman in 
charge to handle and examine a certain 
vase, the price of which was stated to be 
seventy-five francs. No sooner had she 
put her hand on the vase than it broke 
into half a dozen pieces. The shop-wom- 
an flew into a rage and noisily demanded 
one hundred francs indemnity. «‘ But 
the price of the vase was only seventy- 
five francs,’’ explained the American 
shopper. ‘‘The price now is one hun- 
dred francs,’’ said the Frenchwoman, and 
if you don’t pay, I will have you ar- 
rested at once.’’ The lady's husband 
was out of the city for the day and she 
spoke very little French. While she 
hesitated, an officer was called and she 
was placed under arrest. The next day 
a justice of the peace condemned her to 
pay one hundred francs for the vase and 
the costs of the case. It was afterward 
learned that the same vase had been 
broken and paid for by half a dozen other 
strangers, and that it was kept loosely 


glued together for that purpose. 
Personal encounter on shipboard, con- 


sultation with tourists’ agents, with 
bankers doing an international busi- 
ness, and with a few well-known phy- 
sicians living in New York, Paris, and 
London has led me to separate the Amer- 
ican travelers on the Continent into a 
few general groups: that which sets out 
on its travels with the notion that its 
journey is to be one of rigid instruction 
forms by far the largest class; that which 
is in quest of health and rest comes next 
in point of numbers; the third place 
must be given to that group which goes 
abroad for pleasure only; and then comes 
a very considerable number of people who 
do not know why they go abroad; and 
then there are the business men who go 
abroad because they are not yet members 
of their firms, and so have to do the trav- 
eling ; and also the government officials, 
who leave this country because they want 
some foreign experience, or because there 
is not room enough in Congress or in the 
Cabinet for them. 

I think, after due reflection, that per- 
haps the most amusing American to meet 
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from time to time abroad is the so-called 
modern social philosopher, who dislikes 
natural scenery and historical places or 
pilgrimages of whatever sort, and who 
confines himself to the cities, and to what 
he is pleased to call a study of the char- 
acter of the people. I have observed that 
the social philosopher is often a weak 
man, a hopelessly good man, or a very 
young man who has just read Casanova, 
and who feels the desire for illicit adven- 
ture stirring in his veins. There is a 
good deal of variety in the methods em- 
ployed in getting information about the 
life, manners, and customs of the foreign 
people. 

Many Americans who go to Paris 
to acquaint themselves with the pro- 
foundly interesting civilization of the 
French capital, fancy that they find the 
best opportunities for profitable observa- 
tion at the Moulin Rouge, the radiant, 
revolving arms of which are asa pillar of 
fire by night to guide the impatient feet 
of French youth and foreign social phil- 
osophers straight to crowded, luminous 
halls, where skirts are shortest, kicks 
highest, and manners freest. 

One may encounter, any summer day, 
on the train a dozen seemingly intelli- 
gent Americans, who have spent eight 
and forty hours in Brussels, a week in 
Paris, a week in Vienna, and a short time 
at Rome, who will declare that Belgium, 
France, Austria, and Italy are utterly 
lost, and that there is no decency, no 
modesty, no respect for women, nor holi- 
ness of homeinthem. The pity of it all 
is that these good Americans, who have 
analyzed, compared, sifted, and passed 
final judgment upon four ancient civ- 
ilizations in as many weeks, really be- 
lieve that their conclusions are both pro- 
found and fair. They go abroad with the 
notion that the nations of Europe have 
passed into decay, that civilization is 
effete, governments moribund, ideas dead, 
art paralyzed,—in short, that all which 
makes life worth living has either ceased 
to exist or been transplanted to the 
American continent. This is the un- 
conscious hypocrisy of America. When 
one goes abroad expecting to see little 
else than divers forms of ornate vice, one 
is usually not disappointed. It has been 
many times demonstrated that the wide- 
ly-known evil resorts of Paris and other 
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continental cities are, in the main, sup- 
ported by foreign visitors to those cities, 
and that they owe their origin to a de- 
mand on the part of ‘strangers within 
their gates’’ for unique and varied enter- 
tainment. Acquaintance with a large 
number of American tourists in Paris, 
and with friends who have lived there 
nearly twenty-five years, and who have 
had fmcommon opportunities for know- 
ing how our countrymen spend their 
time, gives weight to the statement that 
six times in ten, when a young Amer- 
ican says that he has seen the sights of 
Paris, one may be reasonably sure that he 
refers to those which may be seen to best 
advantage after ten o'clock at night, and 
not those recommended by that highly- 
respectable German, Herr Baedeker. 

The men are not alone in their effort to 
acquire useful information at the conti- 
nental dance halls. One may often see a 
score of American women between the 
ages of seventeen and forty-five at the 
Casino de Paris. At the Folies Ber- 
gére half of the boxes are often filled 
with American women and their escorts, 
while closely packed about and behind 
them is a solid environment of the demi- 
monde. Strolling one evening into the 
Jardin de Paris, shortly before midnight, 
when the greatest abandon prevailed, and 
the dancing was at a daringly suggestive 
stage, I saw among the most rapt and 
breathlessly interested spectators four 
sweet-faced American girls, who had made 
their début the preceding winter in the 
uppermost circles of a great western city. 

For two winters, perhaps the most per- 
sistent female gambler at Monte Carlo 
was a woman in whose veins flows the 
blood of two ancient and distinguished 
families of New York. At Aix les 
Bains, last summer, American women 
and French cocottes pressed in equal 
numbers about the baccarat tables. Every 
season brings to Nice, or develops there, 
a dozen or more American adventuresses. 
In a single morning I heard five women 
ask the American consul if he could 
direct them to some trustworthy person 
who would lend money on jewelry. A 
day or .two later there stalked into the 
consulate a tall, vigorous, athletic young 
fellow, who had been graduated from 
one of our great New England universi- 
ties the preceding summer, and was one 
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of the foremost athletes of his class. He 
was thoroughly in earnest and intense in 
manner. 

«‘T was at dinner at Monte Carlo last 
night,’’ said he to the consul in tones of 
excitement, ‘and an Englishman stared 
at the lady with me. She said his look 
was insulting, so I went over and told 
him that, and added that he was not a 
gentleman. He started to say something 
that sounded like liar, and I knocked 
him down. Now, I am under arrest, and 
I want you to get me out of the scrape.’’ 
There was a refreshingly boyish direct- 
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ness to his statement that seemed charm- 
ing in the artificial atmosphere of Nice. 
I was prepared to give him my sym- 
pathy, but just then the consul said: 
‘‘Who was the lady with you?”’ «0O,”’ 
answered the youth, “she is an aw- 
fully nice young American girl about 
twenty years old, who is staying at the 
same hotel. She is waiting for her 
mother, who had to go to Rome for a 
few days on business. We are getting 
very thick. She has the finest dark 
eyes and the loveliest golden hair in the 
world.’’ ‘Does she look like this?” 
said the consul, taking a photograph 
from his desk and showing it to his 
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caller. «Yes, that is her picture!’’ he 
exclaimed. Then, the consul’s brow was 
sad and the consul’s speech was slow, ‘I 
feared as much,’’ he said in his drawl- 
ing way. ‘Those fine eyes have been 
here four times in the last two years, 
and each time the owner of them had a 
new husband. She is much older than 
you fancy, and has been the cause of 
grave trouble. I know all about her. 
My advice to you is to quit Monte Carlo 
at once. I will see that your case is never 
called.’’ He left Monte Carlo that night, 
but la belle Americaine went with him. 
I have referred to this because incidents 
of a similar character are of weekly oc- 
currence along the Riviera, and at Paris, 
during the season, and they show to what 
extent Americans 

participate in the fast 

life of the Continent, 

and to what extent 

they may be respon- 

sible for the support 

of places like Monte 

Carlo and the bacca- 

rat clubs of the Eu- 

ropean capitals. i 

There are a good ‘j 

many unfortunate 
Americafis abroad, 
and chief among 
them, perhaps, are 
those of our country- 
women who have, in perfect good faith, 
married unprincipled Frenchmen in the 
United States according to the forms of 
the law of the States in which they live, 
quite ignorant of the fact that such mar- 
riage is invalid in France. Within the 
last four years no fewer than a dozen 
American women have gone to France 
with French husbands. After a short 
residence, the husband either grows 
weary of his wife or finds a French- 
woman with a larger dot who is willing 
to marry him. Family influence is pow- 
erful in France,—the man's parents urge 
him to wed the Frenchwoman, and too 
frequently he yields, and going to a café 
calmly writes his American wife a note, 
explaining that he is not her lawful hus- 
band, and advising her to acce>t a small 
sum of money and leave the country. 
Surprised, indignant, outraged in all her 
fine and womanly feelings, she goes di- 
rectly to the consul-general, states her 
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case, and begs, with a sob, to learn her 
status. The official is obliged to admit 
that before the French law she has no 
other standing than that cf a mistress, 
and that her children are illegitimate. 
There is no legal redress for a woman 
who has been imposed upon in this 
shameful fashion, and no satisfaction to 
be had, except in the way of homicide. 
If the woman be one of character*or re- 
sources, she returns to America and gets 
a divorce. If she is not a woman of 
strength, she is generally ‘lost in 
Paris.”’ 

It would take a great deal of space to 
give even a partial list of the Ameri- 
cans who find themselves abroad without 
money, and without the present possibil- 

ity of getting any, 

save by charity or 

uninviting manual 

labor. One is justly 

astonished at the 

number and temer- 

ity of young men 

and girls who go 

abroad to study art 

or music without ad- 

equate resources or 

prospects. It is no 

od uncommon thing for 

S Rejchan. a girl to get four or 

five hundred dollars 

together and set out 

for Berlin, Vienna, or Paris, expecting to 
live a year on this small capital, and at 
the end of that time to be able to sell 
enough of her work to support herself 
and to continue her studies. This is 
what often happens: the girl student 
works too hard, eats too Jittle, and at the 
end of ten months finds herself ill and 
without asou. Friends take care of he 
for a few months; for there are many 
warm, generous hearts in Bohemia throb- 
bing with that touch of Nature which 
draws into a bond of helpful sympa- 
thy the weary and heavily-laden of this 
world. A few more weeks go by, het 
friends are scattered, the end comes— 
perhaps it is death, perhaps it is humili- 
ating poverty, perhaps, though not often, 
it is a life of ease at the greatest of 
prices. So large and growing is this 
class of our countrywomen, that recent] 
a new home for American girls has been 
established in Paris ona liberal basis, and 
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I know of no charity which has more 
potent claims for substantial and gener- 
ous support. Every male sinner who 
goes to Paris ought to be made to con- 
tribute five dollars to it. This is not a 
commonplace charity. It is a refuge for 
indigent and unappreciated talent—a 
means of encouragement and defense for 
unprotected but worthy young American 
women, as they toil along the starving 
road to glory. 

There are a great many excellent Amer- 
ican families abroad that have been lured 
from their homes by belief in the wide- 
spread notion that one can buy the com- 
forts of life for almost nothing in Europe. 
In general, these are families which have 
met with some financial reverses in the 
United States ; the easy, extravagant style 
of living to which they have been ac- 
customed suddenly becomes impossible. 
Pride, or a sense of incapacity, keeps the 
members of such families from toil, so 
they emigrate to Europe, to improve their 
conditions in life, just as Europeans 
come to this country for the same general 
purpose. Perhaps this family of well- 
bred American emigrants goes to Dres- 
den, and establishes itself in a pleasant 
pension. Life is agreeable at first, but in 
a short time money becomes scarce, and 
rather than change toacheaper boarding- 
place in the same city, they move to Ber- 
lin, where they select an inexpensive and 
inelegant pension. All this time our poor 
exiles are sending letters home filled with 
enthusiastic description of German life, 
and painting with graphic felicity its irre- 
sistible and versatile charms. After a few 
years this family will be found living in 
a wretched flat—food will be scarce, new 
clothes rare, comforts meager. Yet the 
same cheerful letters will go tothe friends 
in America, and the refined habits of the 
old life at home will be retained, and the 
women of the families will be ladies, be- 
cause they were born so, and the men will 
be men of gentle will. Such families bear 
their burdens without undue murmuring 
till death ends their exile, or unexpected 
good fortune sends them back with swell- 
ing hearts to the land they have so loved 
and longed for. 

There is one American abroad who adds 
little to the gaiety of nations; that is 
the professional American invalid. ‘+ Re- 
mote, unfriended, melancholy, slow,’’ he 
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moves in dreary procession throughout 
Europe, a victim to bad cooking and 
high-pressure business methods at home. 
This noble army of martyrs is ever in 
motion. It follows the seasons—not bird- 
like and blithely, but with a rheumatic 
limp and dyspeptic sigh. In the early 
spring you will find the American invalid 
swallowing pints of mineral water at 
Carlsbad, Kissingen, or Vichy, or being 
steamed, boiled, and pummeled at Aix 
or Wiesbaden. A month or two later, 
he takes his ‘‘after-cure’’ at the mountain 
resorts of Switzerland. In the autumn, 
the same somber procession of profession- 
al invalids will be found turning yellow 
with the leaves beside Italian lakes. In 
December, one may find them at Pau ; in 
January, Italy or Southern Egypt reaps 
the harvest ; but the attractions of the Ri- 
viera draw the sick man to Nice for the 
Carnival season. In March, he goes to 
Corsica, or Spain, and turns up in Paris 
for the gay season of May and June, hav- 
ing in a twelvemonth consulted twenty 
doctors, taken eighteen varieties of min- 
eral water, submitted to treatment fora 
dozen vital maladies, and listened to the 
woes of one hundred and fifty other inva- 
lids. After a time he grows weary of 
Paris, his mind turns inward again, and 
he thinks his condition is dangerous. He 
consults a great specialist in Paris and 
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another in London, and 

learns that his treatment 

the preceding year has 

been all wrong. Mineral 

waters are forbidden him, 

and he is hurried off to fair 

Divonne, at the foot of the 

Jura mountains, to try the 

rest cure. The pilgrimage 

rarely ends. Perfect peace 

of mind and body are al- 

ways to be found in the 

next town or the ‘next re- 

sort; so America’s weary 

ones —those with fancied 

ills and those with tired 

brains, shattered nerves, prawn dy" 
and congested organs— * achan. 
move in a fatigued, mirth- 
less way, from land of snow to land of 
sun, like the somber, spectral throng 
rising from the haunted palace of Poe’s 
Allegory. 

America contributes to the European 
countries a moderate but unfailing supply 
of cranks and lunatics of the milder sort. 
A few winters ago there was found on the 
hills back of Villefranche, overlooking 
the Mediterranean sea, an American, ap- 
parently dying from exposure and lack 
of food. ‘He was the son of a New Eng- 
land politician and business man of ex- 
tended reputation, but having met with 
heavy financial losses his mind had 
yielded to the strain. He slipped off to 
Europe to die. Not being able to bring 
himself to the point of committing sui- 
cide—in a quick, violent way—he resolved 
to starve himself to death on the Riviera, 
under those skies he had learned to love 
in happier days. When he was found, he 
had been living two severe winter months 
under a cluster of pine-trees, and he could 
not remember when he had last had food. 
He was brought back to health and sani- 
ty, and returned to his family. In this 
man love of the beautiful was so strong a 
sentiment that it led him from Wall 
street back to the Riviera, where his eyes 
could close on one of earth’s sweetest 
panoramas. 

There came to the same region, not 
long ago, an American who liked the life 
there. He liked it so heartily that he 
wanted to transplant as much as possible 
of it to his home on the Hudson. So he 
bought innumerable articles of furniture 
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and bric-d-brac, engaged a 
well-known chef, half a 
dozen servants, and the 
shining concierge at a 
fashionable hotel. He fin- 
ished his purchases by ac- 
quiring two of the hand- 
somest horses to be had in 
that part of Europe, some 
beautiful carriages, and 
several sets of elaborate 
harness. When he leit 
Nice, he asked the consul 
to look after the shipment 
of his purchases. He was 
particularly concerned 
about the horses, and 
feared that mal de mer 
might gravely injure them. 
«« Seasickness,’’ he said, ‘‘ is a disease of 
the liver. I have been reading a good 
deal about Vichy water, and I am con- 
vinced it is a fine thing to act on the liver, 
or to restore it when deranged to the ex- 
ercise of its proper functions. I shall go 
to Vichy at once, and will send twenty 
barrels of the water to Nice. I want the 
horses to drink nothing but Vichy water 
for two weeks before sailing, and nothing 
but Vichy while at sea. I will send the 
checks to pay for them and for my other 
purchases. In a few days the Vichy 
arrived, and about the same time checks 
amounting to several thousand dollars. 
As the consul was setting out for the 
bank with them, he received a despatch 
from the partner of the New Yorker, say- 
ing: ‘‘Our friend is insane and confined 
in a lunatic asylum. Don’t use the 
checks.’’ The checks, I may say, were 
not used, and the poor horses escaped a 
course of Vichy water. But there area 
half dozen servants, a great chef, and a 
richly ornamented concierge who regret 
the generous American, and the promised 
land to which he wished to lead them. 

I have not written a great deal about 
the social phase of American life abroad, 
for the reason that, outside of England, 
Americans cut no considerable figure in 
foreign society. The majority of Ameri- 
cans in continental cities associate with 
their own compatriots or with English 
people. The Americans who have won a 
real, foremost place in European society 
of the best sort are very few. Ata recent 
social function, at the house of perhaps 
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the most highly considered American 
woman in Paris, out of one hundred and 
fifty guests present, there were not more 
than a score of Americans, though the 
American colony in that city numbers at 
least two thousand. 

The graceful manner in which Ameri- 
cans adjust themselves to new surround- 
ings has been a great deal discussed, but 
nowhere is this quality of adaptability 
more noticeable than among those Ameri- 
cans who have lived abroad from choice 
for many vears. Asarule, they fall with 
ease into the new ways of living. They 
make the new country and the new life 
theirown. This change goes on uncon- 
sciously but strongly. An American of 
this sort feels a longing for his native 
land from time to time, but generally 
finds that a visit of two or three months 
is quite enough to satisfy that purely sen- 
timental hunger, and that real content- 
ment for him abides not in the land of 
his nativity, but in that of his adoption. 

Many of our countrymen in Europe de- 
clare with emphasis that their life abroad 
imakes them better Americans. Some- 


times this is so, and sometimes it is not. 
Whien intelligent men go to Europe, not 


for the purpose of living in idleness for 
loag periods, but for rest, recreation, or 
business, they return better Americans, 
because they see in a clear and strong 
light the comparative advantages and 
limitations of their own and other coun- 
tries, and because they are broadened by 


contact with other civilizations, and are 
led to feel that notwithstanding our polit- 
ical independence and physical isolation, 
we are, after all, an important factor in 
the brotherhood of nations. The ten- 
dency of men of leisure who live abroad 
for a long time is to become merciless 
critics of America and things American. 
They forget the conditions that prevail in 
America, and judge us with an absence 
of kindness which a foreigner would not 
be likely to feel or to express. 

If I have dwelt at length on the life 
and failings of unfortunate and of foolish 
Americans, it is not because I want to 
convey the impression that these two 
classes are in any sense the predomi- 
nant ones. ‘They are sometimes the con- 
spicuous ones, that is all, and as such 
reflect unjustly upon the country which 
protects them. I do not think the un- 
pleasant people, the silly people, the 
unhappy people from this country one 
meets on the Continent, are important fac- 
tors in the great social problem which is 
working itself out between the civiliza- 
tions of the old and new world. The 
people who see Europe in an inadequate 
or perverted way are not makers of en- 
during opinion at home or abroad, and 
the notions they bring back will be nobly 
outweighed by the true treasures of fancy, 
of thought, of culture which our liberal- 
minded countrymen have the spirit to 
grasp and the intelligence to apply for 
the advantage and glory of this nation. 
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SALVATION VIA THE RACK. 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


MONG many hopeful 
features of modern civ- 
ilization we may count the 
dethronement of the bodily- 
nervous system as a means 


of reconciling the soul with 


In a more corporeal 
age, men really believed that 
physical suffering could cure 
heresy. Now, the relation of 
the spirit to the body is bet- 
ter understood. It is true that 
a species of nervous hysteria, 
brought on by sensational ex- 
hortations and an emotional 
environinent, is still not infre- 
quently mistaken for religious 
conversion : but the appeal to 
the nerves is here pleasurable 
rather than painful; and it 
is not surprising that, at an 
epoch when hurry is one of 
the leading characteristics of 
life, many persons should re- 
gard favorably a scheme of 
regeneration which claims to 
effect in a moment that disci- 
pline and enlightenment of 
the nature which others be- 
lieve to be obtainable only 
by a lifetime of unceasing 
self-humiliation and spiritual 
effort. 


Stoicism is at a dis- 
count. Our conviction 
seems to be that there 
can be nothing reforma- 
tive or strengthening in 
physical pain: thought 
and the higher senti- 
ments work and expand 
to the best advantage 
when undisturbed by any 
uneasiness of the flesh. 
The duty of the civilized 
man as regards his senses 
is to cultivate and refine 
them, with a view to ele- 
vating the sphere of his 
worldly pleasures. He is 
expected, of course, to re- 
sist anything like sensual 
domination. But, obvi- 
ously, it is here that the 
danger lies. Man has not 
yet reached a stage of per- 
fection where the flatter- 
ing of every physical per- 
ception is free from peril 
to moral and spiritual de- 
velopment. The truth, 
perhaps, is that our hu- 
manitarianism has some- 
what outstripped our 
progress in regeneration ; 
and, until they are abreast 
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of each other once more, there is some 
risk of our lapsing into mere effeminacy. 
My present inquiry, however, is re- 
stricted to a field somewhat narrower 
than this. It is of the evils we have out- 
grown, rather than of those to which we 
are exposing ourselves, that I am to speak. 
At the bottom of all human action, be it 
never so inhuman, there will ever be 
found some semblance of a rational mo- 
tive, however (according to our present 
lights) irrational. As a general propo- 
sition, this is indisputable; and it re- 
mains to ask how the men of bygone 
ages happened to persuade themselves 
that the psychical errors and evils of 
mortal existence could be ameliorated or 
corrected by tortures applied to the phys- 
ical organization. 
We readily con- 
cede to antique pa- 
ganism and to mod- 
ern barbarism a 
belief in the expedi- 
ency of torture. But 
the theme of the 
Christian dialectic is 
mercy, loving -kind- 
ness, and charity. 
It appears at first 
sight incredible that 
the professors of this 
faith should outdo 
barbarism itself in 
refinements of cru- 
elty,—and in the 
name and for the 
benefit of that faith 
itself. Yet nothing 
is more certain than 
that for centuries 
such was the case. 
Medieval torture 
was not, indeed, applied exclusively in 
the interests of religion: the Council of 
Ten and the Spanish Inquisition were 
organized to maintain worldly no less 
than heavenly order. But the atrocities 
which the history of those times relates 
were never more inhuman than when 
they were perpetrated in the name of 
the Prince of Peace; and the perpetra- 
tors were personages in the highest odor 
of sanctity. Torture was the fashion- 
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abie and final theological argument, and 
was inflicted, as opportunity served, by 
heretics as well as upon them. No sect, 
party, or community had the monopoly 
of it; it was a generally recognized and 
accepted form of persuasion or chastise- 
ment ; and the constancy with which its 
victims endured torment was only a de- 
g-2e less surprising than the resolution 
with which its agents applied it. 

From one point of view, torture was a 
natural outgrowth of the lawless and sav- 
age condition of Europe and Asia during 
the early centuries after Christ. By way 
of maintaining some sort of social order, 
secret organizations were formed, which 
ruled by the terror of mystery quite as 
much as by their actual physical strength. 
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Their influence was, upon the whole, 
beneficial ; they were, in some respects, 
analogous to the famous vigilance com- 
mittees which were a feature of our early 
Californian life. Their corruption, decay, 
and extinction were the consequence of 
the improvement of the social conditions 
which they had come into existence to 
control. 

These societies arrogated the right not 
only to inflict death, but to practise tor- 


NotTe.—The illustrations accompanying this article are reproduced from photographs of instruments of 


torture that were once in actual use, and were in the collection in the royal castle at 
lection is now the property of the Earl of Shrewsbury aud Talbot 
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ture with a view to eliciting confession. 
One of the earliest of which there is 
record, however, the Assassins of Persia, 
seem not to have held courts of justice, 
but to have simply despatched emissaries 
to ‘‘remove’’ obnoxious persons without 
the tedious preliminary formalities of 
judge and jury. The founder of this or- 
ganization was a certain Prince Hassan, 
who was in the habit of causing sun- 
dry specified individuals to be privately 
poniarded or strangled. But he took the 
precaution of training his bravos to fulfil 
his commands implicitly and without re- 
gard to consequences personal to them- 
selves by occasionally administering 
to them a drug 
which sent them 
into a deep sleep. 
In this condition, 
he transported 
them into a secret 
valley surrounded 
by a ring of inac- 
cessible hills, and 
containing a beau- 
tiful garden envi- 
roned by luxuri- 
ous palaces and 
inhabited by love- 
ly houris. Upon 
awakening, the 
happy bravos nat- 
urally supposed 
themselves to be 
in Mahomet’s 
Paradise. After a 
day’s revel, they 
were . again sent 
to sleep, and car- 
ried out of the 
valley to the or- 
dinary world. 
Thenceforth 
they were con- 
vinced that 
their master, 
Hassan, was 
able to intro- 
duce them to 
Paradise at 
will; and, 
since it was 
obvious that 
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his favor was 
to be secured 
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obedience to his orders, they yielded him 
allegiance without stint, and would sac- 
rifice their own lives for him at a mo- 
ment’s notice. 

Here, as elsewhere, the appeal is to the 
senses; but the hint that it was by ca- 
ressing them and not torturing them 
that persuasion was effected, seems to 
have been missed by the Christian in- 
quisitors of later ages. It is, no doubt, 
fortunate for the advance of thought that 
such a device did not occur to the minds 
of the rulers of those mysterious con- 
claves. In regard to Hassan’s Happy 
Valley, by the by, it is now understood to 
have had only a subjective existence. 
The sleeping potion which he adminis- 
tered was Indian hemp, which was called 
by the Crusaders of that epoch Hassan’s 
drug, or hashish. It is interesting to 
know that the words assassin and hashish 
both have their etymological root in the 
name of this ingenious and blood-thirsty 
Persian potentate, who gained his ends 
and established his kingdom by means 
of a quack medicine. 

The renowned Vehmgericht, said to 
have been founded by Charlemagne, con- 
sisted of an unlimited number (some 
thousands) of free judges, or ‘‘ sages,” 
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presided over by the free courts of each 
county. They were practically so many 
detectives of crime and disorder. The 
Vehmgericht, in the sixteenth century, 
degenerated into an organization for pri- 
vate revenge, cupidity, and crime; and, 
inasmuch as ‘‘ respectable citizens’’ no 
longer belonged to it, it speedily- van- 
ished: a _ catastrophe 
not always predicable 
of analogous objection- 
able organizations of 
our own day. 

The Council of Ten, 
which started in 1310, 
as a provisional and 
temporary creation, 
proved so congenial to 
the Italian nature that 
a hundred years later 
it had become the most 
firmly-founded and 
sorely -dreaded institu- 
tion in Europe. One 
cannot help wondering 
why the prisoners of 
these all-powerful and 
merciless tribunals did 
not at once confess any 


guilt that was charged 
upon them, and have 


done with it. The or- 

dinary man of the fif- 

teenth and _ sixteenth 

centuries (to say noth- 

ing of the preceding 

ages) seems never to 

have betrayed the possession of any 
sensitive place in his conscience, or 
of any conscience whatever, until he 
fell into the clutches of the Council 
of Ten, or the Inquisition, or some 
such ill-omened contrivance. But, 
once on the rack, he made up for 
lost time by begetting a conscience, 
which was not only full-grown, but 
of an almost preposterous delicacy 
and fastidiousness. 
May we not infer, with- 
out violence to charity, 
that the torture -cham- 
ber, by making conscience heroic, gave 
it a_vitality, if not an existence, which 
it would never have had otherwise? and 
that in attempting to enforce conformity 
to an inanimate orthodoxy, it summoned 
to life a divine heterodoxy else impossible? 


A SCOLD’S COLLAR. Scolds were exposed in 
public places wearing this collar; the 
larger hole was fitted round the neck, 
the two smaller ones round the wrists. 
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’ Precisely how the various forms of tor- 

ture came to be invented, we are not in- 

formed. Some of them evince remark- 

able ingenuity and no little knowledge of 

anatomy and physiology. They must 

have been the result, not only of research 

and experiment, but of not a little direct 

inspiration—the source whereof was cer- 

tainly not divine. They 

were listed and classi- 

fied according to the 

degree of their effec- 

tiveness, and were ap- 

plied with an eye to the 

special object in view. 

Hippolyte de Marsillis, 

of Bologna, writing in 

the fifteenth century, 

enumerates fourteen 

different methods ; an- 

other philosopher gives 

thirteen. One method 

was the squeezing or 

crushing of the limbs 

by means of ropes or 

of machines designed 

for that purpose. An- 

other plan was the in- 

jection into the body 

of water, oil, or vine- 

gar. Hot pitch was 

sometimes applied to 

particularly sensitive 

portions of the body ; 

and the presence of hot 

eggs in the arm-pits is 

said to have been a 

strikingly effective argument. The 

introduction of dice between the 

skin and the flesh was doubtless 

acutely annoying, but one wonders 

why dice were employed instead of 

some more exacerbating material. 

A simple, and yet telling device 

was to bind candles to the fingers 

—the patient being first fixed in 

an immovable posture—and then 

to light them. As they 

burned gradualiy away, 

the flesh of the fingers 
was consumed. 

By way of variety, you were fastened 
to a bench on your back, and water was 
allowed to drop from a height on the pit 
of the stomach. This apparently mild 
torture was probably borrowed from the 
Chinese, who let the drops fall on the 
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shaven skull of 
the victim. It is 
said to produce 
the most intoler- 
able agony. The 
drop always falls 
on the same spot, 
and at a regular 
interval. Before 
long, every per- 
ception of body 
and mind be- 
comes concen- 
trated on that one 
spot. The impact 
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who assaulted their husbands 
were ——- publicly in this 
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carry the dragon, coiled at its 
base, in their hands. 


ule of water is 
awaited with a 
terrible strain of 
anticipation ; and 
when it comes, 
its almost impon- 
derable touch is 


felt like the ex- 
plosion of a bomb, but without the 
merciful annihilation which the bomb 
inflicts. After endurance has passed its 
limits, raging madness supervenes. But 
in order to allow this torture to perforin 
its perfect work, many hours, or even 
days, are required ; and time, though val- 
ueless to the Chinese, seems to have been 
considered by the European tribunals. 
Five or six hours was about their daily 
limit; and, since confession was gener- 
ally the object they were in quest of, it 
was necessary for them to be present dur- 
ing the proceedings, to exhort the patient 
and to write down such observations as he 
might be disposed to make. 

One of the most curious 
methods, said to have been 
exceptionally convincing, 
was to anoint the bare feet 
with salt water, which was 
licked off by goats. Proba- 
bly the effect lay in the tick- 
ling sensation. Again, you 
are tied in an iron chair, 
which is then gradually 
brought into proximity with 
a blazing furnace; and as 
the broiling flesh crisps on 
your bones, the voice of the é 
inquisitor is in your ear,ex- | aaa 
horting you to confess, to re- 
pent, to speak. If roasting 


proved unsuited to your case, you were 
furnished with a roomy pair of boots, 
into which boiling water was poured ; 
and often, when the boots were removed, 
nothing but bare bones were left behind. 
The crushing of the thumbs in vises 
was well thought of ; and the dislocation 
of the joints of the limbs was effected 
in different ways. Sometimes a heavy 
weight was attached to the feet, the 
hands were tied together, a rope was 
passed under one arm and fastened toa 
pulley above. You were then hauled up 
on high by a windlass, and allowed to 
fall by jerks, and so progressively rent to 
pieces. Or you were stretched out hori- 
zontally iu the air by ropes secured to the 
feet and wrists, while any tendency on 
your part to ‘‘sag’’ was corrected by a 
sharpened stake fastened upright beneath 
your back, the point just touching the 
base of the spine. As for the well-known 
punishment of quartering, it belongs 
rather in the category of modes of execu- 
tion, since, though a torture, it was 
necessarily a fatal one. Ropes were fas- 
tened to your legs and armis, as far up as 
the knees and elbows; to cross-bars or 
whiffletrees at the other end of these 
ropes four horses were harnessed. ‘lhe 
horses were started up, but immediately 
checked, after a single wrench had been 
given. The tendons, sinews, and mus- 
cles which bind the limbs to the trunk 
are of great strength and elasticity, and 
will sustain an almost incredible strain 
without actually parting. After a short 
intermission, the drivers once more whip 
up their steeds, and another wrench is 
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given. This process is continued for a 
longer or a shorter time, according to the 
toughness of the subject: it was not 
infreauently prolonged for five or six 
hours. 

At length, when the spectacle has be- 
come monotonous to the spectators, the 
horses’ were sent on their way for good ; 
there was a moment’s tug, and then all 
four limbs came away at once, in as 
many different directions, leaving the 
still breathing trunk in the midst. The 
limbs were now hastily collected and 
placed upon the body, and the whole 
ghastly heap was laid upon a pile of 
wood and burned alive. Thus, in the 
fifteenth century, was justice satisfied. 
Then, as now, execution was not so 
much intended to benefit the victim 
himself, as to encourage the others: 
and then, as now, the others looked on 
and were not deterred by what they 
saw from incurring the same infliction 
themselves. There is some reason to 
believe that punishments, as. devised 
by mortal man, are uniformly a failuie, 
both as a reform and as a warning. 
Sin and crime contain within them- 
selves the means of their own most eflcc- 
tive chastisement ; but when we step in 
and apply external methods, this nat- 
ural operation seems to be defeated. 

In the early part of the seventeenth 
century, aman by the name of Zachary 
Druseman was suspended by the arms 
in a torture-chamber, while screws were 
applied to his feet in such a manner as 
tocrush thebones. After watching him 
for a while, the judges went out to sup- 
per, leaving him in charge of the execu- 
tioner. Druseman besought the latter, 
‘« by the wounds of Christ,’’ to let him 
down, if but for a single moment ; but 
the officer refused to do so except at the 
judges’ command. After an hour the 
judges returned, all of them the worse 
for liquor. Druseman was dead. Little 
imagination is needed to make one 
shudder at this story. Satan himself 
might hesitate to fill up the gaps of 
the narrative. 

During the struggle between Spain 
and tiie United Netherlands, torture was 
employed by both parties indifferently, 
and became very violent. ‘The Dutch- 
men once tied a number of prisoners to- 
gether in pairs, and confined them ina 
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large room. No food was given them, 
and in the course of a few days they 
were mad with hunger. At length they 
began to devour each other. They were 
kept in that room until the last man was 
dead. Terrible as was the Spanish Inqui- 
sition, this affair goes far to even matters 
between them and the Netherlanders. 
Another device of the latter was to strip 
their victim, and drag him backwards 
and forwards on a rope stretched taut, 
until he was sawn asunder. 

In Zaccone’s ‘‘ History of the Inquisi- 
tion,’’ he describes a singular torture, 
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A BAKER’S DUCKING-STOOL. | b 
ducking bakers found giving short weight in their 
bread. 


Used in Nuremberg for 
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illustrative of the inge- 
nuity of the Latin race. 
The face of the subject, 
who was first tied down 
to the wooden rack so 
tightly that the cords 
cut through the flesh, 
was covered with a sort 
of veil of fine cambric. 
It was pushed down in- 
to his throat and up his 
nostrils. It was then 
sprayed with water un- 
til completely saturated, 
causing the fibers of the 
cloth to swell, and, of 
course, choking off res- 
piration. The man 
would thereupon make 
tlre most frantic efforts 
to breathe, swelling out 
his body and straining 
his limbs, and at every 
effort the executioner 
would give another turn 
to the screws that tight- 
ened the cords. The 
‘proof by fire’? was 
less elaborate, but quite 
as poignant. The feet 
were secured at the 
ankles through holes in 
a plank. They were 


anointed with oil, and a brazier of hot 
coals was placed beneath them and kept 
alight by an attendant with a pair of 


bellows. 


Zaccone also describes a method of jerk- 
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THE DRUNKARD’S CLOAK. Incorrigible sots 


were exposed publicly in this. 


followed by an execution. 
confession of guilt on the part of the ac- 
cused ; and the consequences varied ac- 


ing the limbs asunder 
by a system of cords 
and pulleys; and a com- 
paratively trivial, but 
curious punishment of 
swallowing great quan- 
tities of water, which 
were poured into the 
throat by means of a 
funnel, besides innu- 
merable other atroci- 
ties. Sainte-Edme, in 
his «‘ Dictionary of Pen- 
alties,’’ goes through 
the whole list from A to 
Z, and has a picture of 
Muley Ismail sitting at 
his palace window, 
smoking a chibouk, 
and watching the con- 
tortions of three men 
impaled on hooks pro- 
jecting from tall poles 
planted in the ground 
outside. 
Such tortures as 
, breaking on the wheel, 
and the iron virgin, are 
too familiar to need de- 
scription. ‘he auto-da- 
fé, or act of faith, seems 
not always, nor perhaps 
generally, to have been 
It involved a 


cording as the confession was made be- 
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Drawn by M. Richmond. from an old print. 


ROASTING 


A MAN TO DEATH. 


fore or after torture. 


A procession was 
formed, and the culprit was 
escorted to the market-place, 
attired in a robe, the orna- 
mentation of which was sig- 
nificant of the degree of his 
guilt. He was finally either 
burned or not, according to 
circumstances ; and the burn- 
ing was preceded by strang- 
ling when the judges were 
disposed to leniency. The 
burning was accomplished 
in two wavs, though, so far 
as the sensations of the vic- 
tim were concerned, there 
may not have been much to 
choose between them. One 
way was to mount him upon 
the top of the pyre, as upon 
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a seaffold, and tie 
him to a stake 
projecting from 
its center. The 
other was to leave 
an opening in the 
middleofthe pyre 
large enough to 
contain the man 
and the stake. 
Entrance to this 
opening was ef- 
fected through a 
gap left in one 
side of the pyre, 
the pyre itself being composed of alternate 
layers of wood and straw. The culprit 
having been placed in position, the in- 
terstices were filled up with fagots, and 
the whole then fired on all sides. The 
pyre was about the height of a man’s 
head. It was in this manner that Joan of 
Are was burned; so that the ordinary pic- 
tures of her martyrdom are historically in- 
correct. But it is stated by the chronicler 
that, so strong was the popular persua- 
sion that Joan was a witch, the execu- 
tioner was required, after the fire had 
been burning for a while, to pull a part 


was tied on the bed of shar 
cutioners rolled the wheels 


of it down and reveal her charred corpse, 
thereby convincing the incredulous that 


she had not flown off on a fagot or 
otherwise defeated the purpose of her 
enemies. 

The heart sickens as one reads these 
awful pages and calls up the spectacles 
which they portray. It seems to be the 
story of a world wholly monstrous and 
diabolical. And yet, all this while, inno- 
cent children were being born, and young 
men and maidens were loving and mat- 
ing, and good and happy lives were lived, 
and Bacon and Shakespeare wrote im- 
mortal works. It was substantially the 
same beautiful, various, kindly world 
that we now live in. Nevertheless, it is 
hard to avoid the notion that the powers 
of darkness were permitted in those ages 
to walk the earth more boldly and openly 
than to-day, and to seize their prey with 
less ceremony and subterfuge than at 
present. It was one of the long series 
of experiences through which mankind 
must needs pass, before they can attain 
that state which is secure from the shad- 
ows of the pit. 

The story of torture is not told in vain ; 


APPARATUS FOR “BREAKING ON THE WHEEL." The victim 
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it has a lesson. 
It is evident that 
those who inflict- 
ed it, justified 
their act to their 
own minds by ar- 
guments based 
upon the integ- 
rity and prosper- 
ity of the State 
and upon inter- 
pretations of 
holy writ. Relig- 
ious orthodoxy 
in those days was 
essential to social order. Heretics were 
inevitably rebels against human as well 
as divine laws. Restraint and penalties 
were indispensable, if the community 
was to be preserved. On the other hand, 
it is doubtful whether death, or even tor- 
ture, would have been inflicted on theo- 


edged boards, while the exe- 
ack and forth over him. 


THE “IRON MAIDEN"’ OF NUREMBERG, XVTH CEN- 
TURY. The victim was placed inside, aud the 
doors closed so as to impale him on the iron 
spikes. He was left there until from decay his 
body dropped into the moat. 
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logical grounds alone. Certainly, the 
Roman Inquisition, which was purely 
a religious institution, never inflicted 
death ; whereas that of Spain, which was 
mainly political, was steeped in blood 
from the outset. ‘Tenderness for the 
souls of the erring may have been genu- 
ine, but it would not have found such ex- 
treme expression had not secular consid- 
erations been involved with it. Be that 
as it may, the excuse and the precedent 
were scriptural, based, it is true, upon a 
complete perversion of the true spirit of 
scripture, but we may reasonably hold the 
perversion to have been an honest one. 
And in those days the « higher criti- 
cism’’ had not yet been evolved, and men 
believed the Bible with an intense, if su- 
perstitious, faith. They read in the Bible 
that God punished sin: that, if it were 
persisted in, He punished it after the 
death of the body with an eternity of tor- 
ments, compared with which the worst 
that man can inflict were as nothing. 
This served as their precedent. Their 
excuse was yet more plausible. Evil in 
man was caused by the machinations of 
the devil—by the suggestion and persua- 
sion of his angels. The Inquisition, by 


torturing the body, aimed to cast out these 
devils. This accomplished, the soul would 
be saved from the everlasting torments of 
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TORTURE-CHAIR. The victim was forced to sit on 
the spiked seat of this chair. 

hell. Temporal pain was the severe yet 

merciful means of guarding against the 

pains to which there was no end. 

This was the theory of medieval tor- 
ture—of salvation by the rack—and it 
explains much that would be else inex- 
plicable. It was founded on a hideous 
mistake, and could not outlast the devel- 
opment of reason. And yet this very ca- 
lamity was the means of awakening the 
spiritual conscience of mankind, and pre- 
paring the way for the great enlighten- 
ment to follow. Our feet, and those of 
our posterity, would not stand so firmly 
were not the rack and the pyre among the 
elements of our history. 





Drawn by D. D. Smith, from an old print. 


DAMIEN BEING TORN TO PIECES. 





Drawn by 
Frederic Remington. 


THE STORY OF A THOUSAND. 


By ALBION W. TOURGEE. 


VI. 


THE BAPTISM OF FIRE. 


MONTH had elapsed since the long- 

roll first sounded in the camp of 

the Thousand,—twenty-six days after the 
« hell-march’’ ended, and forty-one days 
after they were mustered into service,— 
when the order came for them to march 


again ; this time in the golden October 
w ‘ather, on that campaign which resulted 
in the wasted bloodshed of the short, 
sharp, and shameful battie of Perryville. 

The retreat from Lexington had been 
contemporaneous with the defeat of Pope 
in Virginia, followed swiftly by the first 
invasion of Maryland, culminating in the 
battle of Antietam and the surrender of 
Harper's Ferry. At the same time, Van 
Dorn moved on the rear of Grant’s posi- 
tion in Mississippi, united his army with 
that of Price, and the battles of Iuka and 
Corinth quickly followed. 

Had Kirby Smith advanced at once on 
Covington, he might easily have made a 
lodgment on the south bank of the Ohio, 
opposite Cincinnati, by the time the 
Thousand reached Louisville. On that day 
Bragg was crossing the Cumberland 
river with an army of forty-five thou- 
sand men at Gainesborough, Tennes- 


see; Buell, with fifty-five thousand, 
was at Murfreesborough, Tennessee ; 
Nelson, at Louisville, had seventeen 
thousand men of all arms; Smith, at 
Lexington, had about twenty-five thou- 
sand, with forty pieces of artillery. In 
front of Covington there were hardly five 
thousand men, and these seem to have 
been under no responsible head,—merely 
separate commands reporting to depart- 
ment headquarters. But weeks were cy- 
cles then. The next day, one whose lit- 
erary fame has almost overshadowed his 
nilitary renown, Gen. Lew Wallace, was 
assigned to the command of the forces 
opposite Cincinnati; and on the next, 
General Simpson with an army of labor- 
ers was ordered to complete the system of 
fortifications on the neck of ground south 
of Covington. Within a week the spades 
and rifles of the tens of thousands of 
‘«Minute Men’’ who poured in from Ohio 
and Indiana had made Covington im- 
pregnable to any force the Confederates 
could send against it. 

Louisville was still in peril. Had 
Bragg advanced by forced marches, order- 
ing Smith, with whom he was in easy 
communication, to concentrate before this 
city, instead of delaying six or seven 
days in order to capture Munfordville, 
he might have been in front of Louisville 
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on the eighteenth, at least six days ahead 
of Buell. The Federal forces in that city, 
less than thirty thousand raw troops, 
could not have held it against the assault 
of nearly twice their number of veterans 
for an hour. 

This is what might have been; what 
the country saw was possible, and what 
we who were camped about the city ex- 
pected. What really happened was that 
this host of men who hardly knew 
‘‘Right-face’’ from ‘‘Shoulder arms,’ 
whose feet were blistered, bodies worn, 
and spirits shattered by a retreat of 
incredible celerity and hardship, were 
hustled into brigades and divisions, and 
made veterans in the harsh but effec- 
tive school of double-duty. Into the 
trenches at threeo’clock ; standing to our 
arms until day was well advanced; at 
work on fortifications one day ; on out- 
post duty the next ; worried by incessant 
alarms ; drilling every moment when not 
otherwise employed ; practically besieged, 


though only confronted by a few bodies 


A THOUSAND. 


of cavalry and a light battery or two of 
the enemy. Here we learned not only the 
duties of the soldier, but the equally im- 
portant economics of army life: how to 
cook ; how to tent; how to sleep in the 
midst of alarms; how to stand guard, 
how to serve on picket ; how to live, in 
short, for to-day’s duties, indifferent to 
what the morrow might bring. We had 
already formed the acquaintance of the 
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ubiquitous and indestructible «hard- 
tack,’’ the first issue of which, made on 
the day after our arrival at Lexington, 
was declared by one of the Thousand to 
be ‘« the very last of a lot left over from 
the war of 1812.’’ The fact that one 
of this very issue, mailed to friends at 
home by a member of the Thousand on 
that day, is still in a good state of preser- 
vation, and is the recipient of three hearty 
groans when exhibited at each reunion of 
the survivors, would seem to give color to 
his conclusion. 
An analysis of one issue of hardtack, 
made at that time, showed such quanti- 
ties of pipe-clay or 
| ground white soap- 
|| stone as to lead a 
|| Physician who saw 
,|| the results to declare 
| that thirty days of 
| | such food was enough 
| to endanger the life 
of the strongest man. 
|| This adulteration 
was unquestionably 
one of the chief 
| causes of intestinal 
|| disease in the North- 
|| ern army. There is 
| poetic justice in a 
country being taxed 
to pension soldiers 
whom it allowed to be 
poisoned while fight- 
ing in its defense. 
During this inter- 
val the Thousand be- 
came part of a brigade 
which was assigned 
to the command of 
Capt. William R. Ter- 
rill, of the Fifth regu- 
lar artillery, then re- 
cently appointed a 
brigadier - general of 
volunteers, 
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Bragg lad reached Bardstown, forty 
miles from Louisville, on the 22d of Sep- 
tember, four days ahead of Buell. Two 
days later, the head of Buell’s army was 
at the mouth of Salt river; two days more 
and his dusty veterans were marching 
through the streets of Louisville with 
triumphant shouts From that time the 
question was not what the Confederates 
might achieve in Kentucky, but with 
how little loss they might get out of it. 

With his right resting at Salvisa, his left 
at Danville, and his center at Harrodsburg, 
Bragg occupied a position hardly twenty 
iniles in length, one flank resting on an 
impassable river and the other reaching 
to the rough country known as Mul- 
draugh’s hill, a region utterly unfitted 
for military operations on a large scale, 
covering thereby all the roads leading 
into Middle and Eastern Kentucky, along 
which his retreat in case of discomfiture 
must lie. Under these circumstances, he 
felt so confident of at least holding his 
position and perhaps crippling his adver- 
sary, that he did not hesitate to predict 
that ‘‘the great battle of the west,”’ 
would be fought at or near Salvisa. 

General Buell, on arriving in Louis- 


ville, had found the whole country aflame 
with anger at his failure to meet and 
drive back the army of General Bragg. 
He found not only an enraged people, but 
a government finally worn out with ex- 


cuses. The order for his removal only 
waited the arrival of General Thomas to 
be delivered. The prospect of being su- 
perseded by his own subordinate seems 
to have inspired him to an activity alto- 
gether unprecedented in his military ca- 
reer. In four days he had reorganized 
his army, or rather combined it with the 
Army of Kentucky, and planned a cam- 
paign on which he avowed himself ready 
to embark without delay; so that when 
General Thomas arrived, that supersensi- 
tive soldier was able to allege this fact 
as a reason for declining the proffered 
command. 

The plan of organization was defective 
in that it practically removed Thomas 
from responsible command, making him a 
mere figurehead, having the title of ‘«Sec- 
ond in command,’’ put without authority 
or discretion. In Thomas’ place and in 
command of the strongest and most im- 
portant corps of his army, he put C. C. 
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Gilbert, whose rank was a matter at least 
of doubt. The army was composed of 
three corps. Each corps was composed 
of three divisions and most of the di- 
visions of three brigades. Three divis- 
ions were unattached to any corps. There 
were three brigades of cavalry, while the 
artillery comprised about two hundred 
guns. The whole composed an army of 
fifty-eight thousand men. 

Dumont, with fifteen thousand men and 
Sill’s division of McCook’s corps, nuim- 
bering eleven thousand men, were sent 
by the Shelbyville pike to demonstrate 
against Frankfort. ‘The Second corps 
under Crittenden, with whom went 
Thomas, marched straight on Bards- 
town, which was supposed to be the cen- 
ter of the enemy’s position. McCook, 
with the other two divisions of the First 
corps, marched as if in support of Sill 
and Dumont, to Fisherville, turned there 
southeastward and advanced to Taylors- 
ville, Bloomfield, and Mackville. Masked 
by these two columns, Buell, with the 
Third corps under Gilbert, marched to 
Shepherdsville, thence diverging to the 
eastward, joined Crittenden at Bardstown. 
The apparent purpose of tiiis was to com- 
pel Bragg to withdraw by Lebanon or 
Hodgensville. 

The Federal advance began at day- 
light on Wednesday, the first day of 
October. Everything was _ propitious, 
save a scarcity of water in a part of the 
region through which our routelay. ‘The 
roads were dry and hard; the weather was 
delightful ; the men in the best of spirits. 

The Thousand was part of the Tenth 
division of the First corps, consisting of 
two small brigades, the Thirty-third and 
Thirty-fourth, the former commanded by 
Brig. William R. Terrill; the latter by 
Col. George Webster. With the former 
was Parson's battery ; with the latter the 
Nineteenth Indiana battery. We marched 
east to Fisherville, and thence to Tay- 
lorsville, which we reached upon the af- 
ternoon of the fourth. On the fifth, which 
was Sunday, we lay in camp, and on 
Monday marched to Bloomfield, going on 
to Mackville on Tuesday. Our five days’ 
rations were exhausted on Sunday. On 
Monday and Tuesday we subsisted on 
parched corn, with a small supply of ba- 
con seized by the quartermaster at a 
plantation which we passed. There was 
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some heavy firing to our right toward 
evening, and we were ordered to prepare 
for battle on the morrow. 

General Buell, failing to encounter the 
enemy at Bardstown, concluded that he 
would offer battle at Danville. He ac- 
cordingly pushed Thomas, with Crit- 
tenden, toward Lebanon, advanced Gil- 
bert to Springfield, and McCook to 
Mackville. On the seventh he advanced 
Gilbert on the Springfield pike to within 
three miles of Perryville, meeting sharp 
resistance, which led him to believe the 
enemy would offer battle at that place. 
Ordering the right and left to close on 
the center, he prepared to attack the next 
morning. 

This order was received by General Mc- 
Cook at half-past two on the morning 
of October 8th. It directed him to march 
at three o’clock. This was manifestly 
impossible, but his corps was under arms 
at daylight, and about six o’clock the 
Tenth division moved along the old 


Mackville pike toward Perryville, nine 
miles distant, marching slowly, and with 
frequent halts, over a difficult road. The 
day was very warm. About eleven o'clock 
we halted in column by division on the 
right of the pike, a half mile in rear of the 


Russell House, on the battle-field of Per- 
ryville. Two brigades of Rousseau’s 
division of the First corps were in the 
lead that day, the Tenth division having 
cut off the other—Stark weather’s— it was 
in the rear. Our battery came up and 
halted near us on the left of the pike. 
Rousseau’s advance brigades were posted 
in line of battle to the left of the Mack- 
ville pike, where it crossed Doctor’s Fork, 
a tributary of Chaplin river. This point 
isa mile and a half west of Perryville, 
and the line of battle extended due north 
along a wooded slope which fell away to 
the eastward. To the lett of this line, 
some four hundred yards, McCook or- 
dered a battery to be placed on a knoll in 
an open field, fronting northward. To 
this position our battery was ordered. 
The enemy’s dispositions had already 
been made for an attack upon Gilbert's 
left flank, about where the Mackville 
pike crosses Doctor’s Fork. The posting 
of Rousseau’s two brigades to the north 
of this point created an impression that 
McCook was endeavoring to turn their 
flank, and Maney was hurried to the ex- 
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treme right. Donelson was ordered to 
move in that direction as he advanced, 
unmasking Stewart; while Wharton's 
cavalry was pushed across Chaplin river 
to demonstrate on the rear of the Federal 
army. It was the appearance of this cav- 
alry which induced McCook to refuse his 
left, and order Parsons to a position com- 
manding their movements. He antici- 
pated an attack upon his train, which 
was yet strung out on the Mackville 
pike, and at the mercy of any force 
which should pass our left. 

Almost at the same moment when Par- 
sons’ battery reached its position and 
opened on the Confederate cavalry or the 
north, Maney’s brigade, one of the most 
noted in the Confederate service, having 
surmounted the almost precipitous banks 
of Doctor’s Fork, appeared in line of 
battle on the crest of a wooded ridge, 
hardly two hundred yards from the left 
of the battery. Advancing to the edge 
of the wood, they opened a deadly fire. 
The One Hundred and Twenty-third 
and Ejightieth Illinois, with Garrard’s 
detachment, had been ordered forward 
and came into position on the left of 
Rousseau’s Hine, angling back toward 
the battery. The guns were quickly 
shifted to bear upon the enemy thus un- 
expectedly appearing within easy rifle 
range; the One Hundred and Twenty- 
third Illinois was ordered to charge, and 
the fight was on, hot and furious, along 
the whole front of the First corps. 

The other regiments of the brigade had 
already disappeared from view when the 
order came for the Thousand to move for- 
ward. About the same time, the other 
brigade of cur division, with Harris’ bat- 
tery, were ordered to the right front of 
the corps. So the line of battle of the 
First corps consisted of one brigade of 
the Tenth division on the right, then two 
brigades of the Third division, then, the 
other brigade of the Tenth division, ex- 
cept the Thousand not yet in line, re- 
fused so as to face northeast; and then, 
with a wide interval, Starkweather’s bri- 
gade of the Third division, in our left 
rear, on either side of Wilson’s creek, 
the bed of which was then only a mass 
of dusty shale. 

We went down a slight declivity, up 
over a crest into the woods beyond. We 
stood at rest a few moments, listening to 
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GOING INTO ACTION. 
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the unaccustomed din. The woods hid 
everything except the puffs of smoke on 
a crest away to our left where a battery 
of the enemy was posted. Occasionally 
we saw a Shell burst in the air. 

We crossed a field, following the ruts 
the battery had left ; entered a lane ; went 
up a slope on the other side of which was 
a scattering wood. An aide met us, 
shouting a frenzied demand for haste. 

** Double-quick ! "’ 

We dashed along the crest, down the 
other side, past a corn-field on our left, 
along a narrow lane, and through a gate 
into an open- wooded glade. 
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hiii, half its guns silenced, its men and 
horses being cut down by the fire of the 
enemy. A mounted aide pointed out 
our position and rode beside our adju- 
tant at the head of the column as we 
advanced. A caisson, the horses of 
which had become unmanageable, dashed 
through our line to the rear. 

«Forward !’’ The colonel’s voice rang 
like a clarion above the din of conflict. 
He sat upon his horse as we filed past and 
uttered a word of cheer to each company. 
His hat was pushed back from his fore- 
head showing the scar received at Shilch. 





The men were panting. 

‘¢ Halt!’ 

On a little knoll to our 
right front, the battery was 
firing with frenzied rapidity. 
The shells from the enemy’s 
guns flew over our heads and 
cut the limbs of the trees by 
which we stood. Bullets pat- 
tered about us. Men were 
coming back from the hell 
which the crest hid from our 
view, some wounded, some 
stragglers. Somebody sug- 
gested that the guns were 
empty, and the order to load 
was given in some of the 
companies. Our division and 
brigade generals were stand- 
ing, unmounted, just in the 
rear of the battery. Both had 
accompanied it to the posi- 
tion assigned and remained 
to watch its action; General 
Terrill was by training, al- 
most by instinct, an artillery- 
man, and when the enemy ap- 
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peared in line of battle in 
the woods upon its left, advancing with a 
steady fire until they reached the fence 
a hundred yards away, its peril absorbed 
his whole attention. Ordering Colonel 
Monroe of the One Hundred and Twenty- 
third Illinois, to charge the enemy’s line, 
he remained beside the battery, directing 
and encouraging the men. 

When the Thousand arrived, the right 
of the brigade had fallen back and the 
enemy, checked by the hot fire which 
greeted them, had halted in the edge of 
the wood along the fence below. The 
battery stood alone upon the crest of the 


The head of the column passed through 
a gap in the fence that ran along the edge 
of the wood, filed to the left, and passing 
twenty yards in rear of the battery, 
marched on until the head of the column 
was beyond the shelter of the little knoll 
on which it stood. Our path was strewn 
with dead and dying men and horses. 

«Front !"’ 

This order brought us facing to the 
rear while the bullets were whistling by 
like hail, and men were falling in the 
ranks of the three right companies. 
The others were a little sheltered by 
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the crest of the hill on which the battery 
stood. 

«About face—forward—guide center !’’ 

We faced by the rear rank ; advanced in 
line to the crest of the hill in the teeth of 
the leaden storm that swept it. ‘There 
we first saw the enemy, two lines of gray 
in the edge of the brown woods scarce 
ninety yards away. Puffs of smoke and 
jets of flame shot out from the under- 
growth and along the fence. 

‘Halt! Commence firing !”’ 

Our left companies, the right of our 
line, as we faced by the rear, overlapped 
the battery. General Jackson fell just 
as we advanced. The left was refused, 
because of the overlapping of the enemy’s 
line and the conformation of the ground. 
Those whose guns were loaded fired; the 
others made haste to load. It was slow 
work with the old muzzle-loaders. There 
were sO many motions that even the 
most expert could hardly fire once a 
minute. Cartridges and caps had to be 
handled separately, while the air seemed 
full of flashing ramrods. One and an- 
other staggered wounded to the rear. 
The line-officers went back and forth en- 
couraging, directing. We stood alone, a 


thin line of blue, in the open field, long 
enough to fire from twelve to twenty 


rounds apiece. The enemy were mostly 
under cover. On our right the nearest 
force was along the wooded crest to 
which the rest of our brigade had retired. 
To the rear, near half a mile, was Stark- 
weather with his veterans. Then we first 
heard the rebel yell we were to hear so 
often afterwards. The gray line burst from 
the wood and rushed up the slope. 

‘‘Forward!’’ cried Terrill. ‘Do not 
let them get the guns !”’ 

«Charge!’’ commanded the major, 
whose horse having been shot, was on 
foot with the left companies. There was 
a clang of bayonets. The left companies 
surged forward to the front of the battery. 
Cumings of ours, fired the two right guns, 
double-shotted with canister, full in the 
faces of the enemy, and with his men 
hastened to the rear under cover of the 
smoke. When it lifted, the enemy had 
faltered, half-way down the slope. Our 
fire was too hot for them. They fell slow- 
ly back and began firing again. 

Seeing the uselessness of the unequal 
conflict, Terrili gave the order to retire to 
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a fence which ran along the edge of the 
wood in our rear. It was done with 
reasonable steadiness, considering the 
fact that we left one-tenth of our num- 
ber dead to mark the line we had held. 
We rallied at the fence, and when the 
enemy showed above the crest, re- 
newed the fight. The three right com- 
panies, not hearing the order to retire, 
were cut off, but under command of 
the gallant Edwards, the senior captain, 
now thrice wounded, fell back farther to 
the left, and rallied behind the stone fence 
that marked the roadway. The left and 
center, now mere shattered fragments, re- 
tired under the command of General Ter- 
rill, by whose side marched our colonel. 
After the belt of woods was passed, we 
entered a corn-field ; the enemy followed 
sharply and their bullets cut stalk and 
leaf and rattled the kernels from the 
drooping ears beside us, every now and 
then claiming a victim. Here Terrill or- 
dered a march by the flank to unmask 
Starkweather's regiments which lay upon 
the crest of the hill above us. Some did 
not hear the order and were still facing 
the enemy when a magnificent volley-fire 
by companies, rang out in our rear, while 
Stone's and Bush’s batteries opened on 
the pursuing enemy. As we flung our- 
selves upon our faces and crept around 
the flank out of this maelstrom of fire, 
we could not but exult in the skill of our 
comrades whose level volleys cut the 
serried stalks in their front like a sickle 
of flame. 

A hundred yards back of Starkweather’s 
right, we formed a new line under the 
personal direction of General Terrili. 
Here we began to compare notes and try 
to determine the fate of our comrades. 
The three right companies were almost 
wholly missing. Where were they? Af- 
ter a time they found their way to us, 
having been cut off in falling back. Where 
were the rest of the brigade? General 
Terrill thought it had been wholly dissi- 
pated. His attention had been so taken 
up by the battery, that he had quite lost 
track of the regiments which had swung 
back before the Thousand came upon the 
field ; and so absorbed in its peril that he 
had small idea of the severity of the at- 
tack. He did not realize we had held our 
position until every third man had been 
killed or wounded. IIe was much de- 
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pressed, thinking not of what his men 
had done, but of what he had failed to 
accomplish, and of the stain he feared 
might fall upon his honor as a soldier. 

At our right, the magnificent diapason 
of battle rose and feil. ‘The bullets flew 
over us, and now and then a shell went 
shrieking by. In our front the enemy was 
repuised again and again. Many of our 
men crept forward, and taking their places 
in the line on the crest above, joined in the 
fire upon the enemy. Some of the line- 
officers borrowing the rifles and cartridges 
of their dead comrades, did likewise. Our 
number grew constantly as those who had 
been scattered found their way to our new 
position. As the day drew tg its close, 
the young brigadier began to hope that 
his command had not been so completely 
shattered as he had feared. One and an- 
other reported having seen large numbers 
of the other regiments fighting with Rous- 
seau in the woods on our right. Then we 
heard that our lieutenant-colonel, Tolles, 
had come up with his skirmishers and 
joined the Eightieth Illinois in position 
somewhere toward the right. With re- 
viving spirits his interest in the conflict 
which raged about him again awoke. 
Drawn as it seemed by an irresistible 
iagnetism, he walked toward the batterv 
now hotly engaged upon the opposite hill 
three hundred yards away. As he climbed 
the slope toward it, he was struck by a 
shell, and diced almost before a friend 
could reach his side. 

The battle was over for the Thousand. 
Its division and brigade commanders had 
been stricken almost in its ranks. Its 
colonel now commanded the brigade ; to- 
morrow he would command the division, 
being the senior officer left alive in it. 
As the sun went down, we watched 
the flashes in the wood where Sheridan 
was driving back the victorious enemy, 
and witnessed the last terrible onset, when 
the enemy’s line, pushing Rousseau’s ex- 
hausted regiments back, fell on the fresh 
line of Gooding again and again, but 
failed to drive him from the position he 
held. When Starkweather retired we 
formed with his troops on the new line. 
It was a mile back of the line we held 
when the battle began. The whole left 
wing had been driven in so that our front 
was now near the point where we had 
halted in column on our arrival on the 
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field More than eight thousand men, 
friends aud foes, lay dead and wounded on 
the ground which had been so stubborn- 
ly contested. The Thousand little knew 
how hot aconflict they had shared, or how 
honorable a part they had borne in it. 
General Bragg, with the echoes of Shiloh 
fresh in his memory, said: ‘For the 
time engaged, it was the severest and 
most desperately contested engagement 
within my knowledge. ’ General McCook 
declared it to be «the bloodiest battle 
of modern times for the numbers en- 
gaged on our side.’’ Of less than 13,000 
troops of the First corps engaged, 3299 
—more than one fourth— were killed, 
wounded, and missing. Of the whole 
army less than half had been engaged. 

The moon rose and lighted up a veil of 
silvery mist that hung over the field of 
strife. Out of it came the moans of the 
wounded. Campfires shone through it, 
here and there, and watchful pickets sent 
a challenging shot into it now and then. 
Through it came the steady rumble 
of wheels and hoarse tones of com- 
mand. All night anxious groups went 
up and down our lines seeking their own 
commands or inquiring for friends who 
would never again report for duty. Long 
past midnight the detail sent out for wa- 
ter returned with full canteens. It was 
the first water we had tasted since the 
fight began. 

Would we fight upon the morrow or 
not? We waited anxiously for the day 
to break, for the sun to rise. The enemy 
did not attack. We received no orders. 
Then, by twos and threes, our men began 
to sally forth in search of lost comrades. 
The enemy had departed. On the stony 
pikes beyond the Chaplin could be heard 
the steady roar of their swiftly-driven 
trains. Three days afterward, we started 
in slow and cautious pursuit. In three 
days more, we had found their rear-guard. 
They were safe across Dick river, whose 
precipitous banks forbade pursuit. Bragg 
and Smith retreated unhindered through 
the Cumberland Gap; their army was 
shipped by rail to Murfreesborough, and 
before Buell had recalled his scattered 
forces Bragg was threatening Nashville. 

A battle is one thing: its history often 
quite another. History says truly that 
the battle of Perryville was a Confederate 
victory. An army of seventeen thousand 
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fell upon one of forty-seven thousand ; 
drove in every part of the line it attacked ; 
killed and wounded more than four thou- 
sand men ; captured seven guns and five 
hundred prisoners, and so paralyzed the 
rest that when it fell back they dare not 
pursue until three days had intervened 
and there was no longer any danger of 
renewal of the conflict. To the Federals, 
it was not a very important engagement ; 
they merely lost four thousand men and 
gained nothing. To the Confederates it 
was one of the most brilliant victories 
their arms achieved ; the men they lost 
were simply the price paid to dislodge 
the enemy from the line of the Tennes- 
see. It was not only a great victory but 
an exceeding small price to pay for the 
advantage gained. How did it happen 
to be so cheaply won? 

There are two answers: the one which 
history gives; the other that of common- 
sense. History says it was a Confed- 
erate victory because ‘the raw troops 
upon the left broke and fled in confu- 
sion at the first fire.’’ More than a score 
of reputable authors who have treated 
this campaign make substantially this 
statement. In this case, history is not 


only false, but most absurdly and ridic- 


ulously false. There were only two bri- 
gades of raw troops in the left wing of 
the army at Perryville. These composed 
the Tenth division. Their whole number 
was 5557. The one was on the extreme 
right of McCook’s line, the other on its 
extreme left. 

It is simply impossible that any failure 
on the part of these isolated brigades 
should have enabled seventeen thousand 
Confederates to overpower nearly fifty 
thousand Federals, or have prevented 
thirty thousand fresh troops from pur- 
suing and destroying an army which 
twenty thousand had repulsed with great 
loss, after a fight of unusual severity. 

How did such a mistake occur? Gen- 
eral Buell’s report of the battle declared 
that «the suddenness and strength of 
the attack and the loss of two of their 
most gallant leaders, Jackson and Terrill, 
caused some of the new troops of the 
Tenth division to fall into disorder, and 
threw thé weight of the battle on the 
Third division."’ 

It is probable that this statement was 
largely based on the language of a young 
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staff officer who reported the part taken 
by the Thirty-third brigade in that day’s 
fight. Of course, General Buell did not 
speak of his own knowledge, for he 
knew nothing of the fight until it was 
nearly over. Speaking of the Thousand 
in its first position this staff officer 
says: ‘‘In spite of the efforts of the 
officers, most of the men broke and 
fell back in great confusion.’’ Speaking 
of the same regiment and some of the One 
Hundred and Twenty-third Illinois, in 
our second position, he says: ‘‘ Here the 
conduct of some of the officers was dis- 
graceful.’’ Lest there should be any mis- 
take in regard to what regiments he 
includes in his condenination, he adds 
immediately: «The Eightieth Illinois 
and Garrard's detachment behaved well.’’ 
These imputations which have crystal- 
lized into history, compel a plain state- 
ment of the conduct of these brigades, 
and especially of the two regiments thus 
officially denounced. 

These brigades—the Thirty-third and 
Thirty-fourth—were posted about a mile 
apart. They were all new troops, but 
that does not excuse them from obli- 
gation to be good troops. If they were 
not they deserve condemnation: if they 
were, those who set this ball of obloquy 
in motion deserve to bear the shame of 
traducing brave men. 

The fact that one of these brigades lost 
nineteen per cent. and the other twenty- 
two per cent. of their entire strength that 
day establishes a strong presumption that 
General Buell was in error in the imputa- 
tion he makes. The fact that every bri- 
gade along the front of the First corps was 
forced from its position and driven back 
nearly a mile, makes the selection of these 
new brigades for invidious rebuke, at least 
ungenerous. Of course, not as much is 
to be expected of troops that have been 
in service less than two months as of vet- 
erans, and if they did anything like as 
good service in so hot a fight, they were 
entitled to praise rather than censure. 
Now, the plain truth is that these two 
brigades lost more men than the whole 
Third corps, and each of them more than 
the entire divisions of Sheridan and 
Mitchel, respectively, which have al- 
ways been deservedly applauded for their 
magnificent conduct on this field. 

Let us go a step farther. In the nine 
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brigades which were actively engaged 
that day, there were forty-three regi- 
ments. Of these, at least thirty were 
veteran organizations. All alike were 
driven from their positions, except those 
of the Third corps, who came in after the 
First corps had been repulsed. Of these 
forty - three regimerits, there were seven 
which lost more than two hundred men 
each. The four regiments whose losses 
were next highest were the Twenty-first 
Wisconsin, 197; the Fifteenth Kentucky, 
196 ; the Third Ohio, 190; the One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-third Illinois, 189. 
Three of these regiments—the Ninety- 
eighth Ohio, the One Hundred and Fifth 
Ohio, and the One Hundred and Twenty - 
third Illinois—belonged to the contemned 
‘‘new troops of the Tenth division.’’ It 
is not possible that troops who had not 
been in service less than sixty days de- 
served to be singled out for opprobrium 
after such losses. 

This report especially stigmatizes the 
One Hundred and Twenty-third Illinois 
and the One Hundred and Fifth Ohio, 
and particularly commends the two other 
organizations in the Thirty-third brigade. 
The simple truth is that these two regi- 
ments, constituting but sixty per cent. of 
the strength of the brigade, sustained 
seventy-eight per cent. of its entire loss 
in killed and eighty per cent. of its loss 
in wounded. The One Hundred and 
Twenty-third Illinois lost almost twenty- 
six per cent. of its reported strength, and 
the One Hundred and Fifth Ohio, thirty- 
two per cent. of its reported strength or 
thirty-eight per cent. of the number actu- 
ally engaged. The Eightieth Illinois lost 
only eleven per cent. of its strength ; 
Garrard’s detachment lost none killed, 
and but six wounded. This is not said to 
contravene the statement that these or- 
ganizations ‘‘ behaved well,’’ but only to 
show that the stress of battle fell less 
heavily upon them, making good behavior 
a much easier matter. 

The brigade has been blamed for 
permitting its battery to be captured. 
It is said that the men of the bat- 
tery deserted Lieutenant Parsons while 
he was trying to bring one of the 
guns to bear on the enemy. It may 
be true; but it must be remembered that 
those men had only had their horses two 
weeks and their guns only ten days. 
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They had never fired a shotted gun, and 
hardly a hundred blank cartridges until 
that day; yet the battery lost forty per 
cent. of the whole number engaged. It 
will not do to asperse the manhood of 
such men. 

The battery was posted on the extreme 
left of a line facing eastward, with its 
guns pointing to the north. Ninety 
yards east of the battery’s position be- 
gan a heavy wooded slope. No skir- 
mishers were thrown forward, nor was 
any examination made of this wood. 
Just beyond the crest, at that very mo- 
ment, lay one of the most noted brigades 
of the Confederate army. They had only 
to advance a hundred steps to make the 
battery's position wholly untenable. No 
sooner did they open fire and the peril of 
the battery become apparent to General 
Terrill, than he ordered the One Hundred 
and Twenty-third Illinois, which had 
just been rushed into position at the 
double, rear rank in front, to charge the 
enemy’s line. Such an order was justi- 
fiable only to gain time to withdraw the 
battery or for the arrival of expected suc- 
cor Asan attempt to carry the enemy's 
position, it was simple madness. The 
front already developed by their fire was 
more than double that of the assailing 
force. They were under cover in a thick 
wood with a high rail-ferice along its edge. 
Against such a position, held by more 
than double their number, the One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-third was thrown across 
an open field. That they should be re- 
pulsed was inevitable ; that there should 
be confusion was natural. No troops ever 
fell back after such repulse, under 2 with- 
ering fire, leaving one-fourth their num- 
ber behind, without confusion. Instead 
of sneers and blame, they had bravely 
earned encomium. 

On the repulse of the One Hundred 
and Twenty-third Illinois, the One Hun- 
dred and Fifth Ohio was rushed in like 
manner, rear rank in front, to the ex- 
treme left of the new line, advanced into 
the open field, and assigned the hopeless 
task of repelling a greatly superior force 
posted under cover. It is more than 
probable, considering what was actually 
accomplished by the Thirty-third brigade 
that day, that, if they had been posted un- 
der cover along the fence at the edge of the 
wood thirty or forty yards in the rear of 
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the battery and there allowed to await 
the enemy’s attack, instead of being 
pushed into the open in detail, rear rank 
in front, the enemy would have been un- 
able todislodge them. As new troops, un- 
accustomed to tactical manceuvers, com- 
mon-sense demanded that they should be 
so handled as to avoid confusion there- 
from as much as possible. 

The fear of losing his battery evidently 
blinded General Terrill to all other con- 
siderations. Instead of posting the in- 
fantry of his brigade in such position as 
to prevent the enemy from securing the 
fruits of their surprise, he thought only of 
regaining the guns already lost by neglect 
of ordinary care in posting them. Skilled 
soldier as he was, he did not show on the 
one field of battle where he held com- 
mand that power of instant adaptation 
which is essential to success. 

Neither is it true that any ‘confusion 
resulted from the loss of their gallant 
leaders,’ or that either of them was 
‘‘killed in a heroic effort to rally his 
men.’’ Jackson was shot before the line 
gave way at all; Terrill long after its re- 
treat was over. General Jackson and all 


those who fell beside him were simply 


victims of a strange oversight—neglect 
to reconnoiter the wood by which the 
battery was planted. Whose the fault 
was cannot now be determined ; certainly 
not that of «‘the new troops.’’ Jackson 
met the instant and overwhelming peril 
like a man, and gave his life to remedy 
the mistake. ‘The new troops’’ did 
likewise ; the battery lost forty per cent. 
of its actual strength, and the company 
which marched over his body had twenty- 
six killed and wounded out of fifty-six 
in line. 

There are other witnesses who ought 
in justice to be called to testify of the 
conduct of the Thirty-third brigade that 
day—the enemy. 

Maney’s brigade, which was in our 
front, was composed of the Forty-first 
Georgia, the First, Sixth, Ninth, and 
Twenty-seventh Tennessee. It had no 
need for a scapegoat, and no prejudice 
against new troops. It was already fa- 
mous as a fighting brigade, and main- 
tained that reputation to the end of the 
war. Its loss that day was one-third 
greater than any other brigade on the 
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Confederate side. Until they passed the 
strip of woods in rear of the knoll on 
which Parsons’ battery stood, not a sin- 
gle shot was fired at them except from the 
guns of that battery and the rifles of the 
Thirty-third brigade. The commander of 
every regiment of Maney’s brigade made 
a full report of its part in the fight. 
What is their testimony? Maj. John 
D. Knight, of the Forty-first Georgia, 
speaks of our fire as ‘‘ most terrific and 
deadly. Just at this place,’’ he says, 
speaking of their position in our front, 
‘‘ our regiment sustained half, if not two- 
thirds, their entire loss during the battle.’’ 
That loss was one hundred and fifty-one, 
including szx color-bearers. The First 
Tennessee was ‘‘in the rear of the left of 
the brigade,’’ and so lost ‘only three or 
four at this point.’’ Colonel Porter, com- 
manding the Sixth Tennessee, reports : 
‘It was here, at the fence and between it 
and the point where the battery was in 
position, that this regiment sustained its 
greatest loss. Here was the hottest part 
of the engagement.’’ This regiment's 
loss was one hundred and seventy-nine, 
including two captains and /hree color- 
bearers, killed before they reached the 
crest of the knoll. Maj. George W. Kel- 
soe, of the Ninth Tennessee, speaks of 
our fire as ‘a most galling’’ one, and 
mentions that the commander of his regi- 
ment, Lieutenant-Colonel Buford, was 
wounded and two company commanders 
and one color-bearer killed in their final 
charge upon the battery. The loss of 
this regiment was one hundred and fifty- 
four. Ljieut.-Col. W. Frierson, of the 
Twenty-ninth Tennessee, speaks of our 
fire as ‘‘ such a storm of shell, grape, and 
Minié balls as no troops scarcely ever 
before encountered,’’ which is certainly 
emphatic. This regiment had /zo color- 
bearers killed and a third mortally wound- 
ed. Their loss was one hundred and eight 
out of two hundred and ten engaged. 
Thus, both the dead and the living of 
our victorious enemy testify that if the 
men of the Thirty-third brigade were new 
soldiers, they were stout fighters. As 
for them, we can truly say :t was an 


‘honor which even the memory of defeat 


cannot dull, to have been christened vet- 
erans by the onset of such valorous foes 
as Maney’s Confederate brigade. 
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ghe Month in England.—To people of letters, perhaps the 

most interesting book of the month is Mr. Swinburne’s new ‘Es: 

says.’’ In knowledge of literature, ancient, medieval, Elizabethan, 

modern, Mr. Swinburne has, perhaps, no peer in England. If he is 

not always consistent (as about Byron), he is always entirely of his 

own opinion for the moment. His essay on Scott's «“Journal’’ is 

almost all that the most devout of Scottists could desire. A knot 

or two, in a reed, he does manage to discover, and he has a quarrel 

with the omission of a certain passage, which omission is capable of an innocent 

explanation. Mr. Swinburne’s reminiscences of Mr. Jowett are often admirable : 

passages of a kind which Scott would not and could not have written are reprinted, 

to the surprise of the reader. The brief studies in which broad humor is intended 

are not successful. To find, at about the middle of the volume, the beginning of 

more essays on Victor Hugo is a disappointment. Victor Hugo by ail means, but 
we have had enough of Mr. Swinburne on Victor Hugo. 

‘«My Lady Rotha’”’ does not seem to me the best of Mr. Stanley Weyman’s books. 
It is not particularly well-constructed. We fail to be interested in the lost child, or 
in his father: we are puzzled by the ins and outs of the Waldgraves’ behavior. He 
seems to have as many personalities as the famed hysterical patient, who is Léonore, 
Léonie, Léontine. We have silly Waldgrave, sober Waldgrave, beery Waldgrave, 
mad Waldgrave, and sane Waldgrave. A gullibility with which I am often, and 
not unjustly reproached, does not permit me to swallow the escapes out of dor- 
mer windows. They are, in all senses, ‘‘too steep.’’ The heroine is not meant to be 
all amiability,—that is understood ;—but we do not seem to be in love with her as 
we wish to be. There are brilliant passages ; as a whole, the book discontents an 
ardent admirer of Mr. Weyman’s. 

The late Mr. Gray’s little book on those interesting artists, the Tassies, should 
be read by collectors who want something new to collect: portraits, in a kind of 
porcelain, of all the worthies of the eighteenth century. The book, it may be neces- 
sary to say, is published by Mr. Greenoak Patterson, of George street, Edinburgh, 
who is only a publisher in his leisure hours, and usually deals in engravings and 
antiques. It is a very careful piece of work, valuable to the historian as well as to 
the amateur. 

As far as I am aware, we have no very new novel which is the rage, and I am still 
in arrears with the joy of reading ««Tke Manxman.”’ There is, early in the tale, 
an admirable passage about a witch-hare. It seems to me that Mr. Hall Caine 
there uses a piece of folk-lore, uses it excellently, and, of course, legitimately. To 
be suie, I may be wrong, for I cannot remember where I read the tradition, if I ever 
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did read it. Meanwhile, some of the dull animalcules of letters are accusing Mr. 
Crockett of « plagiarism,’’ just as they have accused every one who succeeds. As 
far as I understand the triviality, Mr. Crockett, in writing about the Scottish peasant 
life, has incorporated, or used, or adapted, traditions, either oral, or surviving in rare 
chap-books. Scott did the same, of course, so did Mr. Hall Caine with his witch- 
hare, if that, indeed, is a traditional piece of folk-lore. No man ofsense can blame 
an artist for using such materials, and even men without sense might abstain from 
such charges of plagiarism. One of these moralists, I hear, has displayed his «nice 
morality,’’ unsigned, in the Academy, where criticisms are signed, as a general 
rule. Happily, we all know exactly at what rate to price the anonymous letter-writer. 
He certainly cannot bea very courageous preacher. Even if his aim is to advertise 
Mr. Crockett (as he succeeds in doing), one cannot approve of his methods as far as 
his anonymity goes. A man should certainly have the courage of his accusations. 
Mr. Gladstone’s translation of Horace's «‘Odes’’ displays quite a new Mr. Glad- 
stone. He is often obscure, not, now, by diffuseness, but by compression. He tries 
to put all that Horace says in a dozen Latin lines into a dozen English lines. The 
result is often harsh and crabbed : sometimes the original is needed as a ‘‘crib’’ to 
the trans‘ation. There are good lines, good passages, but there are weak and incom- 
prehen.ible passages, and, if I may say so, there are even blunders. Having taken 
these to a most learned critic, I am confirmed in my opinion. We are all fallible, 
and some of us can really translate Horace. 

The Saturday Review has been sold again, and a new journal, The Realm, has 
been started. Floreat! ANDREW LANG. 


me 
a he Scottish Songstress. — The genial old gentleman in 
Mr. Fuller's +: Chatelaine of La Trinité,’’ who «‘ seldom found_a book 
too short,’’ would have rejoiced in the little memoir of Caroline, 
Baroness Nairne, published by her great-grand-niece, Margaret Stew- 
art Simpson. Accustomed as we are to the leisurely length and agree- 
able chit-chat of Scottish biography, it is curious and disappointing 
to find the life of Lady Nairne, with all its varied interests and asso- 
ciations, compressed into one tiny volume, and so incoherently written 
that it is difficult at times to know whether the biographer is talking about her great- 
grand-aunt or some other less distinguished ancestress. The most readable pages in 
the book have been contributed by Miss Margaret Harriet Steuart,—what infinite 
variety in the spelling of this name,—a niece of Lady Nairne’s, now ninety-seven 
years ofage. She, at least, is a connecting link with the past ; can recall the glories 
of Trafalgar and Waterloo, and once had the honor of playing the piano before Sir 
Walter Scott, who, it will be remembered, detested drawing-room music. She was, 
moreover, a friend of Sophia Scott, and the two girls used to amuse themselves by 
closing the shutters of their room at broad noon and sitting side by side in the 
dark, telling ghost stories, and chilling each otler’s blood with dreadful legends 
of the border land. It is probable that Sir Walter would have preferred listen- 
ing to these familiar and gruesome tales rather than to any of the pianos in Chris- 
tendom. 

Two sources of inspiration are manifest in Lady Nairne’s well-known and well- 
loved songs; a keen yet gentle religious sentiment, imbibed in early girlhood, 
and an unalterable devotion to the Stuart cause. It is pleasant to know that shie 
was the third child of her race christened after the rightful heir of England, and 
that these three children— Charlotte, Charles, and Caroline — were wont to read 
their prayers, with infantine treason, from books in which the names of the exiled 
family had been pasted over those of the reigning house. This loyalty to a lost 
cause bore fruit in the stirring strains of «‘ Charlie is My Darling,” and «« Wi’ a’ 
Hundred Pipers an’ a’, an’ a’,’’ the music for which, as well as for the exquisite 
‘‘Caller Herrin’,’? was composed, it is said, by Neil Gow. We are asked to be- 
lieve that Lord Nairne recovered his peerage because George Iv. was so deeply 
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moved at hearing «« The Attainted Scottish Noble’’ sung in his presence ; but the 
anecdote lacks that vraisemblance which would cormmend it to the credulity of 
the reader. We are on surer ground when we hear that Sir Walter Scott brought 
the petition before the king, and was mainly instrumental in the restoration of 
the forfeited title. Two things must always be remembered in behalf of George 
Iv., when we read the brilliant invectives hurled at his royal head. He had the 
wit to admire Jane Austen's novels at a time when they had earned but scant 
popularity with the public, and he held the author of «‘ Waverley ’’ in sincere re- 
gard. If we add to these meritorious deeds the restoration to favor of the man 
whose wife wrote :«The Land o’ the Leal,’’ we cannot but feel that lovers of lit- 
erature at least have more reason to venerate than to condemn. 

For the world loves best that which it has loved longest, and no new fashions 
of thought or verse can drive the old favorites from the field. What is the spell 
that has conferred immortality upon ‘*Auld Robin Gray,’’ and that gives to the 
‘‘ Flowers of the Forest’’ its haunting sweetness and charm? What is the power 
that lies hidden beneath the careless music of «Caller Herrin’,’’ and the pathetic 
simplicity of «« The Land o’ the Leal?’’ We never weary of these familiar lines, 
and we cannot believe that future generations will ever condemn them to ob- 
security. Old age is powerless to injure John Todd, or to rob the Laird o’ Cockpen 
of his robust assurance. One sighs to think what a readable book might have 
been written, and has not been written, by the great-grand-niece of Lady Nairne ; 
yet even the modest tribute which she offers is not wholly without value. Some 
glimpses are afforded us of an interesting personality, and it is pleasant to be 
reminded that we owe to the authoress of «‘The Auld House,’’ and «The Land 
o’ the Leal,’’ this half-forgotten favorite of our nursery : 


‘The mitherless lammie ne‘er miss’d its ain mammie, 
We tentit it kindly by nicht and by day; 
The bairnies made game o’t, it had a blythe hame o't, 
Its food was the gowan. wi’ dewdrops o’ May.” 
AGNES REPPLIER. 


Prld-Time Actors.—Mr. Got is soon to withdraw from the stage. 
The iast réle which he created was in Richepin’s «‘ Vers la joie,’’ and 
it was not his fault that the drama did not have the success the author 
and the theatrical manager expected. Mr. Got is now passing in re- 
view the characters which have, in his long career, won for him the 
fame he enjoys in France and England—I dare not add America ; he 
has not played much outside of our country, and probably you know 
him less than some other artists whose merits, though really less solid 
than his own, have been more noisily proclaimed. 

You know the race of players ; how sensitive, irritable they are, how prone to 
unreasonable elation or dejection. They have an astounding vanity ; they are al- 
most morbidly sensitive. In one word they are, in some respects, womanish. Got 
is a man, therein lies the secret of his originality. Other actors, even in his 
time, have had more impulsive and charming qualities. 

He does not possess that combination of marvelous gifts that characterized Talma ; 
he has not that impassioned power by which Frédéric Lemaitre carried away his 
audience—but he has an independent and self-respecting temper that would in any 
walk of life make him a marked man. 

He also has the advantage of being a Breton. Natives of Brittany are supposed 
to be endowed with invincible obstinacy ; it is said a Breton can drive in a nail by 
using his head instead of ahammer. This obstinacy has proved a great help to our 
actor. He displayed it at college where, though younger than he, I was his fellow 
student ; he exhibited it in even more marked manner when he had to force his way 
in a profession for which his studies had not especially prepared him. He had had 
some thought of becoming a lawyer—but his natural bent proved too strong. 
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He entered the Conservatoire, and later the Comédie Francaise. His first real suc- 
cess, the one that drew public attention to him and really settled his career, he owed 
to his resolute will even more than to a talent that had not yet had time to develop 
itself. It was in ‘Il ne faut jurerde rien,’’ by de Musset, the first representation of 
which took place June 22, 1848. I give the exact date, for it is characteristic. At 
the moment when the curtain rose in the hall, another scene, far more exciting, was 
being played in the streets of Paris. The tragic days of June were just at that time 
beginning. 

Everybody here remembers the lifelike way in which Got played the rdéle of the 
poor village priest, stupid and blundcring, who comes every day to the chateau to 
play piquet with the marquise. It was in the make-up of this personage that Got 
first revealed his rare aptitude in seizing truth and translating it into a living and 
breathing type. His conception of the curé was wholly original, and, therefore, the 
more to be commended. Neither the director, M. Lockroy (father of the famous 
politician), nor the author understood the réle as did Got. He had neither the age 
nor the authority to resist them ; but he had his Breton will. 

To all objections and remonstrances he opposed the slow and hard obstinacy which 
lies at the foundation of his character. It would have been very easy for him to 
make of the priest aconventional abbé and to play his part with a rush. But this 
young actor despised conventionalism, and always sought for the truth that it so 
often hides. The public were delighted by his playing so simple, picturesque, and 
unaffected, and de Musset himself called- on him behind the scenes, thanked him 
heartily, and acknowledged that he had been mistaken ! 

In spite of this first and very decided success, Got had to work hard to win per- 
manently the favor of the public. What stood in his way was that in all his réles 
he strove to break with tradition and tried to be true—even at the risk of failure 
He aimed at originality as persistently as others do at following the beaten path 
More than once he made mistakes, but, like a blooded horse which stumbles, he 
would recover himself and start with increased vigor. His name was on men’s 
lips ; they discussed his playing, but in spite of incontestable victories he had not 
yet become recognized as a master. 

Meanwhile, Emile Augier was working at «‘ Les Effrontés,’’ creating the character 
of Giboyer, in which we thought we could recognize a contemporaneous personage. 
Every dramatic author meets his actor, the one fit to understand and to embody the 
types he creates. This is true in lesser as well as in greater art. Hugo found Fréd- 
éric Lemaitre, just as Duvert found Arnal. Got was Augier’s man. ‘Those two minds 
so independent, so free from prejudices, so bold and so tenacious were made to under- 
stand one another. Augier got his types from actual contemporaneous society ; 
Got did the same thing. Augier was not averse to a certain amount of coarseness if 
it was picturesque ; he loved crude expressions, provided they were incisive. Just 
the same things pleased Got. Augier reached his effects at one bound ; Got, by 
long sustained effort, directed by enlightened and patient reflection. 

Got so thoroughly entered into Giboyer’s character that it was impossible, when 
watching him, to tell where the man ended and the actor began. I still see him in 
the famous third act in the office of «« Public Conscience,’’ when, excited by the dis- 
cussion that had started around him, he rose from the arm-chair in which he was 
buried, as it were, and suddenly showed his head ; what a Bohemian head ! unkempt 
hair, neglected beard, loosely buttoned overcoat, boots run over at the heels—and 
what jolly and cynical manners! with what biting emphasis did Got's penetrating 
voice utter every word ! 

This figure of a picaresco journalist assumes in ‘Le fils de Giboyer’’ a loftier ex- 
pression. Giboyer has grown old ; he has written one good book ; he has a son, and 
every time he speaks of that son, whom he worships, he expresses himself with that 
fierce eloquence with which violent passicns inspire positive characters. There is in 
him a singular mixture of utter carelessness, ardent conviction, noble sentiments, 
and cynical expressions that made the part extremely difficult to render. 

These two réles have made Got illustrious. He has played others with immense 
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success, and I am disposed to think that with the average public the part of Poirier, 
in which, I concede readily, he is incomparable, will remain his greatest. But 
with connoisseurs the two Giboyers are his fairest titles to glory. 

What has, perhaps, quite as much as his triumphs won for M. Got ike esteem 
and good will of every one, is that he has never turned his reputation to financial 
profit, never coined it into gold, as we say. He has never traveled, as many others 
have, over ‘‘the five continents’ ; he has remained faithful to the House of Mo- 
liére ; he has become the dean of it and has remained a model for it. 

He is one of the last and most glorious survivors of a race of actors now almost 
gone. He had studied his profession thoroughly, knew it, respected it, loved it. 
These are qualities scarcely to be found nowadays. Add: that he is modest and 
that, in spite of the high authority he enjoys, he admits of the rights of criticism 
and consents to discuss with critics. 

Was I not right to tell you that he is a very singular person, a genuine man ? 


FRANCISQUE SARCEY. 


Les Comedienes d’Autrefois.—M. Got va bient6t prendresa retraite. Il a fait sa derniére créa- 
tion dans le * Vers la joie’’ de M. Richepin, et ce n’est pas sa faute si la piéce n’a pas eu tout le succés sur 
lequel avaient compté le théatre et l’auteur, Il est en train de passer en revue la plupart des réles 
qui lui ont valu dans le cours de sa longue carriére la grande renommée dont il jouit en France et en Angle- 
terre, je n'ai pas dit en Amérique ; comme il s’est peu prodigué hors de notre pays peut-étre le connaissez 
vous moins que d’autres artistes qui ont une trompette plus retentissante et un mérite moins réel, 

Vous connaissez la race des comédiens: combien elle est nerveuse, irritable, prompte aux exaltations 
irréflechies comme aux découragements sans motifs ; tous sont d’une vanité exuberante ou ombrageuse 
presque toujours maladive. Ils sont tous en un mot femme par quelque endroit. Got est un homme et 
c'est la le secret de son originalité. 

D’autres ont eu, méme de son temps, des qualités plus primesautiéres et plus éminentes ; on ne trouverait 
sans doute pas chez lui cette réunion de dons merveilleux qui font les Talma, ni ces extraordinaires mouve- 
ments de passion par od les Frédéric Lemaitre enlévent une salle. Mais il avait regu duciel une &4me indé- 
pendante et fiére qui l’aurait tiré hors du pair, en quelque condition que le sort l’eut jeté. 

Il avait cet avantage aussi d’étre Breton. Les Bretons passeut chez nous pour étre doués particuliére- 
ment d’une obstination invincible et lente. On dit d’eux qu’ils enfoncent des clous en se servant de leur 
téte comme de marteau. Cette opiniatreté dans le travail a été une des premiéres qualités du comédien. 
Il avait déployée au college, od je me suis assis, bien qu’un peu plus jeune, sur les mémes banes que lui ; 
il en donna des preuves plus éclatantes quand il dut faire son trou dans une profession, A laquelle ses 
études premiéres ne l’avaient pas destiné. Il avait eucomme nous des nominations au concours générai, 
et songeait vaguement a faire son droit pour devenir avocat. Ia vocation l’em porta. 

Il entra au Conservatoire puis a la Comédie Frangaise. 

Il dut son premier succés, celui qui Ile mit en vue et décida de son avenir, Ace caractére résolu que j’ai 
signalé en lui, bien plus encore qu’ Aun talent qui u’avait pas eu le temps de se former. Ce fut dans “Il 
ne faut jurer de rien,’’ d’Alfred de Musset, dont la premiére représentation eut lieu le 22 juin, 1848. Je cite 
la date exacte parcequ’elle est caractéristique. Au moment od le rideau se levait dans la salle, une autre 
piéce bien autrement emouvante se jouait dans la rue; c’etaient les terribles journées de juin qui com- 
mengaient. 

Tout le monde chez nous se souvient du singulier cachet de vérité dont Got marqua ce pauvre curé de 
village—bon, étourdi et niais, qui vient faire au chateau le ot quotidien dela marquise. C’est dans la 
composition de ce personnage que Got révéla pour la premiére fois sa rare aptitude Asaisir la vérité surle vif 
et a la traduire aux yeux en un type vivant. Cette création lui fit d’autant plus d'honneur qu'elle lui était 
absolument personeile. Ni son directeur, M. Lockroy (le pére du célébre politicien), ni l'auteur Alfred de 
Musset, n'entendaient ainsi le réle, et Got n’avait pour résister a leurs conseils ni l’Age ni l'‘autorité néces- 
saire. Mais il avait sa téte de Breton. 

Il opposa a toutes les objurgations des intéressés cette obstination lente et dure qui est le fond de son 
caractére. Rien ne lui efit été plus facile que de faire de cet abbé du proverbe, un petit abbé de convention, 
et de le jouer, comme diseut les artistes, de chic. Mais il était dans la nature de ce jeune comédien de mé- 
priser la convention et de chercher derriére elle la vérité qu'elle cache. Le public fut ravi de ce jeu sobre 
naif et pittoresque, et le soir méme Alfred de Musset alla dans la loge du jeune artiste lui presser la main 
et lui présenter ses remerciments; il convint que c’était lui qui s'’était trompé. 

Son succés fut considérable ; il n’en eut pas moins beaucoup de peine a conquérir sérieusement le grand 
public. Ce qui génaitla foule, c’est que dans tous ses réles il s’appliquait A rompre avec la tradition. Il 
cherchait toujours le neuf au risque de se casser le cou ; et il le cherchait aussi passionément que d'autres 
s’attachent aux sentiers battus. Il s'est plus d’une fois trompé ; maiscomme un cheval de sarg qui a butté, 
il secouait les oreilles et repartait de plus belle. On citait son nom ; on le discutait; il n’était pas encore 
en pied malgré des victoires incontestables. 

Et cepeudaut Emile Augier travaillait A ses “ Effrontés ”’ et créait ce personnage de Giboyer of nous crimes 
trouver une figure contemporaine. Chaque auteur dramatique rencontre presque toujours son acteur, celui 
> semble fait exprés pour comprendre et pour réaliser les types imaginés par lui. C'est 14 une vérité 
d’observation qui s’applique au petit art comme au grand. Victor Hugo a mis la main sur Frédéric Le- 
maitre, comme Duvert sur Arnal. L’homme d'Emile Augier ce fut Got. Ces deux esprits si fiers, si libres 
de préjugés, si hardis et si tenaces l'un et l'autre étaient faits pour s’entendre. Augier prenait des tvpes 
sur le vif de la société contemporaine ; c'est aussi 1A que Got se plaisait ales saisir. Augier ne haissait pas 
le débraillé pourvu qu’il fut pittoresque : i! aimait l’expression crue si elle était incisive. C’est pré- 
cisément ce qui convenait A Got. Od l'un, génie primesautier, arrivait d'un bond, l'autre y gravissait avec 
effort, soutenu d’une raison ferme, d'une réfléxion éclairée et patiente. 

Got entra si bien dans la peau de Giboyer, qu’il était impossible, en le regardant, de distinguer od finis- 
sait 'homme et od commengait le comédien. Je le vois encore, Ace fameux troisiéme acte, dans les bu- 
reaux de ‘‘ La Conscience Publique" lorsque excité parla discussion qui s’était engagée autour de lui, il se le- 
vait du fauteuil od il était plongé et comme enseveli et montrait tout Acoup sa téte, quelle téte de Bohéme ! 
cheveux mal peignés, barbe inculte, paletot négligemment attaché, bottes éculées et quelle joyeuse et cynique 
liberté d'allures! Comme la voix mordante de Got détachait tous les mots 4 l'emporte piéce ! 

Cette figure de journaliste picaresque prit dans “‘le fils de Giboyer’’ une expression plus haute. Giboyer 
a vieilli; ila écrit un beau livre; il est devenu pére et toutes les fois qu’il parle de ce fils qu'il adore, il 


, 
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s’exprime avec cette éloquence farouche qu’inspirent les passions violentes A des caractéres fortement 
trempés. Il y a dans le personnage un singulier mélange de sans-géne débraillé et d'ardente conviction ; de 
sentiments nobles et de mots cyniques, qui en rendaient la composition extrémement difficile. 

Ces deux roles ont illuminé la carriére de Got. Il en a joué d'autres avec des succés prodigieux, et je 
crois bien que pour le gros public, le réle du pére Poirier, od il est d’ailleurs incomparable, restera son meil- 
leur r6le. Les deux Glboyers sont pour les conna‘sseurs ses plus beaux titres a la gloire. 

Ce qui a peut-étre, tout autant que ses eee pe concilié 4 Got l’estime et la sympathie de tous, c’est que 
jamais il n‘a battu monnaie avec sa renommeé; c’est qu'il n’a pas courru, comme quelques autres, les ci: 

rties du monde; c’est qu’il est fidéle 4 la maison de Moliére, c’est qu’il en est p Dano le doyen et quill 
en est resté l'exemple. 

Il est l'un des derniers et le plus glorieux survivants d’une race de comédiens qui est entrain de dis- 
pafaitre. Il avait profondément étudié son métier, il le savait, il le respectait et l'aimait. Ce sont 1a des 
qualités que l'on ne trouve plus guére chez les jeunes gens d’aujourd’hui. Ajoutez qu'il était modeste et 
que malgré la haute autorité dont il jouit, il admet la critique et consent a discuter avec elle. 

Quand je vous disais que c'est un homme tout a fait singulier : un vrai homme ! 


FRANCISQUE SARCEY. 


Se ome Recent Successes.—From time to time a book will ap- 

pear which, by some unaccountable accident, leaps into popularity. 

Such books, whether they be good or bad, derive a certain signifi- 

cance from the light which they throw upon the public taste. Thus, 

«© A Yellow Aster,’’ by Iota, might safely be ignored, if it were not for 

the fact that thousands have read and discussed it during the past 

months, and, though the most antagonistic opinions have been ex- 

pressed, there was a general assumption that the novel was, in some 

way, remarkable. Well, so it is, though scarcely in the sense that its admirers 

aver. It is rather a clever specimen of the class of novels of which ‘‘ The Heavenly 

Twins”’ is the most conspicuous example. Though not immoral it is thoroughly 

unwholesome. It is pervaded with an over-consciousness of sex. The fair author, 

whose voice is an unmistakable soprano, has a most amusingly rakish air, which, 

nevertheless, only half conceals a naiveté scarcely less amusing. Her knowingness 

will only impose upon theingénue. She deals in all the ancient paraphernalia of 

romance,—such as runaway accidents, miraculous escapes, etc. She is fond of the 

superlative degree, whether expressed or implied. Humphrey Strange is exactly 

the kind of man that a girl ignorant of life and stuffed with romance would dream 

of; and Gwen Waring is the sort of girl that only such an impossible kind of man 

would have the insanity to marry. And he amply deserves the fate that over- 
takes him. 

This tendericy to shriek high in the treble or growl deep in the bass—this lack 
of sanity, judgment, and moderation—is a symptom of that hysteria which seizes so 
many female writers the moment they take pen in hand. I should almost fancy that 
it was a grateful sense of relief from this overstrained sensationalism which secured 
so warm a welcome to Miss Beatrice Harraden’s «‘ Ships that Pass in the Night.”’ 
For Miss Harraden never errs on the side of violence. She tells her pathetic little 
story in a quiet and simple way; and its very unconventionality is its chief charm. 
In the first place, it is a novelty to have a ‘disagreeable man”’ for a hero and a sick 
and homely girl for a heroine. There is also considerable art displayed in the 
gradual self-revelation of these two unprepossessing people, and in the gradual 
change of their attitude toward each other. It has all the pulse of life, and gives al- 
most the impression of an actual experience. Very charmingly has Miss Harraden 
described the shy reserve of the two invalids,—their tentative, half-reluctant ap- 
proaches and the irresistible growth of the sentiment that wins them back to hope 
and life, of which they both fancied they had taken leave. The most vivid and alto- 
gether pleasing incidents in her story are the two visits to the Loschwitz peasants ; 
and the sketches of the Petershof community, both in parlor and kitchen, have suf- 
ficient color and the stamp of reality. 

But how are we to forgive the authoress for the unwarranted way in which she 
trifles with our feelings in the last chapters? A tragic ending may have been neces- 
sary, but to kill off the heroine by having her run over by a cab is surely unpardon- 
able. That is one of the few things which may happen in life, but not in fiction. If 
Bernardine had died of the disease which was wasting her vitality, just before the 
consummation of her hopes, we (and the disagreeable man as well) would have ac- 
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cepted the calamity with resignation as a cruel, but inevitable, dispensation. But 
an utterly unnecessary accident arouses resentment and incredulity, and forces us 
too consciously to seek refuge in the reflection that, after all, it is only a fiction. 
And such a reflection invariably weakens the effect, by rudely spoiling the illusion. 

A second book by Miss Harraden, a collection of stories entitled «In Varying 
Moods,”’ falls much below «‘Ships that Passin the Night.’’ The first story, «« At 
the Green Dragon,’ is a fairly clever, but not remarkable tale, and the remaining 


half dozen do not seem to me to rise much above mediocrity. 





HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN. 
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PROGRESS OF 
SCIENCE. 


ENGCNSSY, eolian Sands.—tThe distinction between dune sands and beach 
EEA sands is clearly one of great importance in geology. Sand dunes 
of great extent are frequent in central portions of deserts as re- 
mote as possible from contemporaneous beach deposits, and to con- 
found the two would be to place a radically false interpretation on the 
geological record. Even when sand dunes are locally associated with 
beaches, the distinction between the deposits is essential ; for the 
dunes often contain land plants in the position in which they grew, 
and were the zolian deposits mistaken for littoral deposits, such plants would be 
considered as evidence of oscillation of the coast level. 

It is not possible to discriminate between the two sorts of sand by the miner- 
alogical nature, or by the form of the sand grains, because the sand of dunes is often 
derived from recent beach deposits, or from ancient sandstones. On the other hand, 
the disposition and dimensions of the sand are characteristic. The dunes do not 
contain grains considerably exceeding one-eighth of an inch in diameter, because 
even gales of wind leave pebbles of large vize undisturbed. The material of any one 
layer in a dune is also much more uniformly graded than is usual on beaches, be- 
cause the wind is more steady than the waves. A wind blowing twenty miles an 
hour will carry dust intothe higher atmosphere ; it will fail to move large pebbles ; 
while sand of a certain size will drift steadily along before it, and settle in a body as 
the breeze dies off. Of all the distinctions between these sands, the most striking is 
found in the slopes of bedding. Surf-bedded sand shows sloping layers of but few 
degrees. Dunes, on the other hard, often show slopes of twenty degrees or more, 
and sometimes overhanging layers, such as never occur in aqueous deposits. 

An excellent work on dunes, by Mr. Sokol6éw, has just been translated into Ger- 
man by Professor Arzruni. It records, inter alia, many observations on the occur- 
rences in the deposits of Asiatic Russia, which are little known to the geologists of 
Western Europe and America. GEORGE F. BECKER. 


he New Cure for Diphtheria.—Now that the newly-dis- 

covered treatment for the cure of diphtheria has received official recog- 

nition in our own country, a few facts as to the origin and nature of 

the treatment may be of interest to the readers of The Cosmopolitan. 

Many different investigators have been instrumental in perfecting 

the knowledge of the diphtheria bacillus, its action, and the poison- 

ing of the animal system that results therefrom, but the present cure 

is the discovery of Professor Behring, of Berlin. His first discovery 

was that animals could be made exempt from the harmful action of this bacillus by 
inoculating the system with weakened cultures of it, or by injecting into the system 
certain chemical compounds at the same time that the poison was introduced. His 
most important discovery, however, was that the serum of the blood of an animal 
that had been made proof against the bacillus and its poisons, was capable of 
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rendering another animal safe against the poison by the injection of this serum into 
its system. More important still, he found that such serum would effect a cure in an 
animal already suffering from the poison secreted by the diphtheria bacillus. 

Professor Behring’s first experiments were on small animals, as guinea-pigs, etc., 
but he subsequently rendered horses and other larger animals immune to the poison 
of the diphtheria bacillus, and found that their serum, when injected into the system, 
was very beneficial to human beings suffering from the disease. In the case of an- 
imals experimented with, as the diphtheritic sickness was always produced artifi- 
cially, there was no liability to error in the diagnosis of the case, and the cure could 
be tested under perfectly known conditio.s. In the case of human beings the situ- 
ation is widely different. In the first place, without a bacteriological examination 
the disease cannot be certainly detected in its earlier stages, so that it is liable to be 
far advanced before the curative is applied. It was shown with animals, that the 
cure was more certain the sooner the serum, or anti-toxine as it is called, was in- 
jected after the animal became afflicted from the diphtheria poison. The statistics 
of the cures of children in the Paris hospitals also show that the more promptly the 
serum is administered after the disease is acquired the more probable the cure. 

The Paris statistics give an idea of the value of the discovery in its present state 
of development when applied to human kind. These statistics may be summed by 
stating that for six months of this year ending with July, of the children treated 
for diphtheria by the new cure at one of the Paris hospitals, twenty-four and one- 
halt per cent. died; at another hospital in the same city, sixty per cent. of those 
treated by the old methods died. Even better results have been reported from some 
of the German hospitals. In this country, while the trial of the serum cure has not 
been so extensive as on the contirent of Europe, its value is fully attested. In both 
New York and Chicago arrangements are being made for its preparation. 

It is admitted that the chances of cure are greatly decreased by the impossibility 
of always recognizing the disease in its earlier stages, but this difficulty may be 
partly overcome by administering the serum in every suspicious case, because if any 
prove not to be diphtheria no harm will be done. There accordingly seems to be 
good ground for the belief that we shall soon have a fairly certain remedy for this 
most fatal and dreaded disease. S. E. TILLMAN, Prof. v.S.M.A. 


Ss oy eath by Electricity.—Serious results sometimes happen to one 

4" who accidentally comes in contact with what electricians call a live 

wire : burnings, paralysis, and sometimes death, either real or appar- 

ent. Such cases, as well as the phenomena in electrocution, have led 

to the study of the physiological effects of strong electrical currents 

upon the bodies of men and animals. So far, the researches have 

added only a feeling of uncertainty as to actual death in many cases, 

for when the organs of respiration and circulation are intact there 

appears to be no known test which is reliable as to death except actual chemical 

decomposition. Persons have been resuscitated when both heart-beat and respira- 
tion have been absent many hours. 

It appears that electrical currents may act upon the body in two ways: first, 
mechanically, in which either some of the essential organs or the nerves are dis- 
integrated to such an extent as to render them incapable of performing their proper 
functions—lightning often acts thus ;—second, without mechanical disintegration, 
the heart may be stopped by the inhibitory action of the nerves that control its 
action. This, of course, arrests consciousness, and there is the similitude of death, 
yet with proper artificial-methods the processes may be renewed and conscious- 
ness recovered if the inaction has not been maintained for too long a time. 

It is now questioned whether in electrocutions this inhibitory action of the 
nerves may not be the chief result and the autopsy be the essential thing to com- 
plete the execution! In the majority of cases there is no probability at all that 
recovery of consciousness would ever take place without artificial aids. If the in- 
tention be to so treat the body that the functions of its organs cannot be auto- 
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matically renewed, then electrocution serves as well as the guillotine ; but life, in 
the physiological sense, cannot be expelled thus from a living thing, for when 
the body is dead, that is, cannot renew its functions, the muscles may be alive, and 
when the muscles are disintegrated, and therefore dead, the tissue is still alive, 
for it may be grafted upon another body and grow. Nothing but chemical disin- 
yreraeate destroys such life. A. E. DoLBEAR. 


ga Comet and the Planet Mercury. — When 

this reaches our readers, Encke’s comet will be nearing its perihe- 

lion, having just passed almost directly between us and the sun, 

at a distance of about fifty-seven millions of miles. It was the first 

discovered of the short-period comets, and makes the quickest circuit, 

returning every three years andathird. At the present return it was 

first seen early last November, precisely in its computed place. 

Since then it has been under continuous observation, but is so small 

and faint that in the mere star-gazer it excites little enthusiasm : it is visible only 

by the help of the telescope, like a rounded smoke-wreath, slightly brighter in the 

center, but almost structureless and quite inactive,—in striking contrast to the 

brilliance and incessant vivacity of the great comets. To the mathematical astrono- 
mer, on the other hand, it is perhaps the most interesting of all the cometary tribe. 

The peculiarity which gives it this preéminence is that, for some reason not 
yet certainly known, its orbit is becoming steadily smaller and rounder, its 
period is continually shortening, and its speed is continually accelerated as it 
winds spirally inwards towards the sun. Unless something intervenes to check 
the process, or unless the comet itself meets with some catastrophe like that which 
is supposed to have caused the disappearance of the lost comet of Biela, it must 
ultimately fall into the central fire; and that soon, as astronomers reckon time,— 
that is to say, within a thousand or fifteen hundred years. 

This shortening of the comet’s period was first detected more than sixty years 
ago by Encke himself, and was for a long time supposed to be due to the action 
of the «‘ether,’”’ the hypothetical substance which is supposed to propagate the 
waves of light and other radiances through interstellar space. But when it was 
proved, as it has been, that other comets show no such effect, it became neces- 
sary to seek a different explanation, and thus far the only one which has anything 
like a scientific standing is that somewhere in the circuit of its orbit it encounters, 
and is retarded by, a swarm of meteors. Such a retardation, it is to be noted, 
would cause the orbit to shrink in size, and so, indirectly, and almost paradox- 
ically, would shorten the period and accelerate the comet’s speed. 

The comet has been the subject of a most thorough investigation, extended through 
nearly thirty years. It was begun by Von Asten, of St. Petersburg, and was taken 
up by his successor, Backlund, who has, within the last year, brought the exhaus- 
tive work to a satisfactory conclusion and published his results. 

It appears that from 1819, for more than forty years, the diminution of the 
period went on at a perfectly uniform rate, each revolution being about two and 
a half hours shorter than the preceding. About 1860, this acceleration began to 
diminish, and it continued to do so until, in 1871, it was reduced to about two- 
thirds of its former amount; then it ceased to change, and ever since the period 
has been shortening about an hour and fifty minutes in each revolution. At pres- 
ent, therefore, the comet's period is a little more than two days shorter than in 
1819, and its mean distance from the sun less by over two hundred thousand niles. 

Another point of interest about this comet is that it frequently comes very 
near to Mercury, and by its perturbations affords the best means we have for 
determining the «‘mass"’ of that intractable little planet. Backlund concludes 
with much confidence, as one result of his investigations, that Mercury’s mass 
must be about onme-thirtieth of that of the Earth, and its density, therefore, about two- 
thirds. These values are notably less than those given in the standard text-books, 
and are undoubtedly more trustworthy. Cc. A. Younc. 
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